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PREFACE 


In  writing  this  collection  of  sea  stories  I  have  obtained 
information  from  many  different  sources,  and  in  few 
cases  have  the  tales  been  derived  from  any  single 
narrative. 

The  story  of  the  late  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton’s  escape 
from  the  Endurance  in  the  Weddel  Sea,  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  boat  journey  to  South  Georgia,  is  based  mainly 
upon  Sir  Ernest’s  book  South,  and  I  am  indebted  to 
Messrs.  William  Heinemann,  the  publishers,  for  their 
permission  to  make  use  of  it. 

The  account  of  the  adventures  of  the  whaleship  Diana 
in  the  Arctic  ice  in  1866-67  is  derived  from  the  diary  of 
Mr.  Charles  Edward  Smith,  who  was  surgeon  of  the 
vessel  during  the  voyage.  Edited  by  Mr.  C.  E.  S. 
Harris,  Doctor  Smith’s  son,  it  was  published  as  a 
book  by  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black  in  1922  under  the 
title  From  the  Deep  of  the  Sea.  I  am  grateful  to  editor 
and  publishers  alike  for  allowing  me  to  use  it  as  the 
basis  of  the  story  which  appears  here. 

For  details  of  the  first  attempted  aeroplane  flight 
across  the  North  Atlantic  I  have  to  thank  Messrs. 
Methuen  for  permitting  me  to  make  use  of  Our  Atlantic 
Attempt,  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  G.  Hawker  and  Lieutenant- 
Commander  (now  Commander)  Kenneth  Mackenzie- 

Grieve,  R.N.  ;  also  to  Mrs.  Hawker  and  Messrs. 
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Hutchinson  for  allowing  me  to  use  H.  G.  Hawker, 
Airman.  His  Life  and  Work,  written  by  Mrs.  Hawker. 

The  illustrations  have  been  obtained  from  several 
different  sources,  and  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  to  the  firms  and  persons  mentioned  under 
each  for  permitting  their  use  here,  as  well  as  to  Captain 
H.  Parker,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  of  the  well-known 
firm  in  12a  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.l,  for  allowing 
the  reproduction  of  various  of  the  prints  from  his 
enormous  stock.  The  jacket  was  designed  and  executed 
by  Miss  Christine  Walker  of  Armstrong  College,  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne,  from  my  rough  ideas. 

My  acknowledgements  would  not  be  complete  were  I 
not  to  mention  Mr.  W.  G.  Perrin,  O.B.E.,  the  Librarian, 
and  the  members  of  his  staff,  who  have  given  me  every 
facility  for  consulting  books,  documents  and  old  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Admiralty  Library ;  Captain  Henry 
Pearson,  R.N.  (retired),  who  was  navigator  of  H.M.S. 
Calliope,  and  has  given  me  much  useful  information 
concerning  the  escape  of  that  vessel  from  the  hurricane 
at  Apia,  Samoa,  in  1889  ;  and  Commander  Kenneth 
Mackenzie-Grieve,  A.F.C.,  R.N.  (retired),  for  kindly 
reading  through  my  account  of  the  attempted  trans¬ 
atlantic  flight  and  suggesting  various  improvements. 

I  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  in  all  cases  to  ensure 
historical  accuracy,  and  I  wish  in  particular  to  thank 
Mrs.  Violet  Heddon  for  her  research  work  in  London 
when  I,  serving  in  a  naval  appointment  in  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  was  unable  to  undertake  it  personally. 

In  a  book  of  this  nature  I  might  perhaps  be  called 
to  account  for  not  including  three  very  well-known 
escapes  from  shipwreck  and  mutiny.  I  refer  to  the 
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wreck  of  the  Wager,  one  of  Anson’s  squadron,  off  the 
coast  of  Chile  in  1741,  and  the  almost  incredible  hard¬ 
ships  endured  by  her  survivors  before  reaching  England ; 
to  Bligh’s  wonderful  boat  journey  subsequent  to  the 
mutiny  in  the  Bounty  in  1789  ;  and,  more  recently,  the 
1,700  mile  open-boat  voyage  performed  by  Captain 
Foster  and  his  officers  and  men  after  the  foundering  of 
S.S.  Trevessa  between  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  These  three  cases,  however,  are  so  familiar  as 
hardly  to  need  repetition  here. 

TAPRELL  DORLING, 

Commander,  Royal  Navy 


“ Taffrail ,”  1927. 
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Sea  Escapes  and  Adventures 

THE  SURVIVORS  OF  THE  PEGGY 
1765 

On  October  24th,  1765,  the  sloop  Peggy,  laden  with  a 
cargo  of  wine,  brandy  and  a  small  quantity  of  general 
merchandise,  sailed  from  Fayal,  in  the  Azores,  for  her 
home  port  of  New  York.  The  little  ship  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  David  Harrison,  and  carried  a  crew 
of  eight  men,  one  of  whom  was  a  negro  slave. 

For  five  days  all  went  well  and  the  weather  remained 
fine  ;  but  on  October  29th  the  ship  ran  into  bad  weather, 
which  was  to  last  for  weeks  without  intermission. 
Severely  damaged  aloft,  leaking  badly  and  with  most  of 
her  canvas  blown  to  tatters,  the  Peggy  was  unable  to  sail 
against  it,  and  was  blown  along  more  or  less  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tempest. 

The  ship  seems  to  have  carried  provisions  barely 
sufficient  to  take  her  back  to  New  York,  and  very  soon 
both  food  and  water  showed  signs  of  running  short. 
Captain  Harrison  accordingly  curtailed  the  daily  allow¬ 
ance  for  each  man  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  biscuit,  a 
pint  of  wine  and  a  quart  of  water. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  must  be 
remembered,  seamen  were  still  vilely  fed.  Their  staple 
diet  consisted  of  biscuit,  invariably  referred  to  as 
“  bread,”  which  soon  became  mouldy  and  infested  with 
weevils.  Even  during  the  period  of  which  Captain 
Marr  at  writes,  the  early  nineteenth  century,  we  read 
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that  the  occupants  of  the  midshipmen’s  berth  in  men-of- 
war  always  knocked  their  pieces  of  hard  tack  on  the 
table  to  free  them  of  insects  before  eating.  At  the 
time  of  the  Peggy’s  voyage,  moreover,  the  only  method 
of  preserving  meat  was  by  salting  it  down  in  casks, 
which  rendered  it  so  tough,  unpalatable  and  stringy  that 
it  had  to  be  boiled  for  many  hours  before  consumption. 
On  occasions  it  was  even  made  use  of  for  stopping  leaks 
in  the  seams.  The  water,  too,  was  stored  in  casks 
instead  of  in  tanks,  and  rapidly  became  evil-smelling 
and  nauseating  as  a  beverage. 

On  December  1st,  when  it  was  still  blowing  a  furious 
gale  of  wind,  with  the  sea  rolling  in  veritable  liquid 
mountains,  the  wretched  crew  of  the  sloop  began  to 
realise  that  they  were  either  in  danger  of  sinking  with 
their  ship  or  of  floating  in  her  until  they  gradually  died 
of  starvation.  It  was  on  this  day  that  they  were 
afforded  the  tantalising  sight  of  two  ships  with  whom 
communication  was  impossible  on  account  of  the 
raging  sea.  We  can  imagine  the  awful  feelings  of 
despair  with  which  the  starving  men  watched  those 
friendly  sails  pass  on  to  vanish  over  the  rim  of  the 
heaving  horizon. 

The  captain  realised  that  it  might  be  weeks  before 
they  were  rescued,  and  when  the  two  vessels  had  finally 
disappeared  he  gave  orders  for  the  allowance  of  biscuit 
and  water  to  be  still  further  reduced,  a  precaution  to 
which  the  crew  willingly  agreed.  Before  long,  how¬ 
ever,  every  particle  of  food  had  been  eaten  and  all  the 
water  drunk  except  about  two  gallons  of  dirty  liquid 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cask. 

Hitherto  the  men  had  remained  obedient  to  their 
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orders.  Now,  however,  maddened  by  hunger  and  in 
spite  of  the  captain’s  remonstrances,  they  broached  the 
cargo  of  wine  and  brandy  and  helped  themselves,  with 
the  inevitable  result  that  they  became  intoxicated  and 
spent  their  time  wrangling  and  quarrelling  together. 
The  dregs  of  water  in  the  cask  were  carefully  saved  by 
the  captain,  who  refused  to  touch  more  wine  than  was 
absolutely  necessary. 

On  Christmas  Day,  after  nearly  two  months  of  abject 
misery,  the  poor  wretches  were  overjoyed  at  the  sight 
of  another  sail.  They  hoisted  signals  of  distress,  and 
by  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  the  stranger  was 
within  hail  and  they  were  able  to  tell  her  of  their  con¬ 
dition.  The  weather  was  calm  and  the  breeze  light,  and 
the  captain  of  the  new-comer  promised  to  give  them  all 
the  biscuit  that  he  could  spare.  For  over  an  hour,  with 
their  hearts  full  of  joy  at  their  impending  relief,  the 
starving  men  watched  the  strange  ship  lying  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  while  her  captain  took  an  observa¬ 
tion.  Captain  Harrison,  meanwhile,  crippled  with 
severe  rheumatism  and  exhausted  through  hunger  and 
fatigue,  went  below  and  lay  down  in  his  cabin. 

He  had  hardly  been  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour  when 
one  of  the  men  came  running  below  to  tell  him  that 
the  stranger  was  sailing  off.  Unable  to  believe  it  the 
captain  crawled  on  deck,  but  only  to  find  it  true.  The 
unfeeling  monster  who  commanded  the  strange  ship  had 
crowded  on  all  the  sail  his  vessel  could  carry  and  was 
rapidly  slipping  away. 

Overcome  by  distress  and  anxiety,  some  of  the  Peggy’’ s 
crew  climbed  into  the  rigging  waving  their  hats  and 
coats  md  beseeching  the  stranger  to  return.  Others  ran 
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about  on  deck  shouting  and  crying ;  but  very  soon  the 
ship  was  out  of  hail  and  in  five  hours  had  vanished 
out  of  sight.  Once  again,  when  salvation  seemed  an 
absolute  certainty,  the  miserable  men  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  to  their  fate.  The  eighteenth  century  was  a 
barbarous  age  at  sea,  though  even  this  cannot  excuse 
such  brutal  inhumanity  to  people  in  distress. 

With  this  disappointment  to  bear,  the  situation  on 
board  the  Peggy  seemed  worse  than  ever.  The  men  were 
at  their  wit’s  end  for  food,  and  soon  after  the  ship  had 
disappeared  they  killed  their  two  tame  pigeons  and 
carefully  divided  the  little  bodies  into  nine  equal  por¬ 
tions  and  devoured  them  greedily.  The  next  day, 
December  26th,  the  ship’s  cat  shared  the  same  fate,  the 
portions  being  distributed  by  lot  for  the  sake  of  fairness, 
and  the  head  falling  to  the  share  of  the  captain.  One 
would  imagine  that  such  a  gruesome  meal  would  turn 
the  stomach  of  a  savage  ;  but  such  was  the  captain’s 
hunger  that  he  declared  it  to  be  the  best  meat  he  had 
ever  tasted.  A  somewhat  similar  incident  occurred  on 
board  the  Resolution  in  February,  1774,  when  the 
famous  Captain  Cook  was  severely  ill  and  there  was  no 
fresh  meat  to  be  had.  A  dog  kept  on  board  as  a  pet 
was  killed  and  made  into  soup,  and,  says  the  great 
navigator  :  “I  received  nourishment  and  strength  from 
food  which  would  have  made  most  people  in  Europe 
sick.” 

On  December  27th,  all  the  food  having  gone,  the  crew 
of  the  Peggy  actually  began  to  scrape  the  ship’s  side  for 
barnacles  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  There  were 
very  few  to  be  had,  however,  and  in  their  weakened  con¬ 
dition  it  was  impossible  to  hang  for  long  over  the  side. 
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Throughout  this  period  they  were  in  a  constant  state 
of  drunkenness,  striving  to  alleviate  their  misery  in 
stupor  and  spending  most  of  the  day  heating  wine  over 
the  fire  in  the  steerage.  The  captain  lived  on  the  dirty 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask  flavoured  with  a  few 
drops  of  balsam  from  the  medicine  cupboard,  and  for 
twenty-four  hours  nothing  passed  his  lips  but  half  a 
pint  of  the  mixture.  He  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
practically  dying,  and  but  for  his  wife  and  children 
death  would  have  seemed  a  merciful  release  from  his 
suffering. 

At  times,  however,  he  still  buoyed  himself  up  with  the 
hope  that  he  and  his  men  would  be  rescued.  But  if 
they  were  to  be  saved  relief  must  come  quickly.  Starva¬ 
tion  stared  them  in  the  face,  and  the  leak  was  steadily 
gaining  owing  to  the  men  being  too  weak  and  too 
constantly  intoxicated  to  man  the  pumps. 

Everything  possible  had  been  devoured,  even  the 
tallow  candles  and  the  oil  for  the  lamps,  and  as  it  was 
winter,  fully  sixteen  hours  of  each  day  were  spent  in 
darkness  illuminated  only  by  the  feeble  glimmer  of  the 
fire.  With  her  last  remaining  sail  hoisted,  the  ship  still 
forged  slowly  ahead  through  the  water  ;  but  on  Decem¬ 
ber  28th  there  came  another  violent  storm  which 
whipped  it  into  rags.  She  was  now  little  better  than  a 
floating  wreck. 

For  sixteen  terrible  days  the  crew  contrived  to  keep 
themselves  alive,  though  how  we  do  not  know.  The 
flesh  of  the  cat,  eaten  on  December  26th,  was  the  last 
meat  they  had  tasted.  There  were  no  more  barnacles, 
and  they  had  even  eaten  the  leather  from  the  pumps  and 
the  leather  buttons  off  their  jackets.  January  13th  still 
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found  them  all  alive  ;  and  it  was  during  the  evening  of 
this  day  that  the  mate  came  into  the  captain’s  cabin  at 
the  head  of  his  half-drunken  rabble. 

Every  scrap  of  anything  edible  had  gone,  they 
explained,  and  now  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  cast 
lots  to  see  who  should  die  to  keep  the  others  alive. 
They  hoped  the  captain  would  agree  to  the  proposal. 

Captain  Harrison,  seeing  they  were  drunk,  did  his 
best  to  dissuade  them  from  the  horrible  idea,  imploring 
them  to  go  to  sleep,  and  telling  them  that  if  a  ship  had 
not  hove  in  sight  by  the  morning  they  would  consult 
further  on  the  matter.  The  men,  however,  mutinously 
inclined  and  determined  to  have  their  own  way,  swore 
that  there  could  be  no  delay,  and  that  it  mattered 
nothing  to  them  whether  the  captain  gave  his  consent 
or  not.  Their  common  adversity  put  an  end  to  all  rank, 
they  added,  and  they  had  fully  made  up  their  minds 
that  he  must  take  his  chance  with  the  others. 

Captain  Harrison,  in  no  condition  to  offer  active 
resistance,  told  them  they  must  do  as  they  pleased.  On 
no  account,  however,  would  he  give  orders  for  the 
killing  of  the  person  upon  whom  the  lot  might  fall. 
Neither  would  anything  induce  him  to  satisfy  his 
hunger  in  so  horrible  a  manner. 

The  men  left  the  cabin  in  a  body  and  held  a  consulta¬ 
tion  in  the  steerage,  to  return  in  a  few  minutes  to 
inform  the  captain  that  they  had  cast  lots,  and  that 
sentence  of  death  had  fallen  upon  the  negro.  From  the 
haste  and  secrecy  with  which  they  had  come  to  this 
conclusion  Captain  Harrison  was  not  satisfied  that  they 
had  acted  fairly.  The  negro,  meanwhile,  aware  of  what 
had  happened  and  seeing  one  of  the  men  loading  a 
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pistol,  rushed  into  the  cabin  and  entreated  the  captain 
to  save  his  life.  But  nothing  could  be  done.  The 
maddened  men  fell  upon  their  victim,  dragged  him 
into  the  steerage  and  shot  him  through  the  head. 

What  follows  is  almost  too  revolting  to  describe.  The 
breath  was  hardly  out  of  the  body  before  the  men  set 
about  cutting  it  up  with  the  intention  of  frying  portions 
for  their  supper.  One  of  the  crew,  James  Campbell, 
could  not  restrain  his  hunger,  and,  demented  with  drink, 
tore  the  liver  from  the  still  warm  corpse  and  devoured 
it  raw. 

All  through  the  night  the  crew  were  busy  cooking  and 
eating  their  hideous  meal,  and  at  eight  the  next  morning 
the  mate  went  to  the  captain  to  ask  his  orders  as  to 
pickling  what  remained.  Captain  Harrison,  shocked  at 
the  idea,  snatched  up  a  loaded  pistol  and  presented  it 
at  his  subordinate,  vowing  that  if  he  did  not  leave  the 
cabin  he  would  shoot  him  outright.  The  crew,  left  to 
their  own  devices,  held  another  meeting,  and  ended  by 
cutting  the  body  into  small  pieces  and  pickling  them 
in  the  harness  cask.  The  head  and  fingers  they  threw 
overboard. 

On  January  16th,  three  days  after  the  negro’s  death, 
Campbell  died  in  a  state  of  raving  madness,  his  ship¬ 
mates  attributing  his  death  to  his  horrible  gluttony. 
Like  all  seamen  of  the  time,  they  were  intensely  super¬ 
stitious,  and  did  not  dare  to  use  Campbell’s  body  for 
food  lest  they  also  should  become  mad.  The  corpse  was 
thrown  overboard,  though  not  without  regret  on  the 
part  of  one  or  two  of  them. 

With  the  strictest  economy  the  body  of  the  negro  lasted 
the  six  men  now  forming  the  crew  until  January  26th, 
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when  they  were  again  left  with  nothing  to  eat.  By 
the  29th  they  had  become  desperate,  so  once  more 
went  to  the  captain  to  tell  him  it  was  necessary  again  to 
draw  lots  as  to  who  should  die.  It  was  better,  they 
pointed  out,  to  perish  one  by  one  than  all  together,  and 
if  one  man  were  sacrificed  for  the  common  good  the 
others  might  survive  until  a  vessel  hove  in  sight. 

Again  the  sick  captain  argued  with  them,  but  again 
his  remonstrances  were  futile,  and  he  was  forced  to  agree 
to  their  proposal.  This  time,  however,  anxious  lest  the 
crew  should  not  act  fairly  and  select  him  as  their  victim 
without  drawing  lots,  he  insisted  upon  superintending 
the  drawing  himself. 

We  can  almost  imagine  the  horrible  scene  in  the  dark 
little  cabin  in  the  stern  of  the  sloop  writh  the  feeble  light 
filtering  through  the  small  skylight  overhead.  Round 
the  table  clustered  six  gaunt,  famine-stricken  men  with 
unkempt  beards,  bare  feet  and  tattered  clothing.  They 
swayed  to  the  movement  of  the  ship,  nothing  breaking 
the  silence  but  their  laboured  breathing,  the  creaking  of 
timbers  and  the  ceaseless  swish  and  gurgle  of  the  sea 
outside.  On  a  settee,  half-sitting,  half-lying,  was  the 
ailing  captain,  watching  with  anxious,  fever-stricken 
eyes  while  the  seven  names  were  written  on  slips  of 
paper  which  were  folded  and  placed  in  a  cap.  In 
another  cap  were  six  blanks  and  one  paper  bearing  the 
fateful  mark  which  meant  death. 

At  last  everything  was  ready. 

The  captain  put  out  his  hand  and  selected  a  paper  at 
random. 

“  Doud  !  ”  he  read. 

“  Blank  !  ”  said  the  man  at  the  other  hat. 
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“  Harrison  !  ”  whispered  the  captain,  hardly  able  to 
breathe  in  his  anxiety  at  having  drawn  his  own  name. 

A  second  or  two  of  awful  suspense,  in  which  he  could 
almost  hear  the  throbbing  of  his  own  heart.  Then, 
“  Blank  !  ”  from  the  man  beside  him,  as  the  paper  was 
held  out  for  everyone  to  see. 

“  Flat !  ”  read  the  captain,  the  relief  showing  in  his 
eyes. 

“  The  mark  !  ”  whispered  the  other,  unfolding  and 
exhibiting  the  paper  bearing  the  cross. 

For  some  moments  there  was  dead  silence,  until  Flat 
himself,  seemingly  resigned  to  his  fate,  addressed  his 
shipmates  : 

“  My  dear  friends,  messmates  and  fellow-sufferers,” 
he  is  reputed  to  have  said.  “  All  I  have  to  beg  of  you 
is  to  despatch  me  as  soon  as  you  did  the  negro,  and  to 
put  me  to  as  little  torture  as  possible.” 

“It  is  my  desire  that  you  should  shoot  me,”  he 
added,  turning  to  Doud,  who  had  killed  the  negro. 

Doud,  considerably  against  his  better  feelings,  con¬ 
sented. 

Flat,  who  was  greatly  loved  by  all  his  shipmates,  then 
asked  for  a  short  time  to  prepare  for  death,  which  the 
others  most  willingly  agreed  to.  So  popular  was  he, 
indeed,  that  for  a  time  they  seemed  inclined  to  spare 
him.  Finally,  realising  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
die  themselves,  they  drowned  their  sense  of  horror  with 
copious  draughts  of  wine  and  spirits  and  lit  a  fire  in  the 
steerage  to  cook  their  horrible  meal. 

But  as  the  moment  of  Flat’s  death  approached  there 
was  another  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  the  men  finally 
decided  to  postpone  the  dreadful  deed  until  eleven 
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o’clock  the  next  morning,  trusting  that  in  the  mean¬ 
while  “  Divine  Goodness  would  open  some  other  source 
of  relief.”  At  the  same  time  they  asked  the  captain  to 
read  prayers,  a  request  with  which  he  had  just  sufficient 
strength  to  comply. 

The  crew  then  went  to  Flat  in  the  steerage,  where  the 
captain  could  hear  them  talking  to  him  with  “  great 
earnestness  and  affection.”  Though  they  had  never 
been  able  to  catch  anything  by  fishing,  they  said,  they 
would  again  put  out  their  lines  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  fish  or  two  to  save  their  friend’s  life.  But  Flat 
derived  little  comfort  from  their  clumsy,  well-meant 
efforts.  They  only  served  to  intensify  his  mental  agony, 
and  the  thought  of  impending  death  so  preyed  upon  his 
mind  that  by  midnight  he  had  become  almost  deaf.  By 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  was  a  raving  madman. 

On  discovering  his  condition  the  others  held  another 
consultation  to  decide  whether  it  would  not  be  an  act  of 
humanity  to  put  the  poor  wretch  out  of  his  misery  then 
and  there.  At  last,  however,  it  was  agreed  to  spare  his 
life  until  eleven  o’clock  as  originally  arranged. 

At  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  as  the  captain 
lay  in  his  cabin,  two  of  the  crew  rushed  eagerly  below, 
seized  him  by  the  hands  and  gazed  fixedly  at  him  with¬ 
out  saying  a  word.  Distrustful,  and  remembering  that 
the  men,  in  spite  of  their  hunger,  had  thrown  Campbell’s 
body  overboard  instead  of  eating  it  lest  they  also 
should  become  contaminated  with  his  madness,  Captain 
Harrison  thought  that,  for  the  same  reason,  they  were 
unwilling  to  eat  Flat  and  had  come  to  kill  him  instead. 
Disengaging  himself  by  a  sudden  effort,  he  therefore 
snatched  up  and  presented  a  loaded  pistol. 
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Then  it  was  that  the  men,  finding  their  tongues, 
explained  that  a  sail  was  in  sight. 

The  strange  ship  was  a  large  vessel  to  leeward,  stand¬ 
ing  in  their  direction.  Signals  of  distress  were  at  once 
made,  and,  while  lying  in  his  cabin  too  feeble  to  move,  the 
captain  could  hear  the  men  running  about  on  deck  and 
shouting  gleefully,  “  She  nears  us  !  She’s  standing  our 
way  !  ” 

They  watched  her  for  some  hours  with  terrible 
anxiety  gripping  at  their  hearts,  for  twice  before  they 
had  been  disappointed  when  deliverance  seemed  at 
hand.  And  judge  of  their  feelings  when  the  breeze 
finally  died  away  to  a  flat  calm  and  the  strange  vessel 
lay  motionless,  rocking  in  the  swell  at  a  distance  of  two 
miles . 

But  Captain  Thomas  Evers  of  the  Susannah  of  London, 
homeward  bound  from  the  plantations  in  Virginia,  was 
not  the  type  of  man  to  desert  people  in  distress.  He 
hoisted  out  a  boat,  which  was  soon  rowing  towards  the 
Peggy.  After  an  agony  of  suspense  she  came  alongside, 
“  but  the  crew  exhibited  so  ghastly  an  appearance,  that 
the  men  rested  on  their  oars,  and,  with  looks  of  incon¬ 
ceivable  astonishment,  inquired  what  they  were.  When 
satisfied,  they  came  on  board,  and  requested  this  un¬ 
fortunate  company  to  make  all  possible  expedition  in 
quitting  the  wreck,  lest  they  should  be  overtaken  by  a 
gale  of  wind  and  prevented  from  regaining  their  own 
ship.” 

Captain  Harrison,  unable  to  move,  was  lowered  into 
the  boat  with  a  rope.  He  was  followed  by  the  remainder 
of  the  crew,  including  poor  Flat,  who  was  still  raving. 
They  were  just  about  to  shove  off  when  the  mate  was 
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discovered  to  be  missing.  They  searched  for  him, 
presently  to  find  him  so  drunk  with  renewed  potations 
that  he  could  not  remember  what  had  happened,  and 
could  only  crawl  to  the  ship’s  side  on  his  hands  and 
knees. 

An  hour  later  all  the  survivors  were  safe  on  board  the 
Susannah,  which  presently  proceeded  on  her  voyage. 
They  had  bad  weather  on  the  way  home,  but  eventually 
sighted  Land’s  End  on  March  2nd,  with  the  men  on 
reduced  rations.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  the  Downs, 
and  a  day  or  two  later  Captain  Harrison  went  to 
London.  The  drunken  mate,  together  with  James  Doud, 
who  had  shot  the  negro,  and  a  seaman  named  Warren, 
died  during  the  passage  home  ;  and  besides  the  captain 
three  men  were  landed  in  England.  One  of  these  was 
David  Flat,  who,  after  his  awful  experience,  had 
remained  a  raving  lunatic  throughout  the  voyage. 
Whether  or  not  he  afterwards  recovered  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing. 


THE  ESCAPE  OF  THE  SLOOP  GUARDIAN 
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1 

December  23rd,  1789,  found  the  sloop  Guardian  in 
Latitude  44°  south,  Longitude  44°  30'  east,  some  1,200 
miles  east-south-east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the 
midst  of  that  wild  stretch  of  ocean  commonly  known 
as  the  “  Roaring  Forties.”  With  a  cargo  of  stores 
she  was  on  her  way  to  the  infant  colony  at  Botany 
Bay,  New  South  Wales,  an  inlet  in  the  coast  some 
five  miles  south  of  where  the  city  of  Sydney  now  stands. 
It  had  been  discovered  and  named  by  Captain  Cook  in 
1770,  and  a  British  settlement  was  established  there 
seventeen  years  later. 

The  Guardian  was  a  fifth-rate  of  897  tons,  140  feet 
long  overall.  Pierced  for  44  guns,  she  was  one  of  the 
many  small  craft  built  for  the  late  wars  ;  but,  completed 
too  late,  had  been  relegated  to  the  reserve  at  Woolwich, 
when  the  Peace  of  Versailles  of  1783  put  a  stop  to 
hostilities. 

This  was  her  maiden  voyage,  and  as  she  was  acting 
more  as  a  store-carrier  than  as  a  man-of-war,  she  was 
armed  en  flute,  which  meant  that  she  carried  her  guns 
dismounted  in  the  hold  and  the  wooden  gun-carriages 
on  the  booms. 

She  had  on  board  a  crew  of  123  persons,  twenty-five 
of  whom  were  convicts  sentenced  to  transportation, 
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and  three  were  warders.  Curiously  enough,  there  was 
also  a  woman  passenger  in  the  shape  of  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  warders.  The  ship  was  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Edward  Riou  of  the  Royal  Navy,  an  officer 
of  about  thirty-one  years  of  age. 

The  Guardian ,  as  already  mentioned,  carried  a  large 
consignment  of  stores  for  the  colonists  at  Botany  Bay. 
Calling  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch,  she  had  also  embarked  there  a  number  of 
cows,  horses,  sheep,  and  other  livestock,  together  with 
their  fodder,  for  conveyance  to  Australia. 

How  room  was  found  for  these  wretched  animals 
on  the  deck  of  a  small  ship,  and  how  they  fared  during 
a  long  ocean  voyage  in  bad  weather,  must  ever  remain 
a  mystery  to  the  modern  seaman.  The  carrying  of 
livestock,  however,  apart  from  that  taken  on  board 
for  use  as  fresh  provisions,  was  no  unusual  practice. 
Captain  Cook,  for  instance,  embarking  in  1776  in  the 
460-ton  Resolution  for  his  third  voyage  to  the  Pacific, 
took  with  him  from  England  as  presents  from  King 
George  to  the  people  of  Tahiti  a  bull,  two  cows  and 
their  calves.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  livestock 
was  replenished  to  such  an  extent  that  he  himself 
described  the  ship  as  resembling  a  Noah’s  Ark.  She 
finally  arrived  at  her  journey’s  end  with  horses,  cows, 
sheep,  a  turkey,  a  cock  and  hen,  a  gander  and  three 
geese,  a  drake  and  four  ducks,  not  to  mention  a  peacock 
and  a  peahen. 


II 

At  five  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  December  23rd, 
in  foggy  weather  and  a  heavy  sea,  the  Guardian  sighted 
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a  large  iceberg  fairly  close  at  hand  to  the  southward. 
Owing  to  the  number  of  animals  on  board,  the  daily 
consumption  of  drinking  water  had  been  abnormal. 
Ships  of  those  days  carried  no  distilling  plant,  and 
possessed  no  means  of  augmenting  their  water  except 
by  collecting  rain  or  ice,  so  that  in  their  long,  leisurely 
ocean  passages  performed  under  sail  there  was  always 
a  danger  of  their  limited  supply  of  the  precious  fluid 
becoming  exhausted. 

Icebergs  are  generally  formed  by  great  frozen  glaciers 
from  some  huge  tract  of  perpetually  snow-covered 
country  overflowing  into  the  sea,  where  their  outer 
edges  break  up  and  the  portions  become  waterborne 
and  float  away.  In  the  case  of  the  Antarctic,  the 
overflow  from  these  glaciers  coalesce  into  what  is 
known  as  the  “  Great  Barrier,”  a  solid  sheet  of  ice 
extending  for  hundreds  of  miles  seaward.  It  gradu¬ 
ally  thickens  owing  to  the  heavy  snowfall,  and  its  sea- 
edge  resembles  a  line  of  perpendicular  cliffs  towering 
in  some  places  to  a  height  of  300  feet.  Its  outer 
edge  being  afloat,  huge  portions  occasionally  break 
away  to  drift  north  and  form  those  mountainous  or 
table-topped  bergs  familiar  to  navigators  in  the  far 
south. 

In  any  case,  being  originally  formed  of  snow,  bergs 
are  fresh-water  ice,  and  on  sighting  one,  Riou  stood 
towards  it  in  the  Guardian  with  the  idea  of  collecting 
floating  lumps  for  melting  down.  On  getting  near 
he  shortened  sail  and  hoisted  out  his  boats,  while  the 
ship  lay  to  to  await  their  return. 

A  quantity  of  ice  was  collected  by  six  o’clock,  and 
within  an  hour  and  a  half  the  boats  were  cleared  and 
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hoisted  in.  Making  sail,  the  ship  then  hauled  off  to  the 
northward  to  clear  the  berg,  and  at  eight  o’clock,  still 
in  very  thick  fog,  tacked  and  stood  on  on  her  original 
course. 

Soon  afterwards,  when  she  was  travelling  at  about 
seven  knots,  there  came  a  sudden  hail  from  the  look¬ 
outs  on  the  forecastle  that  there  was  ice  ahead.  The 
men  could  see  the  huge  berg  glimmering  whitely 
through  the  fog.  It  bore  slightly  to  starboard,  and 
hauling  her  wind  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the 
Guardian  would  scrape  clear.  But  a  moment  later 
her  bows  came  into  violent  contact  with  a  large  sub¬ 
merged  tongue  of  solid  ice  jutting  out  from  the  main 
portion  of  the  berg.  Swung  round  by  the  terrible  impact, 
the  bows  came  free  ;  but  the  next  instant  the  stern 
crashed  on  to  the  hidden  ledge  and  beat  there  heavily 
in  the  curling  sea  until  the  rudder  was  torn  away,  the 
tiller  was  broken,  and  the  deck  beams  in  the  after  part 
of  the  ship  were  buckled  and  splintered. 

More  or  less  embayed  under  a  mountain  of  ice  towering 
twice  the  height  of  her  mastheads,  the  Guardian  could 
do  little  to  free  herself.  To  make  the  situation  still 
more  alarming,  overhanging  pinnacles  of  ice  weighing 
hundreds  of  tons  threatened  every  moment  to  crash 
down  on  deck  and  overwhelm  her.  The  crew  became 
panic-stricken  at  the  sight,  and  it  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  they  could  be  induced  to  trim 
and  fill  the  sails.  For  some  minutes  the  vessel  continued 
to  crash  heavily,  but  finally  slid  clear.  She  was  little 
more  than  a  sinking  wreck,  however,  for  at  8.15  the 
carpenter  reported  two  feet  of  water  in  the  hold  and 
said  it  was  increasing  fast. 
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The  pumps  were  rigged  and  the  men  set  to  work  to 
keep  the  water  under,  and  now,  realising  that  their 
lives  depended  upon  their  own  exertions,  they  laboured 
as  they  had  never  done  before.  To  lighten  the  ship 
the  cattle  were  thrown  overboard  with  their  fodder. 
The  gun-carriages  and  spare  anchors  followed,  and 
parties  were  soon  busily  at  work  hoisting  up  and 
jettisoning  bags  of  flour,  peas,  barley,  wheat  and  hogs¬ 
heads  of  tobacco  received  at  the  Cape.  In  spite  of 
their  efforts,  the  leak  increased  rapidly,  for  by  ten 
o’clock  in  the  evening  there  was  five  feet  of  water  in 
the  hold. 

The  weather  continued  to  be  thick  and  stormy  with 
a  heavy  sea.  To  husband  the  strength  of  his  men,  Riou 
divided  his  officers  and  crew  into  two  watches,  one  half 
being  constantly  at  work  at  the  pumps.  A  ration  of 
grog  with  biscuits  and  cheese  was  served  out  to  all 
hands.  But  very  soon  all  the  available  rum  was 
expended,  and  as  it  was  judged  inadvisable  to  reopen 
the  spirit-room  in  case  the  men  helped  themselves  and 
became  drunk,  water  mixed  with  wine  from  a  cask  in 
the  captain’s  cabin  was  issued  instead. 

By  midnight  the  water  had  increased  to  six  feet, 
while  the  gale  still  howled  and  the  sea  raged  furiously. 
Throughout  the  night  a  party  were  employed  thrumming1 
a  studding-sail  with  rope  yarns,  and  at  daylight  on 
December  24th,  after  great  difficulty  due  to  the  violent 
motion  of  the  ship,  they  succeeded  in  passing  it  under 

1  “Thrumming,”  i.e.  threading  short  lengths  of  rope-yarn 
through  the  canvas  to  form  a  thick  mat  similar  to  the  more 
modern  collision-mat.  Passed  under  a  ship’s  bottom  and  secured 
with  hawsers  the  mat  is  sucked  into  the  leak  and  serves  to 
diminish  the  inflow  of  water. 
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the  stern  and  making  it  fast.  The  leak  was  still  gaining, 
but  the  improvised  collision-mat  served  a  good  purpose, 
for  by  11  a.m.  the  water  in  the  hold  had  been  reduced 
to  nineteen  inches. 

Their  hopes,  however,  were  in  vain,  for  by  noon  there 
were  again  twenty-seven  inches  of  water  in  the  hold, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  had  not  been  a  moment’s 
respite  for  those  labouring  at  the  pumps.  Another 
sail  was  prepared  for  “  fothering,”  or  passing  under 
the  ship’s  bottom  to  assist  in  checking  the  leak ;  but 
the  gale  still  persisted,  and  the  icy  seas  broke  on  board 
in  riotous  confusion  until  the  wretched  men  became 
drenched  through  and  through  and  chilled  to  the  very 
marrow. 

Between  one  and  three  in  the  afternoon  the  second 
sail  was  got  under  the  ship’s  bottom  and  secured ; 
but  by  this  time  several  of  the  crew  had  become  so 
exhausted  that  they  could  work  no  more,  and  at  four 
the  leak  still  gained  upon  the  pumps.  It  was  about 
now  that  a  search  was  made  below  with  the  idea  of 
stopping  the  leak  from  inside  the  ship  ;  but  its  precise 
locality  could  not  be  discovered. 

A  hole  was  cut  in  the  deck  towards  the  stern  to  enable 
men  to  get  below  to  pass  up  and  throw  overboard  more 
of  the  cargo.  Riou  himself  assisted  in  this  work,  until 
a  heavy  cask  took  charge,  owing  to  the  violent  motion, 
and  badly  mangled  his  hand.  By  five  in  the  afternoon 
the  water  had  risen  to  four  feet,  and  shortly  before 
midnight  the  starboard  pump  became  disabled  and  the 
leak  increased  fast. 

Came  Christmas  Day,  the  most  miserable  Christmas 
imaginable.  At  six  o’clock  the  water  had  increased  to 
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seven  feet,  and  the  disheartened  men,  hungry,  wet 
through  and  bitterly  cold,  began  to  break  away  from  the 
pumps  and  to  hide  themselves  in  their  hammocks, 
vowing  they  could  do  no  more.  Drastic  measures  had 
to  be  adopted,  and  it  was  only  by  threats  of  throwing 
them  overboard  as  so  much  useless  lumber  that  they 
were  induced  to  return  to  their  duty. 

The  ship  was  still  tossed  dizzily  here  and  there  by 
the  gigantic  seas.  The  sky  was  heavily  overcast  with 
masses  of  black  cloud  racing  down  from  windward, 
and  during  the  night  the  fore  and  main  topsails,  under 
which  the  waterlogged  Guardian  was  running  to  the 
westward,  had  been  blown  into  streamers  by  the  gale. 

The  water  was  gaining  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  an  hour, 
and  was  already  up  to  the  level  of  the  orlop-deck. 
In  spite  of  the  officers’  mingled  threats  and  persuasion 
the  men  had  become  despondent,  and  gave  themselves 
up  for  lost.  Some  had  even  broken  open  the  spirit-room 
and  were  becoming  drunk  and  mutinous.  They  finally 
applied  to  the  officers  for  permission  to  abandon  the 
ship.  Riou,  considering  her  loss  to  be  inevitable,  was 
forced  to  consent,  and  the  masts,  sails  and  compass  were 
placed  in  the  boats  together  with  water  and  provisions. 

The  captain  himself  had  determined  to  stand  by  the 
ship  at  all  hazards,  and  though  his  officers  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  accompany  them  in  the  boats  lie 
steadfastly  refused.  Indeed,  there  was  no  room  in  the 
boats  for  all  the  crew.  In  any  case  about  half  of  the 
men  would  have  to  remain  behind  in  the  Guardian, 
and  so  long  as  a  living  being  remained  on  board,  Riou 
considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  remain  also. 

While  the  final  preparations  for  abandoning  the  ship 
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were  being  made,  the  captain  went  below  to  his  wrecked 
cabin  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty.  Its  tenor  clearly  shows  that  he  saw  little 
prospect  of  survival,  and  that  he  could  write  at  such  a 
moment  of  dire  peril  in  a  battered,  sinking  ship  over 
1,200  miles  from  the  nearest  land  speaks  well  for  his 
courage  and  presence  of  mind. 


H.M.S.  Guardian, 

December  2 5th,  1789. 

Sir, 

If  any  part  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Guardian  should 
ever  get  home,  I  have  only  to  say  that  their  conduct,  after  the 
fatal  stroke  on  an  island  of  ice,  was  admirable  and  wonderful 
in  everything  that  relates  to  their  duties,  considered  either  as 
private  men  or  in  His  Majesty’s  Service. 

As  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  my  remaining  many 
hours  in  this  world,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Admiralty  a  sister,  together  with  a  widowed  mother,  to 
whom  their  favour  might  be  shown,  if  my  conduct  or  services 
should  be  found  deserving  of  any  remembrance. 

I  am,  Sir, 

With  great  respect, 

Your  ever  obedient  servant, 

E.  Riou. 

Philip  Stephens,  Esq. 

This  missive  was  given  to  Mr.  Clements,  the  master, 
one  of  the  officers  leaving  the  ship. 

By  seven  o’clock  the  Guardian  was  settling  by  the 
stern,  while  soon  afterwards  the  men  working  below 
were  forced  on  deck  by  a  sudden  inrush  of  water.  The 
storm  still  raged,  and  as  the  ship  appeared  to  be  sinking 
fast  they  started  to  hoist  out  the  boats,  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  in  the  heavy  sea. 

One  was  capsized  and  swamped  while  being  lowered  ; 
but  the  launch  and  cutter,  complete  with  their  masts, 
sails  and  provisions,  were  duly  got  into  the  water  and 
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manned.  On  board  the  smaller  jolly-boat,  however, 
there  were  no  provisions  or  water,  and  approaching  the 
launch  the  men  in  her  asked  for  a  supply.  The  request 
was  refused,  whereupon  the  jolly-boat’s  crew  determined 
to  board  the  larger  boat  and  to  help  themselves  by 
force.  Those  in  the  launch,  suspecting  something, 
made  sail  and  stood  away,  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards  the  jolly-boat  filled  and  sank  with  the  loss 
of  all  on  board. 

By  10  p.m.  all  the  boats  were  out  of  sight,  and  Riou 
was  left  alone  in  the  stormy  ocean  with  a  ship  which 
by  that  time  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  her  upper-deck 
ports. 

What  became  of  the  cutter  and  her  crew  we  are  unable 
to  ascertain  ;  but  probably  the  boat  was  swamped  in  the 
heavy  sea  and  those  on  board  perished.  On  January  3rd, 
1790,  however,  after  a  dreadful  voyage,  the  launch, 
which  contained  the  master,  purser,  chaplain,  master’s 
mate,  a  midshipman  and  nine  seamen,  was  picked  up 
by  a  French  merchant  ship,  which  on  January  18th 
landed  them  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.1  Thence 
they  made  their  way  to  England. 

Riou’s  letter  reached  the  Admiralty  on  April  23rd, 
and  the  Guardian,  with  her  captain  and  the  remainder 
of  her  crew,  was  given  up  as  lost. 

Ill 

Left  in  Iris  crazy  ship  without  a  rudder  in  a  stretch 
of  stormy  ocean  unfrequented  by  shipping,  Riou 

1  Another  account  states  that  they  were  rescued  on 
January  23rd,  240  miles  off  the  coast  of  Natal  and  landed  at 
St.  Helena. 
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repaired  the  pumps  and  kept  his  men  at  work  whenever 
their  strength  permitted  it.  On  board  the  Guardian , 
it  should  be  said,  there  were  left  six  officers,  the  three 
warders  and  the  daughter  of  one  of  them,  the  surgeon’s 
mate,  thirty  seamen  and  boys,  and  twenty-one  convicts — 
in  all,  sixty-two  souls. 

On  December  26th,  the  day  after  the  boats  had  left, 
they  succeeded  in  getting  the  foresail  over  the  bows 
and  under  the  bottom,  and  presently  found  that  the 
water  was  not  gaining  so  fast.  They  also  further 
lightened  the  ship  by  clearing  the  decks  of  all  lumber 
except  two  horses. 

The  convicts,  imagining  the  vessel  was  certain  to 
founder,  suggested  abandoning  her  on  a  raft  constructed 
of  the  spare  spars.  Riou,  with  great  firmness,  dissuaded 
them  from  this  insane  project,  and  instead  set  them  to 
work  to  make  a  jury  rudder  from  the  jib-boom  and 
spare  jib-boom,  which  was  eventually  hoisted  out  over 
the  stern,  and  was  found  to  steer  the  ship  with  tolerable 
success. 

Although  the  ship  was  utterly  waterlogged,  it  was 
presently  found  that  she  sank  no  lower.  She  -was,  in 
fact,  held  up  by  the  casks  in  the  hold  floating  up  against 
the  underside  of  the  lower-deck,  which  was  strongly 
shored  down  with  spars  to  withstand  the  pressure.  In 
this  crippled  condition  Riou  struggled  on  to  the  west¬ 
ward  in  tempestuous  weather,  until,  on  February  21st, 
sixty  days  after  striking  the  berg,  the  Guardian  made 
the  land  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  was  towed 
into  Table  Bay. 

One  narrative  asserts  that  she  met  a  Dutch  packet 
homeward  bound  from  the  Celebes  and  Batavia,  and 
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which,  by  some  fortunate  chance,  was  steering  a  more 
southerly  course  than  usual.  It  goes  on  to  state  that 
this  ship  assisted  the  damaged  sloop  Avith  men  and 
material  and  sailed  in  company  with  her  to  the  Cape. 
According  to  another  and  more  reliable  story,  however, 
this  meeting  did  not  take  place,  and  the  Guardian  is 
said  to  have  performed  her  long  and  hazardous  journey 
alone. 

“  Thus,”  to  quote  a  contemporary  account,  “  by  the 
merciful  intervention  of  Providence,  and  the  fortitude 
and  perseverance  of  the  commander,  this  vessel  Avas 
preserved,  after  encountering  almost  unparalleled 
dangers,  and  experiencing  one  of  the  most  miraculous 
escapes  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other 
country.” 


IV 

Riou  Avrote  to  the  Admiralty  the  day  after  his  arrival 
at  the  Cape  : — 

Sib, 

I  hope  this  letter  will  reach  you  before  any  account 
arrives  of  the  loss  of  His  Majesty’s  ship  Guardian.  If  it  should, 
I  have  to  beg  you  will  inform  their  Lordships  that  on  the  23rd  of 
December  the  ship  struck  on  an  island  of  ice  ;  and  that  on  the 
25th,  all  hope  of  her  safety  having  vanished,  I  consented  that  as 
many  of  the  officers  and  people  should  take  to  the  boats  as  thought 
proper.  But  it  pleased  Almighty  God  to  assist  my  endeavours, 
with  the  remaining  part  of  my  crew,  to  arrive  with  His  Majesty’s 
ship  in  this  bay  yesterday.  A  Dutch  packet  is  now  under  sail 
for  Europe,  which  prevents  me  from  giving  any  further  particulars, 
especially  as  at  this  instant  I  find  it  more  necessary  than  ever  to 
exert  myself  to  prevent  the  ship  from  sinking  at  her  anchors. 

This  letter  reached  the  Admiralty  on  April  28th, 
having  been  brought  to  London  by  the  master  of  an 
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English  fishing-smack  lying  off  Dungeness,  which  had 
been  hailed  by  the  captain  of  the  Dutch  packet 
passing  up  Channel.  It  was  immediately  transmitted 
to  the  King,  who  “  expressed  uncommon  satisfaction.” 

The  Guardian ,  meanwhile,  completely  stove  in  under 
the  counter,  and  with  an  enormous  hole  in  her  bows 
through  which  the  shingle  and  iron  ballast  had  washed 
out,  and  thus  had  helped  to  make  her  more  buoyant 
during  her  passage,  was  driven  ashore  by  a  gale,  and 
was  finally  sold  as  she  lay  wrecked. 

For  his  services  Riou  was  immediately  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  commander,  receiving  his  next  step  to  captain 
on  June  4th,  1791.  He  commanded  various  ships,  and 
was  captain  of  the  Amazon  at  the  Battle  of  Copenhagen 
in  1801,  being  exposed  to  a  very  heavy  fire  from  one 
of  the  Danish  floating  batteries  and  falling  in  the  hour 
of  victory.  Nelson,  who  had  never  met  him  before,  but 
must  have  known  him  by  reputation,  had  conceived 
a  great  admiration  for  his  ability.  “  In  poor  dear 
Riou,”  he  wrote  in  his  despatches,  “  the  country  has 
sustained  an  irreparable  loss.” 

And  England,  who  loves  hardihood  in  her  seamen, 
thought  so  too,  for  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  we  may 
still  see  the  monument  erected  after  Copenhagen  to  the 
memory  of  Edward  Riou. 


THE  JUNO  AT  TOULON 
1794 


I 

Before  describing  one  of  the  most  remarkable  escapes 
from  capture  ever  enjoyed  by  a  British  man-of-war, 
it  seems  desirable  to  give  some  idea  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which,  during  a  war  with  France,  a 
British  fleet  occupied  the  great  naval  port  of  Toulon 
with  the  connivance  of  the  French  Royalists. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  of  1783  had  placed  Great 
Britain  in  friendly  relations  with  France,  Spain  and 
Holland,  and  the  British  Government  then  strove  to 
encourage  oversea  trade  and  commerce  to  recoup  the 
country  for  the  heavy  losses  and  expenditure  inflicted 
upon  it  by  years  of  incessant  war.  Very  soon,  however, 
Britain  once  more  found  herself  living  in  a  state  of 
suspense  and  anxiety  due  to  the  course  of  events  across 
the  narrow  silver  streak  of  the  English  Channel. 

By  1790  France  was  in  a  ferment.  Maddened  by 
years  of  misrule,  the  people  had  risen  against  their 
rulers,  King  Louis  XVI,  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  and 
other  members  of  the  royal  family  being  closely 
imprisoned.  Armed  with  the  strength  which  comes  of 
fanatical  insanity,  the  new  Government  not  only 
proceeded  to  drown  its  own  country  in  a  sea  of  blood, 
but  declared  itself  the  enemy  of  all  States  possessing  a 
monarchical  government.  On  January  21st,  1793,  the 
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King  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  his  subjects  after 
a  mockery  of  a  trial. 

Having  murdered  their  monarch  and  instituted  a 
reign  of  terror  against  the  aristocracy  and  all  upholders 
of  the  old  regime ,  the  frantic  adherents  of  universal 
liberty  and  equality  looked  round  for  further  victims. 
France  was  already  at  war  with  Austria,  Prussia  and 
Sardinia  ;  but  on  February  3rd,  1793,  the  Convention 
unanimously  declared  war  on  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 
following  it  a  month  later  by  a  declaration  of  hostilities 
against  monarchical  Spain.  Shortly  afterwards  Portugal 
also  allied  herself  with  the  Powers  fighting  Republican 
France. 

In  England  itself  the  war  was  not  unexpected,  and 
a  powerful  fleet  was  stationed  in  the  Channel  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Howe.  It  was  not  until  the  battle 
of  the  “  Glorious  First  of  June,”  1794,  however,  that 
the  powerful  French  fleet  from  Brest  was  successfully 
brought  to  action. 

In  1793  attention  was  more  particularly  focused 
upon  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  inhabitants  of 
southern  France,  particularly  those  of  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
and  the  great  French  seaport  and  naval  dockyard 
of  Toulon,  were  by  no  means  universally  Republican 
in  their  sentiments.  Toulon,  moreover,  contained  a 
powerful  fleet  of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line  ready  for  sea, 
exclusive  of  frigates  and  corvettes,  besides  other  vessels 
refitting  and  repairing  in  the  dockyard,  the  whole  being 
under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Trogoff,  a  staunch 
Royalist. 

It  was  important  that  this  fleet  should  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Republican  Government  for  use  against 
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the  Allies,  and  in  April  and  May  a  powerful  British 
fleet  sailed  from  Spithead  for  the  Mediterranean. 
Under  the  command  of  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Hood,  and 
consisting  of  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line,  besides  a 
number  of  frigates  and  sloops,  it  arrived  before  Toulon 
in  the  middle  of  August,  1793,  with  1,500  troops,  being 
intended  to  co-operate  with  a  Spanish  squadron  in  taking 
possession  of  the  port,  together  with  its  defences, 
storehouses,  magazines  and  fleet. 

The  troops  were  landed  and  the  occupation  carried 
out  with  little  difficulty,  for  the  Royalist  party  pre¬ 
dominated  in  the  city,  and  proclaiming  the  Dauphin 
King,  as  Louis  XVII,  they  opened  the  harbour  to  the 
Allies.  Four  French  men-of-war,  whose  crews  professed 
Republicanism,  were  disarmed  and  allowed  to  proceed 
to  other  ports  under  flags  of  truce.  The  city  itself, 
with  its  forts,  dockyards,  arsenals,  harbour  and  shipping, 
thus  passed  into  Allied  keeping. 

“  Property  and  persons  shall  be  held  sacred,”  said 
Lord  Hood  in  a  public  proclamation.  “We  only  wish 
to  establish  peace.  When  it  is  concluded  we  shall 
restore  the  fleet  to  France.”  “  I  repeat,”  he  wrote 
soon  afterwards,  “  that  I  take  possession  of  Toulon 
and  shall  keep  it  solely  as  a  deposit  for  Louis  XVII, 
and  that  only  till  peace  is  re-established  in  France, 
which  I  trust  is  not  far  distant.” 

Soon  after  Lord  Hood’s  arrival  there  came  a  Spanish 
fleet,  bringing  a  reinforcement  of  1,000  soldiers,  and 
an  allied  force,  which  eventually  amounted  to  about 
17,000  men,  took  possession  of  the  outlying  forts  with 
the  intention  of  holding  the  city  against  the  advancing 
Republican  armies. 
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The  port  of  Toulon  is  open  to  the  south,  and  is 
sheltered  on  the  north  by  a  ridge  of  high  mountains. 
The  city  itself  was  protected  by  strong  walls  and  had 
two  large  moles  or  jetties  forming  inner  and  outer 
harbours,  defended  by  many  batteries  commanding  the 
sea  approaches.  To  the  north-east  and  south-west  lay 
steep,  inaccessible  hills,  that  on  the  north-east  completely 
dominating  the  city  and  dockyard. 

The  line  of  defence  occupied  by  the  Allies  was  fully 
fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  included  eight 
important  and  several  intermediate  positions,  between 
most  of  which  there  was  only  water  communication. 
The  forces  available  were  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the 
task,  while  of  the  troops  only  2,000  were  British — 
including  seamen  landed  from  the  fleet — the  remainder 
consisting  of  Spanish,  Piedmontese  and  Neapolitans, 
upon  whom  little  reliance  could  be  placed  in  action. 
The  1,500  French  Royalist  troops  could  not  render  much 
material  assistance. 

The  Republican  armies  poured  down  to  recapture 
the  great  naval  arsenal  of  the  south  defended  by  its 
mere  handful  of  trustworthy  soldiers.  By  the  latter 
part  of  October  it  was  invested  by  an  army  numbering 
40,000,  Frenchmen  all  of  them,  men  whose  unspeakable 
barbarity  to  their  countrymen  at  Marseilles  and  Lyons 
caused  the  blood  of  the  Royalist  Toulonese  to  run  cold 
within  them. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  commanded  the  attacking  artillery,  and  soon 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  the  skilful  manner  in 
which  he  placed  his  guns  and  controlled  their  fire. 
During  one  attack  a  commissary  of  the  Convention,  a 
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man  whose  mere  word  could  condemn  anyone  to  the 
guillotine,  adversely  criticised  the  position  of  a  battery. 

“  Keep  to  your  business  as  a  representative,  and 
allow  me  to  keep  mine  as  an  artillerist,”  Napoleon  is 
said  to  have  retorted  with  vigour.  “  This  battery  will 
remain  where  it  is,  and  I  will  answer  for  its  success.” 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe  the  progress  of  the 
siege,  and  how,  after  severe  fighting  and  heavy  loss,  the 
brunt  of  which  fell  upon  the  British,  the  scanty  force  of 
defenders  were  eventually  forced  to  evacuate  the  hills 
and  chain  of  forts  commanding  the  city.  Lord  Hood 
had  been  promised  5,000  Austrian  troops  as  a  reinforce¬ 
ment,  and  had  they  been  forthcoming  all  might  have 
been  well.  But  they  were  urgently  required  elsewhere, 
and  it  soon  became  obvious  that  the  city  could  no 
longer  be  held.  On  December  17th,  when  the  command¬ 
ing  heights  had  been  captured  by  the  enemy  and  were 
studded  with  hostile  guns  and  crowded  with  battalions 
bearing  the  red,  white  and  blue  tricolour,  it  was  decided 
to  evacuate  the  place  after  destroying  forts,  guns, 
ammunition,  stores  and  ships  which  might  otherwise 
fall  into  Republican  hands. 

With  anxious  eyes  the  wretched  inhabitants  watched 
the  embarkation  of  the  British  sick  and  wounded  on 
the  morning  of  December  18th.  The  news  of  the 
impending  evacuation  passed  rapidly  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  at  once  the  streets  of  the  city  were  in  a 
state  of  dreadful  confusion.  Republicans  and  galley- 
slaves  broke  loose  from  the  prisons,  armed  themselves, 
and  fired  upon  groups  of  women  and  children  hurrying 
to  the  quayside.  The  water  front  was  soon  filled  with 
a  piteous  crowd  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  who,  with 
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the  horrible  shadow  of  the  guillotine  looming  before 
their  eyes,  clamoured  and  besought  the  Allies  to  save 
them  from  their  implacable  enemies. 

It  had  been  determined  that  those  of  the  French 
ships  which  were  ready  for  sea  should  leave  under  their 
Royalist  Admiral,  and  that  all  the  remainder  should 
be  destroyed.  The  work  was  entrusted  to  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  who  found  the  galley-slaves  and  Republicans 
inclined  to  dispute  his  entry  into  the  dockyard.  He 
overawed  them,  however,  by  stationing  a  British  sloop 
with  her  guns  loaded  with  grape-shot  to  command  the 
quay. 

As  the  night  came  down,  numbers  of  the  enemy 
descended  the  hills  and  opened  a  heavy  gun  and  musketry 
fire  upon  the  British  ;  but  at  8  p.m.  a  fireship  was  towed 
into  the  harbour.  Two  hours  later  the  torches  were 
applied.  It  was  a  calm  night,  but  the  fire  spread  with 
great  rapidity  and  soon  reached  the  French  fleet, 
fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  eight  frigates  being  burnt 
to  the  water’s  edge.  Volumes  of  smoke  filled  the  sky. 
Lurid  flames  illuminated  the  most  distant  mountains 
as  the  conflagration  raged,  and  at  about  midnight  a 
frigate  blew  up  with  a  heavy  explosion.  Shortly 
afterwards  another  vessel  shared  the  same  fate,  her 
blazing  timbers  raining  down  from  the  sky  and  quelling 
foi  a  time  the  ardour  of  the  Republican  troops,  who 
had  crowded  into  the  city  and,  with  rage  in  their  hearts, 
were  watching  the  work  of  destruction  from  the  water¬ 
front. 

While  Sir  Sidney  and  the  last  men  were  preparing 
to  embark  the  scene  was  indescribable.  Those  Royalists 
who  had  not  left  earlier  flocked  to  the  beach  imploring 
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the  British  to  help  them.  Mothers  with  small  babies, 
girls,  and  decrepit  old  men  could  be  seen  stretching 
out  their  hands  towards  the  harbour,  crying  and 
screaming  for  help.  Some  threw  themselves  into  the 
sea  in  their  terror  and  were  drowned,  others  crowded 
into  the  boats  until  they  were  capsized  or  swamped. 
But  from  first  to  last  14,877  Royalist  men,  women 
and  children  are  said  to  have  been  embarked  on  board 
the  British  men-of-war  and  taken  to  safety.  Their  work 
done,  the  small  remnant  of  British  then  got  into  their 
boats  and  pulled  slowly  out  towards  the  fleet  anchored 
in  the  outer  harbour,  which  presently  weighed  anchor 
and  sailed  for  Hyeres  Bay. 

The  Spanish  officers,  to  whom  the  work  of  destroying 
the  ships  in  the  basin  had  been  delegated,  failed  in  their 
task,  with  the  consequence  that  fourteen  ships  of  the 
line  and  seven  frigates  were  left  intact  to  the  Republicans. 

The  storm  which  now  burst  upon  the  heads  of  the 
wretched  Toulonese  was  truly  frightful.  For  twenty- 
four  hours  the  city  was  given  over  to  pillage  by  the 
troops  and  liberated  galley-slaves,  hundreds  of  people 
being  butchered.  The  guillotine  was  soon  in  perma¬ 
nent  use,  200  persons,  including  old  men,  women, 
girls  and  little  children  being  executed  daily.  In  its 
senseless  frenzy  of  destruction  and  passion  for  revenge, 
12,000  labourers  were  even  imported  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  districts  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to 
demolish  the  better-class  buildings. 

As  guillotining  took  time,  and  the  bloodstained  exe¬ 
cutioners  soon  became  exhausted,  more  rapid  methods 
of  killing  had  to  be  inaugurated.  Mitraillades,  or 
massed  shootings  by  cannons  loaded  with  grape-shot, 
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were  carried  out  instead,  the  wounded  survivors  being 
finished  off  with  sabres.  Two  thousand  persons  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes  perished  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
and  between  the  fusilades  and  the  guillotine,  and  those 
who  were  shot  or  drowned  while  trying  to  escape  to  the 
British  ships,  no  less  than  14,325  Toulonese  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  Equality 
and  Fraternity. 

The  once  fine  city  was  a  ghastly  shambles. 


II 

On  January  3rd,  1794,  the  British  32 -gun  frigate 
Juno ,  commanded  by  Captain  Samuel  Hood,  sailed  from 
Malta  with  some  marines  and  Maltese  seamen  for 
service  in  the  Mediterranean  Fleet.  Captain  Hood, 
then  thirty-one  years  of  age,  was  cousin  to  Lord  Hood, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  was  an  excellent  all-round 
practical  officer,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  theoretical 
side  of  his  profession,  and  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
languages. 

Unaware  that  Toulon  had  been  evacuated,  he  expected 
to  find  his  Commander-in-Chief  at  anchor  in  that  port, 
and  arrived  off  the  harbour  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  night 
of  January  11th,  having  been  delayed  in  his  passage 
by  foul  winds  and  adverse  currents.  It  was  a  dark 
night  with  drizzling  rain,  a  calm  sea  and  gentle  breeze, 
and  not  wishing  to  be  driven  to  leeward,  the  Juno's 
captain  decided  to  make  the  anchorage  without  waiting 
for  daylight. 

There  was  nobody  on  board  with  sufficient  local 
knowledge  to  act  as  pilot ;  but  with  two  midshipmen 
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stationed  on  the  forecastle  with  night-glasses,  with 
orders  to  report  the  moment  they  saw  the  fleet  at 
anchor,  the  Juno  crept  on  through  the  outer  harbour 
under  easy  sail. 

We  can  imagine  that  tall  ship  sliding  through  the 
darkness  with  the  water  rippling  round  her  forefoot, 
the  leadsman  calling  the  depth  of  water  as  they  hauled 
in  their  dripping  lines,  and  the  blocks  and  rigging 
creaking  aloft  as  the  vessel  heeled  over  to  the  errant 
puffs  of  wind.  Besides  the  two  midshipmen  in  the  eyes 
of  the  ship,  the  captain  and  a  little  group  of  officers 
on  the  poop  were  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  the 
dark  hulls  and  twinkling  lights  which  would  betoken 
the  presence  of  Lord  Hood’s  flagship,  the  Victory,  and 
her  consorts.  The  minutes  passed,  and  nothing  was 
sighted.  There  were  no  ships  in  the  outer  anchorage. 

Convinced  that  the  recent  easterly  gales  had  caused 
the  fleet  to  take  shelter  in  the  inner  harbour,  the  Juno 
proceeded  thither  through  the  narrow  entrance  between 
the  breakwaters,  apparently  hidden  from  view  of  the 
troops  in  the  batteries  by  the  darkness  and  drizzling 
rain.  Immediately  on  entering  she  sighted  a  vessel  at 
anchor  and  the  lights  of  several  others,  which  persuaded 
Hood  that  at  last  he  had  found  the  fleet. 

Unable  to  weather  an  anchored  brig,  the  Juno  was 
forced  to  set  more  canvas  in  readiness  for  tacking. 
A  minute  or  two  later  somebody  on  board  the  brig 
hailed,  though  no  one  in  the  Juno  could  understand 
what  was  said.  Aware,  however,  that  Spanish  and 
other  foreign  vessels  had  been  co-operating  with  the 
British  at  Toulon,  Captain  Hood  attached  no  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  unintelligibility  of  the  stranger’s  shouts, 
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and  replied  through  his  speaking-trumpet :  “  This  is 
His  Britannic  Majesty’s  frigate,  the  Juno  !  ” 

The  only  reply  from  the  brig  was  “  Viva  !  ” 

Further  questions  were  shouted  from  the  Juno  in 
English  and  French  which  those  on  board  the  brig  did 
not  seem  to  comprehend.  Then,  as  the  British  vessel 
was  passing  close  under  the  foreigner’s  stern,  somebody 
on  board  the  latter  called  out  “  Luff  !  ”  in  English. 

“  Luff,”  as  is  well  known,  is  an  order  to  the  helmsman 
to  sail  closer  to  the  wind,  or  to  come  up  into  the  wind, 
by  putting  the  helm  a-lee,  and  taking  it  as  a  friendly 
warning  that  he  was  running  his  ship  into  shallow 
water,  Hood  gave  orders  for  the  helm  to  be  put  down. 
But  even  before  the  Juno  came  head  to  wind  she 
grounded  and  remained  fast.  In  the  light  airs  and 
calm  water  she  was  in  no  apparent  danger,  so  the  sails 
were  clewed  up  and  temporarily  furled. 

It  was  about  now  that  a  boat  was  seen  to  leave  the 
brig  and  row  towards  the  town,  and  soon  afterwards, 
before  all  the  Juno’s  men  were  down  from  aloft,  a  sudden 
slant  of  wind  drove  the  ship  astern.  The  opportunity 
was  too  good  to  be  missed,  and  sail  was  set  on  the 
mizzen  to  back  the  vessel  clear  of  the  shoal,  the  bower 
anchor  being  let  go  the  moment  she  lost  sternway. 
With  the  pull  of  her  cable  the  ship  swung  head  to  wind, 
though  the  after  part  of  the  keel  and  rudder  were  still 
fast  on  the  shoal.  Nothing  remained  but  to  warp  her 
off,  and  the  launch  and  cutter  were  accordingly  hoisted 
out  and  orders  given  for  the  kedge  anchor  and  hawsers 
to  be  put  into  them. 

Before  this  could  be  done,  however,  a  boat  appeared 
close  to  the  ship.  She  was  hailed  and  answered  as 
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though  an  officer  were  on  board,  and  on  coming  along¬ 
side  two  officers  climbed  up  the  frigate’s  side  and  arrived 
on  deck.  One  of  them,  speaking  in  French,  informed 
Captain  Hood  that  it  was  the  senior  officer’s  order,  and 
a  local  regulation  of  the  port,  that  the  Juno  should 
move  to  another  portion  of  the  harbour  and  there 
undergo  ten  days’  quarantine. 

Hood,  far  from  satisfied,  demanded  to  know  where 
the  British  flagship  was  lying,  and  the  evasive  reply  of 
the  pretended  health  officer  excited  his  suspicions.  It 
was  at  this  moment  that  one  of  the  Juno's  midshipmen, 
a  keen-eyed  youth  who  had  been  peering  inquisitively 
at  the  strangers  in  the  fitful  light  of  the  moon,  suddenly 
noticed  that  their  hats  bore  the  blue,  white  and  red 
cockade  of  Republican  France. 

“  They  are  national  cockades  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

The  three  colours  were  plain  in  the  moonlight, 
and  to  a  further  question  about  Lord  Hood,  the  French¬ 
men,  seeing  they  were  discovered,  replied  in  their  own 
language  :  “  Make  your  minds  easy.  The  English  are 
good  people.  We  will  treat  them  kindly.  The  English 
Admiral  sailed  some  time  ago.” 

The  feelings  of  Captain  Hood  and  his  officers  and 
men  at  this  juncture  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  Instead  of  finding  the  British  fleet,  they 
had  sailed  the  Juno  into  the  very  jaws  of  an  enemy 
harbour  commanded  by  many  batteries  and  filled  with 
armed  vessels.  And  their  ship  was  not  merely  at 
anchor  as  though  in  a  friendly  port,  but  was  also  aground. 

There  was  not  a  soul  on  board  who  was  not  aware 
of  the  horrible  excesses  committed  by  the  French 
revolutionary  Government.  English  men  and  women 
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had  already  been  executed  in  Paris  for  no  further 
crime  than  that  they  were  English,  and  the  Juno's 
officers  and  men  would  provide  a  wonderful  spectacle 
for  a  bloodthirsty  mob  as  they  were  driven  to  the 
guillotine  in  the  tumbrils  after  a  travesty  of  a  trial. 
Captain  Hood  could  not  have  known  at  the  time  that 
the  representatives  of  the  revolutionary  Government 
in  Toulon  were  thirsting  for  revenge  because  of  the 
partial  destruction  of  their  fleet  and  dockyard  prior 
to  the  evacuation.  In  any  case,  however,  he  must 
have  been  aware  that  no  Englishman  stood  much 
chance  of  leniency  from  a  Government  which  had 
declared  itself  the  enemy  of  civilisation. 

But  the  Juno  was  not  to  be  given  up,  and  her  company 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  without  some  attempt 
at  escape,  and  a  puff  of  wind  coming  down  the  harbour 
at  this  moment  induced  Webley,  the  third  lieutenant, 
to  say  to  the  captain,  “  I  believe,  sir,  we  shall  be  able 
to  fetch  out  if  we  can  get  her  under  sail.” 

Captain  Hood  was  of  the  same  opinion.  The  crew  were 
promptly  ordered  to  their  stations,  while  the  French¬ 
men,  after  some  show  of  truculence  with  their  sabres, 
were  disarmed  and  sent  below  as  prisoners. 

In  three  minutes  the  men  were  aloft  and  every  sail 
in  the  Juno  was  set  and  the  yards  braced  ready  for 
casting.  The  hempen  cable  was  cut,  the  headsails 
filled  and  canted  the  ship’s  bow  away  from  the  shore. 
The  yards  were  braced  round  with  a  will,  and  the  ship, 
helped  by  a  friendly  puff  of  breeze,  moved  slowly 
towards  the  entrance,  the  launch  and  cutter,  as  well  as 
the  French  boat,  being  cut  adrift  in  order  not  to  impede 
her  progress. 
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The  French  brig,  meanwhile,  was  preparing  for  action 
and  lights  were  appearing  in  the  batteries  ashore,  and 
before  long  both  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  frigate 
as  she  slid  past  in  the  darkness.  Battery  after  battery 
chimed  in  as  their  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear,  the 
Juno  replying  with  good  effect  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurred. 

At  half- past  midnight,  with  her  rigging  and  sails 
badly  cut  about,  two  thirty-six-pound  shot  in  her  hull, 
two  French  prisoners  down  below,  but  not  a  man 
killed  or  wounded,  she  wTas  finally  clear  of  the  harbour 
and  safe,  eventually  joining  Lord  Hood  in  Hyeres 
Bay  on  January  13th. 

Captain  Hood  lived  to  render  further  good  service 
to  his  country,  and  besides  many  other  actions,  was 
present  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  in  1798  as  captain  of 
the  Zealous.  He  was  created  a  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Bath  in  1805,  and  a  Baronet  four  years  later,  and 
died  a  flag  officer  in  1814. 

But  there  is  no  more  picturesque  episode  in  his  event¬ 
ful  career  than  his  escape  from  Toulon  in  the  Juno 
in  1794.  Seldom  has  a  British  ship  evaded  capture 
in  such  dramatic  circumstances.  Seldom  has  a  vessel 
been  more  ably  extricated  from  a  position  of  supreme 
danger. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  PHILLIS  TRANSPORT 

1795 

I 

Early  in  August,  1795,  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  a 
detachment  of  troops,  which,  with  some  women  and 
children,  were  bound  from  Gravesend  to  Quebec  in  the 
hired  transport  Phillis. 

The  young  officer,  afterwards  to  become  well  known 
as  a  soldier  and  as  an  authority  on  artillery  and 
fortification,  was  Howard  Douglas.  Born  at  Gosport, 
Hampshire,  in  1776,  he  was  the  son  of  a  naval  officer, 
Charles  Douglas,  who,  as  a  captain,  received  a  baronetcy 
for  his  services  in  command  of  a  flotilla  on  Lake  Champ¬ 
lain  during  the  American  War  of  Independence.  He 
afterwards  served  against  the  French,  being  captain  of 
the  fleet  to  Rodney  in  his  victory  over  De  Grasse  in  the 
West  Indies  in  1782. 

Howard  Douglas  himself  was  originally  intended  for 
the  navy,  and  on  his  mother’s  death,  when  he  was  three 
years  of  age,  was  sent  to  live  with  an  aunt  near  Mussel¬ 
burgh  in  Scotland,  his  father  being  at  sea.  Here  he 
became  very  friendly  with  the  local  fishermen,  and 
while  still  a  boy  was  able  to  manage  a  fishing-boat  or 
ship’s  yawl  as  well  as  any  grown  seaman. 

Sir  Charles  Douglas  died  unexpectedly  in  1789,  and 
the  guardians  of  his  thirteen-year-old  son  came  to  the 
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conclusion  that  it  was  inadvisable  to  put  him  into  the 
navy  as  it  might  interfere  with  the  prospects  of  his  two 
half-brothers  who  were  already  in  the  naval  service. 
Instead,  and  without  consulting  the  boy,  they  obtained 
for  him  a  nomination  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
at  Woolwich  with  the  idea  that  he  should  enter  the 
artillery.  The  first  Howard  Douglas  heard  of  it,  indeed, 
was  when  he  was  ordered  to  present  himself  at  Wool¬ 
wich  in  the  summer  of  1790  to  undergo  the  entrance 
examination.  He  was  bitterly  disappointed,  for  it 
had  long  been  his  ambition  to  become  a  sailor,  but 
yielded,  we  are  told,  without  a  murmur.  He  took 
passage  to  Woolwich  in  a  Scottish  fishing-smack,  and 
owing  to  his  education  having  been  rather  neglected, 
arrived,  as  his  biographer  says,  “  in  first-rate  order  for 
the  midshipman’s  berth,  but  not  so  qualified  for  the 
Academy.” 

By  modern  standards  the  entrance  examination  was 
simple  enough,  but  he  failed  to  pass  it  through  his 
meagre  knowledge  of  mathematics.  Bitterly  dejected, 
he  was  advised  to  try  again,  and  the  poor  thirteen- 
year- old  lad  wandered  about  Woolwich  looking  for 
somebody  to  teach  him.  His  slender  stock  of  money 
would  not  allow  him  to  apply  to  the  more  expensive 
teachers  ;  but  he  was  lucky  enough  to  find  an  able 
mathematician  in  the  master  of  a  small  day-school. 
Within  three  weeks  he  had  learnt  enough  to  present 
himself,  and  passed  the  test  with  flying  colours. 

Receiving  his  first  commission  in  1795,  he  was  sent 
to  Tynemouth  Castle,  on  the  Northumbrian  coast,  to 
take  command  of  the  artillery  in  the  northern  district, 
the  country  then  being  under  the  threat  of  invasion. 
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Here  he  spent  most  of  his  spare  time  in  boats,  until, 
in  August,  he  was  detailed  to  take  charge  of  the  detach¬ 
ment  in  the  Phillis.  On  joining  that  vessel  at  Gravesend 
he  found  himself  the  senior  military  officer  on  board 
in  command  of  six  junior  subalterns. 

II 

In  1795  sea  voyages  were  very  leisurely  ;  but  owing 
to  foul  weather  in  the  Atlantic  the  Phillis's  passage 
was  even  slower  than  usual.  Douglas,  however,  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  every  moment  of  it,  for  it  gave  him 
ample  opportunity  of  indulging  in  his  pet  hobby  of  sea¬ 
manship.  He  frequently  turned  out  at  night  during 
gales  of  wind  and  went  aloft  reefing  or  furling  sail,  and 
soon  showed  himself  superior  to  any  of  the  regular 
seamen  at  their  own  work.  Provisions,  however,  began 
to  run  short,  and  when,  after  nine  weeks’  continual 
buffeting,  they  sighted  the  rocky  island  of  St.  Pierre 
off  the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  about  120 
miles  eastward  of  Cabot  Strait,  the  passage  between 
Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton  Island  leading  into  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  they  were  reduced  to  little  more 
than  salt  pork  and  mouldy  biscuit. 

Here  the  ship  met  with  another  furious  gale,  and  a 
great  wave  breaking  on  board  washed  both  boats  from 
where  they  were  lashed  on  the  booms  and  deposited 
them  on  deck,  considerably  damaged.  The  storm  blew 
itself  out  the  next  day  and  gave  way  to  a  flat  calm, 
which  in  turn  was  superseded  by  a  light  breeze  which 
wafted  the  ship  on  her  journey.  Having  been  battened 
under  hatches  for  many  days,  the  women  and  children 
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were  soon  on  deck  enjoying  the  fresh  air  and  congratu¬ 
lating  themselves  that  the  voyage  was  nearly  finished. 

The  military  officers  were  spending  the  evening  in 
the  cabin  when  the  captain  was  suddenly  called  away 
by  the  mate.  Suspecting  from  their  agitated  manner 
that  something  was  wrong,  Douglas  followed  them  on 
deck,  to  find  that  the  breeze  had  again  freshened  to  a 
gale,  and  the  night  was  pitch  black  with  the  dark  clouds 
overhead  seeming  almost  to  meet  the  great  waves  as 
they  rose  in  vertical  walls  of  water  alongside  the  ship. 
The  Phillis  rolled  and  pitched  sickeningly,  almost 
dipping  her  yardarms  into  the  water  as  she  lurched 
bodily  over  in  the  shrieking  squalls.  But  high  above 
the  howling  of  the  tempest  and  the  crash  of  breaking 
seas  they  could  hear  another  sound — the  threatening 
booming  of  breakers  dashing  themselves  in  fury  against 
an  iron-bound,  rock-fringed  coast.  With  the  wind  blow¬ 
ing  straight  in  from  seaward  the  Phillis  was  rapidly 
driving  ashore. 

Though  the  lives  of  all  on  board  depended  upon 
prompt  action,  the  crew,  only  two  of  whom  were 
British,  became  helpless  and  stricken  with  panic. 
Douglas,  however,  summed  up  the  situation  at  a  glance, 
and  by  the  captain’s  wishes  roused  out  his  troops  and 
bent  the  hempen  cable  to  the  bower  anchor,  which  they 
presently  let  go  in  twenty-five  fathoms  of  water.  It 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  check  the  ship,  swinging  her 
bows  into  the  wind  ;  but  before  long  the  strong  current 
had  hold  of  her  and  she  found  herself  being  carried 
bodily  to  leeward  towards  the  awful  breakers.  Black, 
forbidding-looking  cliffs  could  now  be  seen  on  either 
quarter.  The  Phillis,  indeed,  was  hopelessly  embayed. 
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Her  loss  appeared  inevitable,  and  there  seemed 
nothing  for  it  but  to  take  to  the  boats.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  weather  a  long  fang  of 
reef  on  the  lee  bow,  a  fringe  of  rock  marked  by  a  line 
of  leaping  breakers.  If  she  once  struck  it,  every  soul 
on  board  must  instantly  perish. 

The  seamen  were  ordered  aloft  to  make  sail ;  but 
not  a  man  of  them  would  obey  a  command  which 
meant  almost  certain  death.  Masts  and  yards  were 
invisible  in  the  darkness,  the  masts  themselves  bending 
like  twigs  and  the  rigging  alternately  hanging  in  bights 
and  tautening  out  like  harp-strings  as  the  vessel  lurched. 
The  deck  was  buried  in  breaking  seas  and  masses  of 
flying  spindrift,  and  the  captain,  seeing  the  utter  help¬ 
lessness  of  his  craven  crew,  called  for  volunteers  to  make 
sail.  Douglas  and  the  two  English  cabin-boys  came 
forward.  They  clambered  into  the  shrouds,  and  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives  lay  out  on  the  reeling  yards,  managing 
to  shake  a  reef  out  of  the  close-reefed  main-topsail  and 
to  loose  the  main-topgallantsail. 

For  the  next  few  moments  the  ship  plunged  and 
wallowed  like  a  mad  thing  with  her  canvas  ballooning 
out  almost  to  the  point  of  splitting  and  driving  her 
sideways  towards  the  reef.  But  after  a  period  of  nerve- 
racking  suspense  she  slowly  gathered  headway,  and 
clearing  the  shoal  by  a  miracle  drove  on  at  the  mercy 
of  wind  and  sea. 

For  the  moment  danger  was  past ;  but  realising  that 
the  loss  of  the  ship  was  inevitable,  Douglas  rushed  below 
to  his  berth  to  secure  what  few  valuables  he  possessed. 
He  had  lost  the  key  of  his  desk,  and  all  he  could  find 
was  a  gold  watch  left  him  by  his  father,  Avhich  he 
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fastened  in  his  belt.  Knowing  that  he  might  soon 
have  to  swim  for  his  life,  he  also  shed  his  redundant 
clothing  and  ran  back  on  deck  accompanied  by  a 
Newfoundland  dog,  his  inseparable  companion. 

The  seamen  had  been  given  orders  to  stow  provisions 
and  water  in  the  boats  together  with  fowling-pieces 
and  ammunition.  On  attempting  to  hoist  out  the  long¬ 
boat,  however,  a  great  sea  caught  her  bottom  and 
dashed  her  into  pieces  against  the  side  of  the  ship. 
The  very  next  wave  deposited  the  Phillis  herself  on  a 
ledge  of  sunken  rock  with  a  shock  which  shook  her  from 
truck  to  keelson  and  all  but  whipped  the  masts  out  of 
her.  It  was  an  awful  moment,  and  heeled  over  on  her 
broadside,  swept  forward  and  aft  by  raging  seas,  she 
crashed  again  and  again.  The  sailors,  as  Douglas  him¬ 
self  says,  “  behaved  like  cowards,”  and  above  the 
howling  of  the  wind  and  roar  of  the  sea  could  be  heard 
the  frantic  screams  of  the  terrified  women  and  children. 

Bumping  heavily,  the  ship  was  carried  bodily  over 
the  reef  and  drifted  in  towards  the  shore,  now  barely 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  There  seemed  no  possible 
hope  of  salvation,  for  a  feeble  glimmer  of  moonlight 
between  the  scurrying  clouds  showed  the  shore  as  a 
line  of  perpendicular  cliffs  with  the  sea  beating  tumult¬ 
uously  at  their  base.  The  coast  was  known  to  be  unin¬ 
habited.  Even  if  they  did  succeed  in  landing,  death 
by  starvation  seemed  to  stare  them  in  the  face. 

The  captain  now  ordered  the  second  boat  to  be 
hoisted  out ;  but  the  crew,  rushing  to  and  fro  like  men 
demented,  refused  to  obey.  Only  the  two  mates  and 
the  carpenter  came  forward,  so  Douglas  and  the  other 
military  officers  lent  a  willing  hand.  After  great 
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difficulty  they  hoisted  the  boat  over  the  side  ;  but  the 
moment  she  was  in  the  water  the  great  seas  threatened 
to  smash  her  in  fragments  against  the  side  of  the  ship. 
She  was  already  half-full  of  water,  and  jumping  into 
her,  Douglas  and  two  army  officers  strove  to  fend  her 
off.  Their  efforts  were  useless,  and  while  trying  to 
regain  the  Phillis  Douglas  fell  overboard,  the  boat 
being  flung  violently  into  the  side  of  the  ship  at 
the  same  moment  and  smashed.  Douglas,  however, 
managed  to  remain  afloat  until  lifted  by  a  wave,  and 
was  dragged  safely  on  board. 

The  transport,  her  bottom  beaten  in  through  crashing 
over  the  reef,  was  now  expected  to  founder  at  any 
moment,  and  nothing  could  be  done  to  save  her.  A 
few  of  those  on  board  awaited  their  fate  with  composure, 
and  others  prayed  on  their  knees.  Still  more,  however, 
incited  by  the  cowardly  behaviour  of  the  seamen,  ran 
about  in  a  frenzy  of  terror.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  Phillis  drifted  on,  finally  settling  on  a  sloping  ledge 
of  rock  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  base  of  the  cliffs. 
Here  she  stuck  fast  with  her  deck  still  above  water, 
and  it  appeared  just  possible  that  she  might  hold 
together  until  daylight. 

Those  on  board  spent  a  miserable  night,  with  the 
waves  breaking  constantly  over  the  ship  and  drenching 
them  through  and  through ;  but  after  what  seemed  an 
eternity  of  suspense,  the  dawn  came  to  show  that  the 
ship  was  within  fifteen  yards  of  the  land.  It  might 
have  been  fifteen  miles  for  all  the  chance  it  gave  them 
of  saving  themselves,  for  the  intervening  gap  was 
studded  with  rocks  through  which  surged  the  heavy 
seas  in  swirling  floods  of  breaking  water.  A  stony 
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beach  could  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  and  one  of 
the  crew,  braver  than  his  fellows,  successfully  swam 
ashore  and  gained  it.  But  hardly  had  he  touched 
the  shingle  than  he  was  caught  by  a  huge  wave  which 
dashed  him  to  death  in  full  sight  of  everyone  on  board. 
Undeterred  by  this,  an  artillery  officer  named  Barclay 
then  volunteered  to  swim  ashore  to  make  fast  a  hawser 
for  rescuing  the  entire  ship’s  company.  His  gallantry 
was  of  little  avail,  for  on  plunging  into  the  water  he  was 
at  once  hurled  against  the  rocks  and  drowned. 

Mountainous  waves,  one  after  the  other,  now  struck 
the  ship  and  made  a  clean  breach  over  her.  Another 
military  officer  was  washed  out  of  the  fore-chains  and 
disappeared,  while  an  officer’s  wife  was  torn  from  her 
husband’s  arms  and  swept  overboard.  One  of  the 
soldier’s  wives  was  the  next  to  go,  being  seen  holding 
up  her  two  children  until  they  all  sank  together.  Half 
a  dozen  others  met  a  similar  fate. 

Throughout  that  terrible  day  there  could  be  no 
further  attempts  at  getting  ashore,  and  nearly  frozen 
with  exposure  the  survivors  huddled  together  on  deck, 
seeking  what  shelter  they  could.  To  make  matters 
worse,  they  had  been  without  food  for  many  hours, 
while  the  motion  of  the  ship  was  so  violent  that  nobody 
could  go  below  for  supplies.  Luckily  a  piece  of  raw 
pork  and  a  cheese  were  found  floating  in  the  scuppers, 
and  these  being  cut  up  and  shared  out  provided  the 
only  meal  of  the  day. 

The  night  came  down  with  the  storm  still  raging 
furiously,  the  poor  women,  almost  stupefied  with  terror, 
crouching  over  their  crying  children  and  listening  to 
the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  roar  of  breakers  The 
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waves  burst  constantly  on  board,  filling  the  deck  with 
icy  water  and  the  air  with  flying  spray,  while  at  any 
moment  the  masts  might  go  overboard.  The  stern 
portion  of  the  ship  gradually  began  to  settle,  every 
lurch  shaking  the  ship’s  bell  and  causing  it  to  toll 
mournfully.  To  the  tortured  minds  of  the  survivors 
it  sounded  like  their  death-knell. 

With  one  solitary  exception,  the  numbed  women  lost 
their  hold  on  the  ropes  stretched  along  the  decks  and 
were  washed  overboard,  and  even  the  strongest  men 
did  not  expect  to  see  another  dawn.  Four  of  the  sea¬ 
men  determined  to  take  shelter  below,  and  procuring 
a  light  broke  their  way  into  the  storeroom,  where 
they  found  a  cask  of  rum.  Knocking  in  the  head  they 
soon  became  mad  drunk,  and  mingled  with  the  noise 
of  wind  and  sea  those  on  deck  could  hear  their  shouts 
of  wild  laughter,  mingled  with  curses  and  snatches  of 
song.  Their  potations  finished,  they  eventually  dropped 
off  to  sleep,  sleep  from  which  two  of  them  never  awoke. 

By  some  miracle,  however,  the  Phillis  remained  fast 
on  the  reef  without  breaking  up,  and  when  daylight 
came  the  weather  started  to  moderate.  A  raft  was 
built  of  spars  and  planking,  and  soon  it  was  calm  enough 
to  launch  it.  It  got  safely  ashore  with  two  men,  who 
had  been  ordered  to  make  fast  a  hawser  to  assist  in 
the  rescue  of  the  others.  But  no  sooner  had  they 
landed  than  they  wandered  off  inland  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  carry  out  their  orders  and  without  heeding  the 
captain  s  signals.  Utterly  heedless  of  the  lives  of  those 
left  on  board,  they  were  cowards  to  the  last. 

The  Phillis,  after  her  prolonged  battering,  was  now 
on  the  verge  of  sinking ;  but  another  raft  was  hastily 
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built,  and  the  second  mate,  the  carpenter  and  two 
seamen  managed  to  get  ashore.  They  made  a  bridge 
to  the  wreck  by  securing  a  hawser  to  the  bowsprit  and 
carrying  the  other  end  to  the  beach,  and  one  by  one 
the  survivors  were  ferried  to  dry  land. 

It  was  only  just  in  time.  Hardly  had  they  all 
assembled  ashore  when  the  ship  began  to  break  up  and 
the  water  became  littered  with  broken  spars  and  planking 
and  the  floating  portion  of  the  cargo  tossed  here  and 
there  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 

Ill 

For  the  moment  their  lives  were  spared,  though  they 
were  by  no  means  out  of  danger.  The  weather  was 
bitterly  cold  with  snow  lying  thick  upon  the  ground 
and  a  piercing  wind  whistling  in  from  off  the  sea.  They 
were  on  the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland,  the  country 
being  bleak  and  uninhabited,  with  deep  hollows  and 
sheer  gullies  alternating  on  every  side  with  high 
mountains  covered  with  almost  impenetrable  forests. 
They  sheltered  for  a  time  in  a  spruce  thicket,  huddling 
together  for  mutual  warmth  ;  but  it  was  lucky  that 
some  bales  of  cloth  were  washed  ashore  from  the  wreck 
to  serve  as  covering  for  their  aching  bodies. 

Though  rain  came  down  in  torrents  during  the  evening, 
they  fell  into  the  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion  when  dark¬ 
ness  fell.  Towards  dawn,  however,  there  came  a  sharp 
frost,  and  Douglas  was  suddenly  awakened  by  piercing 
screams  from  the  wife  of  his  servant,  the  only  surviving 
woman.  He  woke  her  husband  and  handed  her  over 
to  his  keeping,  and  aware  from  the  stiffness  of  his  own 
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limbs  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  becoming  frost¬ 
bitten,  roused  all  the  others  and  made  them  walk  about 
for  a  time  to  restore  their  circulation.  Feeling  warmer 
after  the  exercise  they  lay  down  again  to  rest,  only  to 
be  kept  awake  by  the  cries  of  the  suffering  woman. 
The  poor  soul  presently  became  mad,  raving  and  scream¬ 
ing  for  hours,  and  eventually  died  in  her  husband’s  arms. 
It  was  a  merciful  release. 

The  next  morning  was  fine  with  a  hot  sun,  which  put 
new  life  into  the  castaways.  It  also  allowed  them  to 
dry  their  wetted  tinder  and  to  kindle  a  fire  with  drift¬ 
wood  from  the  wreck.  But  the  rain  and  frost  of  the 
preceding  night  had  wrought  havoc  with  the  party, 
several  being  helpless  through  frost-bite  and  two  of 
the  military  officers  being  insensible.  Douglas  revived 
them  by  bringing  them  to  the  fire  and  massaging  their 
limbs  while  giving  them  small  quantities  of  wine,  a 
cask  of  which  had  come  ashore.  They  rallied  after  a 
time,  though  remaining  practically  paralysed. 

Wine  was  also  needed  by  many  of  the  others  ;  but 
the  seamen  now  seized  the  cask  and  bore  it  off  in 
triumph,  sharing  its  contents  among  themselves,  and 
soon  becoming  drunk  and  quarrelsome.  Douglas,  how¬ 
ever,  kept  a  firm  hand  on  his  soldiers,  keeping  them 
hard  at  work  collecting  driftwood  and  salving  any 
provisions  that  came  ashore. 

They  next  consulted  together  as  to  what  had  best 
be  done,  Douglas  voting  they  should  remain  where  they 
were,  and  suggesting  they  should  erect  a  beacon  with 
which  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  passing  vessel. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  him,  however,  that  they  were 
miles  out  of  the  ordinary  track  of  shipping,  the  coast 
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being  notoriously  dangerous  and  all  vessels  purposely 
giving  it  a  wide  berth.  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  wait  for  two  days  to  give  the  two  officers  a 
chance  of  recovery,  and  that  the  entire  party  should 
then  make  their  way  inland  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a 
settlement. 

The  invalids,  however,  sank  rapidly,  and  when  the 
forty-eight  hours’  grace  had  elapsed  both  were  delirious, 
with  pulses  barely  perceptible  and  feet  like  ice.  The 
lives  of  the  whole  party  were  at  stake,  and  convinced 
that  the  two  frost-bitten  officers  were  beyond  all  hope 
of  recovery,  the  others  abandoned  them  to  their  fate 
and  set  off  inland,  carrying  what  food  they  could.  They 
had  nothing  but  smoked  pork. 

They  spent  the  day  climbing  over  steep  mountains 
and  finding  a  precarious  way  through  patches  of  thick 
wood  and  forest,  becoming  utterly  exhausted  with 
their  efforts  and  camping  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
in  a  thicket  on  a  steep  hill-side.  They  built  a  fire  and 
served  out  rations  ;  but  two  more  poor  souls,  overcome 
by  fatigue  and  exposure,  passed  away  before  darkness 
came. 

The  survivors  spent  a  miserable  night  benumbed  with 
cold,  and  at  sunrise  the  next  morning  trudged  forward  on 
their  weary  journey  through  thick  snow,  with  torrents 
of  rain  and  a  cutting  wind  beating  in  their  faces.  It 
was  more  than  human  beings  could  bear.  One  man 
dropped  out  of  the  ranks  and  died  by  the  wayside,  then 
a  second  and  a  third,  and  presently  the  others  found 
themselves  in  a  valley  practically  walled  in  by  high 
hills  covered  in  forests  with,  in  front  of  them,  a  broad 
river  swirling  down  from  the  heights  above.  With  no 
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boat  to  cross  it,  it  was  clearly  impassable,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to.  return  to  the  place  where  they 
had  landed  from  the  wreck. 

The  return  march  was  a  veritable  agony,  which,  in 
their  exhausted  and  famished  condition,  broke  down 
some  of  the  strongest  of  the  party.  Douglas,  however, 
with  youth  and  strength  to  help  him,  led  them  back, 
and  on  their  return,  to  their  great  surprise  and  joy, 
they  found  the  two  officers  left  behind  greatly  recovered 
in  health. 

After  another  weary  night  spent  round  their  blazing 
fire,  they  set  to  work  to  erect  a  beacon  on  the  cliffs, 
using  for  this  purpose  the  mainmast  of  the  ship,  and 
fastening  a  large  black  flag  to  the  summit  to  attract 
attention  from  seaward.  They  also  built  themselves  a 
rude  hut  of  driftwood  and  stones,  which  afforded  some 
protection  against  the  weather. 

Before  long  the  meagre  supply  of  provisions  that  they 
had  been  able  to  salve  began  to  run  short,  and  starvation 
stared  them  in  the  face.  Then  came  mutiny,  for  the 
seamen,  finding  some  casks  of  wine  on  the  beach  together 
with  pork  and  cheese,  refused  to  give  them  up  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  but  carried  them  off  and  formed  a  camp 
of  their  own.  A  few  of  the  soldiers  were  inclined  to 
join  them,  and  were  actually  leaving  the  hut  when 
Douglas  called  them  back. 

“  No  more  of  your  orders,”  the  ringleader  truculently 
retorted.  “  We’re  all  equals  now.” 

Douglas,  determined  at  all  hazards  to  maintain  his 
authority,  flew  at  the  man’s  throat  with  a  knife. 

“  We  are  all  equals  in  misfortune,”  he  is  said  to  have 
replied.  “  Your  officers  are  willing  to  bear  privations 
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equally  with  you  ;  but  you  shall  discharge  your  duty, 
and  we  will  be  obeyed.  You  are  under  my  command, 
and  I  shall  act  as  though  we  were  in  the  field.  Obey 
my  orders,  or,  by  Heaven,  I  will  kill  you  on  the  spot  !  ” 

The  man,  overawed  by  this  unexpected  show  of  force, 
thought  better  of  his  intention  and  gave  no  further 
trouble. 

For  how  many  days  they  remained  in  their  camp 
we  are  not  told  ;  but  their  sufferings  rapidly  became 
worse,  men  dying  almost  daily  from  hardship  and 
privation.  Even  the  mate  and  carpenter  of  the  Phillis 
became  disabled  and  helpless  as  the  time  passed  with 
no  hope  of  relief.  Starvation  had  actually  begun, 
indeed,  when  at  three  o’clock  one  afternoon  there  came 
a  joyful  shout  from  the  lookout-man  on  the  cliff,  and 
gazing  seaward  they  could  see  a  small  schooner  just 
visible  on  the  horizon. 

The  night  was  already  drawing  in,  and  the  little  ship 
was  so  far  away  that  she  might  not  see  their  beacon 
before  darkness  fell.  With  terrible  suspense  in  their 
hearts,  they  anxiously  watched  her  movements,  con¬ 
vinced  at  times  that  she  must  see  their  signal  of  distress, 
equally  certain  at  others  that  she  would  pass  by 
unheeding  and  leave  them  to  die  miserable  deaths  by 
starvation. 

Then  at  last  it  was  noticed  that  the  ship  was  gradually 
coming  nearer,  and  presently  they  could  see  her  hull 
and  details  of  her  rig  and  figures  on  deck.  Did  she 
discern  their  signal  ? 

Finally  a  flag  fluttered  out  at  her  masthead,  and 
cheer  after  cheer  broke  out  from  the  famished  casta¬ 
ways  as  they  clustered  on  the  beach  and  watched  the 
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schooner  enter  the  bay  and  come  to  an  anchor.  Of 
those  who  had  sailed  from  England  in  the  Phillis  only 
twenty  remained  ;  but  they  were  saved  at  last. 

A  boat  came  ashore  from  the  schooner,  and  after 
some  little  argument  the  skipper  was  induced  to  receive 
all  the  castaways  on  board.  His  little  ship,  it  appeared, 
was  on  her  way  to  a  fishing  settlement  in  Fortune  Bay, 
and  he  warned  them  they  would  have  to  remain  there 
for  the  winter  until  the  close  of  the  fishing  season,  for 
the  place  had  no  communication  with  the  outer  world 
except  in  the  spring,  and  then  only  by  ships  which 
exchanged  supplies  for  salted  codfish  which  they  carried 
to  the  West  Indies,  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Communication  with  Canada  or  any  part  of 
British  America  there  was  none. 

Arrived  at  the  settlement,  the  survivors  were  received 
with  the  greatest  kindness  by  the  fishermen.  Almost 
naked  on  landing,  they  were  provided  with  clothing 
from  the  local  store,  and  rigged  out  as  a  sailor  Douglas 
amused  himself  for  a  time  by  learning  navigation  from 
the  mate  of  the  Phillis,  or  by  going  afloat  with  his 
fishermen  hosts.  The  delay  in  reaching  civilisation, 
however,  was  not  at  all  to  his  liking,  and  it  seemed 
improbable  that  he  would  have  a  chance  of  reaching 
Quebec  unless  he  went  thither  via  the  West  Indies. 
His  bills  on  the  military  authorities,  however,  passed 
as  legal  tender  in  the  settlement,  and  after  consulting 
the  others  he  purchased  a  fishing- boat  and  set  about 
rigging  her  as  a  schooner,  with  the  intention  of  sailing 
on  to  Quebec.  The  work  of  conversion  occupied  the 
long  days  of  winter,  and  by  the  following  April  the  little 
ship  was  ready  for  sea.  Their  start  was  delayed  by  a 
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series  of  furious  gales,  and  now  it  was  that  their  plans 
were  interrupted  by  a  wholly  unexpected  incident. 

It  so  happened  that  a  schooner  bound  from  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  to  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  was  driven 
by  bad  weather  into  the  harbour  of  St.  Pierre.  Hearing 
that  a  party  of  shipwrecked  soldiers  were  marooned  at 
the  fishing  station,  her  captain  sailed  on  to  Fortune 
Bay.  The  weather  was  still  very  bad  ;  but  the  entire 
party  were  presently  embarked  and  on  their  way  to 
civilisation. 

Even  now  their  adventures  were  not  entirely  over. 
In  the  days  of  which  we  write  there  was  a  great  dearth 
of  seamen  for  the  Royal  Navy,  and  any  man-of-war 
meeting  a  merchantman  was  empowered  to  muster 
her  crew  and  impress  for  service  any  men  on  board 
which  were  considered  to  be  over  and  above  the  bare 
number  required  for  working  the  ship.  The  most  likely 
looking  men  were  invariably  chosen,  and  the  best 
seamen  in  the  navy  of  the  period  generally  came  from 
homeward  bound  merchant  vessels,  the  poor  fellows 
frequently  being  dragged  from  their  vessels  within 
sight  of  home  after  voyages  of  two  or  three  years  to 
serve  for  another  long  stretch  in  vessels  of  war. 

Arriving  off  Placentia,  the  schooner  fell  in  with  His 
Majesty’s  frigate  Shark,  which,  suspicious  of  the  crowd 
on  deck  and  scenting  a  good  haul  of  recruits,  ordered 
her  to  heave  to  and  send  a  boat.  Douglas,  still  in  his 
seaman’s  clothes,  formed  one  of  the  boat’s  crew,  and 
on  getting  alongside  the  Shark  was  hailed  by  the  seamen 
and  asked  to  come  on  board  for  a  yarn.  Thinking  him 
a  sailor,  they  asked  him  question  after  question,  listening 
open-mouthed  to  his  story  of  the  wreck.  The  schooner’s 
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captain,  meanwhile,  was  interviewing  Captain  O’Brien 
of  the  frigate,  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  sent  for¬ 
ward  for  “  Mr.  Douglas,  the  artillery  officer,”  that  his 
listeners  discovered  he  was  not  one  of  themselves. 
The  fact  of  a  military  officer  masquerading  as  a  sailor 
struck  them  as  so  unusual  and  ludicrous  that  Douglas 
was  pursued  with  howls  of  merriment  as  he  made  his 
way  aft  to  the  cabin  to  be  welcomed  by  the  captain. 

Parting  company  with  the  Shark,  the  schooner  arrived 
next  day  at  St.  John’s,  and  here  her  crowded  deck 
again  attracted  the  attention  of  a  man-of-war.  She 
was  H.M.S.  Pluto,  lying  at  anchor,  who  ordered  her  to 
heave  to.  Before  long  her  boat  was  alongside. 

“  Hullo  !  ”  said  a  smart  lieutenant,  coming  on  board. 
“You  seem  to  have  got  a  very  big  crew  in  so  small  a 
ship.” 

The  schooner’s  captain  replied  that  he  had  rescued 
the  survivors  of  a  shipwreck. 

“  Whew !  ”  cried  the  naval  officer.  “  What  a 
glorious  chance  for  us  !  We’re  short-handed,  and  can 
take  them  all.  Just  separate  the  shipwrecked  people 
from  your  crew.  They  couldn’t  have  a  better  opening, 
for  we’re  sailing  for  the  West  Indies  to-morrow,  and 
there’ll  be  plenty  of  prize-money  for  the  asking.” 

“  But  some  of  them  are  soldiers,”  the  captain  pro¬ 
tested. 

The  lieutenant  shook  his  head  disbelievingly. 

Here’s  a  seaman,  at  any  rate,”  he  observed,  slapping 
Douglas  on  the  shoulder.  “  How  long  have  you  been 
at  sea,  my  lad  ?  ” 

This  is  my  first  ocean  voyage,”  Douglas  answered, 
enjoying  the  jest. 
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“  What,  were  you  bred  in  the  coasting  trade  ?  ” 
came  the  next  inquiry. 

“  Well,  I  know  something  of  the  coasting  trade.” 

“  I  thought  so.  What  craft  did  you  serve  in  ?  ” 

“  The  Berwick  and  Leith  smacks,”  Douglas  told  him 

“  Ah,  that  will  do — nothing  better,”  the  man-of-war’s 
officer  replied.  “  Stand  on  one  side,  my  man.” 

Douglas,  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  obeyed  orders,  and 
was  presently  joined  by  other  men.  Finally,  when  the 
lieutenant  had  made  what  he  considered  a  good  enough 
haul,  he  ordered  them  into  the  boat  alongside. 

“  But  I  tell  you  you’ve  got  soldiers  in  that  lot,” 
objected  the  schooner  captain,  thinking  the  joke  had 
gone  far  enough.  “  And  one  of  them  is  a  soldier- 
officer.” 

“  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  ”  laughed  the  naval  man. 
“You  can  tell  that  yarn  to  the  marines.  I’m  a  seaman 
myself  and  know  a  sailor  when  I  see  one.  D’you  think 
I’m  damned  fool  enough  to  mistake  an  artillery  officer 
for  a  seaman  ?  ” 

“  But  I  assure  you  he  is  an  officer,”  the  captain 
reiterated. 

“  Then  where’s  his  commission  ?  ”  the  lieutenant 
demanded. 

Douglas’s  credentials,  with  all  his  baggage  and  per¬ 
sonal  belongings,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  the 
Phillis ,  and  more  convinced  than  ever  that  he  was 
being  cheated,  the  naval  officer  tersely  ordered  the  party 
down  into  his  waiting  boat.  Their  claim  to  exemption, 
he  explained,  could  be  made  on  the  quarterdeck  of  the 
Pluto,  where  it  could  be  fully  investigated. 

Then  it  was  that  the  schooner  captain  drew  his 
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attention  to  the  pendant  flying  at  his  masthead,  a 
symbol  which  denoted  that  she  sailed  under  Government 
charter,  thereby  protecting  all  on  board  from  impress¬ 
ment.  The  schooner,  in  point  of  fact,  had  been  legally 
hired  by  Douglas  himself,  as  the  senior  military  officer, 
to  carry  his  men  to  safety.  The  lieutenant,  glancing 
aloft,  but  by  no  means  satisfied,  was  eventually  forced 
to  agree,  and  returned  to  his  ship  rather  disgruntled 
without  obtaining  a  single  man. 

On  arrival  at  St.  John’s,  Douglas  and  his  brother 
officers,  still  clothed  as  seamen,  paid  an  official  call  at 
Government  House,  and  were  very  kindly  received  by 
His  Excellency,  who  bade  them  to  dinner  the  same 
evening.  Almost  the  first  people  they  met  on  attending 
the  function  were  the  captain  of  the  Pluto  and  his 
dapper  lieutenant.  Looks  were  exchanged ;  but  at 
last  the  latter  seemed  convinced  that  Douglas  really 
was  what  he  professed  to  be,  for  the  episode  of  the 
morning  was  not  mentioned  and  nothing  interrupted 
the  harmony  of  the  evening. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  the  schooner  weighed 
anchor  and  proceeded  for  Halifax,  where,  having  been 
supposed  lost  at  sea  six  months  before,  Douglas  and 
his  officers  and  men  were  received  with  the  greatest 
joy.  The  officers,  still  attired  as  seamen,  were  ordered 
to  dine  with  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Edward,  then 
commanding  the  troops  in  Nova  Scotia. 

“  Sir,”  said  Douglas  on  presenting  himself,  “  we  have 
no  clothes  but  what  we  stand  in.” 

If  all  the  tailors  in  Rond  Street  were  here,  I  would 
receive  you  in  no  other  dress,”  the  Prince  replied  with 
a  laugh. 
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They  finally  arrived  at  Quebec  seven  months  after 
their  supposed  death,  to  be  received  again  with  open 
arms. 

It  was  not  long  before  Douglas  again  found  himself 
at  sea,  for  news  came  to  Quebec  to  say  that  a  French 
squadron  was  scouring  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and 
that  the  island  of  St.  Pierre  had  been  raided  and  the 
fishing  settlement  destroyed.  There  were  few  British 
ships  in  North  American  waters,  and  as  an  outward- 
bound  convoy  was  due  from  England,  it  appeared 
certain  that  it  would  be  snapped  up  by  the  enemy. 
The  Canadian  Government  thereupon  decided  to  equip 
an  armed  schooner  to  get  news  of  the  enemy’s  move¬ 
ments  ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  find  a  person  competent 
to  command  her. 

Then  someone  remembered  a  small  sailing-boat 
which  cruised  about  the  bay  in  all  weathers.  It  was 
Douglas  again  at  his  pet  hobby,  and  recollecting  his 
experiences  in  the  Phillis,  and  that  his  father,  Sir 
Charles,  was  the  naval  officer  who  had  saved  Quebec 
by  his  victory  on  the  Lakes,  he  was  offered  the  command. 

He  accepted  “  provided  no  better  man  could  be 
found,”  and  presently,  as  an  artillery  subaltern  of 
twenty,  found  himself  captain  of  a  fast,  250-ton  schooner, 
in  which  for  a  month  or  two  he  did  good  service. 

The  command  of  a  man-of-war  is  a  distinction  which 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  military  officers. 

V 

Interesting  though  it  is,  we  cannot  follow  the  rest  of 
Howard  Douglas’s  career  in  its  full  detail ;  but  in  1798 
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he  was  again  doing  the  work  of  a  sailor  during  a  voyage 
home  to  England  on  leave.  He  became  a  Captain  in 
1799  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  found  himself 
appointed  to  the  Royal  Military  College,  then  newly 
established  at  High  Wycombe.  Advised  to  retire  from 
the  artillery  to  facilitate  promotion,  he  attained  the  rank 
of  Major  in  the  line  in  1804,  becoming  Commandant  of 
the  College  two  years  later  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel. 

The  year  1808  found  him  Assistant  Quarter-Master- 
General  to  Sir  John  Moore  during  the  famous  retreat 
to  Corunna,  and  in  1809,  having  in  the  meanwhile 
succeeded  his  deceased  half-brother  in  the  baronetcy, 
he  took  part  in  the  abortive  expedition  to  Walcheren. 
Two  years  later  he  went  out  to  Spain  and  served  during 
the  Peninsular  War,  returning  to  England  in  1813 
to  become  Inspector- General  of  Education,  while  still 
retaining  the  appointment  of  Commandant  of  the 
Senior  College  at  Addiscombe.  With  the  peace  he  was 
nominated  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  and  a  Knight  of 
the  Spanish  Order  of  Charles  III. 

He  had  great  versatility  of  mind,  and  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  period  of  study,  wrote  a  text-book  on  naval 
gunnery,  which  became  a  standard  work  and  earned 
for  its  author  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1824,  as  a  Major-General,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  Brunswick.  He  had  married  in  1799, 
and  now  embarked  with  his  family  in  the  frigate 
Samarang  for  the  voyage  to  Halifax,  the  spot  where 
he  had  landed  thirty  years  before  as  a  shipwrecked 
subaltern  in  the  garb  of  a  sailor. 

Returning  to  England  in  1829,  he  was  granted  the 
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degree  of  D.C.L.  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in 
1835  became  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
a  rather  unenviable  appointment  which  he  held  for 
several  years.  For  a  time  he  was  in  Parliament,  but 
retired  from  active  politics  in  1847  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  to  spend  his  time  preparing  new  editions  of  his 
book  on  naval  gunnery,  besides  writing  volumes  on 
fortification  and  naval  warfare  under  steam. 

There  were  few  warlike  subjects  to  which  he  did  not 
turn  his  capable  mind,  though  it  is  curious  to  find  him 
a  staunch  opponent  of  the  then  new-fangled  armoured 
vessel  of  war. 

He  died  in  1861  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Bath  and  a 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Civil,  wearing  both  decorations  by 
the  special  wish  of  the  Prince  Consort.  Besides  his 
other  distinctions,  he  was  also  a  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  and  had  been 
offered  the  G.C.B.  (Military  Division)  shortly  before  his 
death,  but  refused  it  on  the  score  that  he  was  “  too 
old  for  such  vanities.” 

Born  of  a  naval  family,  intended  for  the  sea  that  he 
loved,  Howard  Douglas  eventually  became  famous  as 
a  scientific  soldier  and  writer.  To  what  heights  might 
he  have  risen  if  his  guardians  had  allowed  him  to  follow 
his  bent  and  his  father’s  footsteps  and  become  a  sailor  ? 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  WATER  LILY 

1824 

On  a  Friday  evening  in  November,  1824,  the  sailing- 
vessel  Water  Lily  of  London,  commanded  by  Captain 
Christopher  Nixon,  sailed  from  the  Downs  with  a  fair 
south-easterly  breeze  on  her  way  down-Channel.  The 
next  morning  the  wind  chopped  round  to  the  westward 
and  started  to  blow  hard,  and  for  the  next  thirty-six 
hours  the  ship  beat  to  and  fro  striving  to  make  good 
her  course.  By  the  Monday  evening  she  was  off 
Dunnose,  close  to  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  then 
tacked  and  stood  off  to  the  south-south-west,  Captain 
Nixon  intending  to  wait  for  daylight  before  proceeding 
to  an  anchorage  in  the  Solent. 

At  five  o’clock  the  following  morning  it  came  on  to 
blow  a  furious  gale  from  the  south-west,  with  thick 
weather  and  a  heavy  sea.  As  the  wind  was  in  her 
teeth,  the  W ater  Lily  had  no  chance  whatever  of  reaching 
her  desired  anchorage.  Instead,  Captain  Nixon  was 
forced  to  set  all  the  sail  he  dared  in  an  effort  to  escape 
the  dreaded  Owers  shoal  off  Selsey  Bill,  towards  which 
the  tide  was  setting  strongly  and  the  ship  was  rapidly 
being  carried  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.  Very  soon 
she  was  being  blown  bodily  to  leeward  like  a  cork  along 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  on  sounding  and  obtaining 
twenty  fathoms  of  water  the  captain  realised  there 
was  little  hope  of  clearing  the  awful  ledge  of  rocks  upon 
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which  the  sea  must  now  be  breaking  tumultuously.  As 
a  last  chance  of  clawing  free  of  danger,  however,  he  set 
the  foretopsail  at  the  risk  of  having  it  blown  to  shreds. 

The  additional  canvas  served  no  useful  purpose,  for 
at  eight  o’clock,  the  Aveather  still  being  hazy  and  over¬ 
cast,  those  on  board  the  Water  Lily  could  see  the  awful 
breakers  on  the  margin  of  the  shoal  close  to  leeward. 
In  the  shallow,  rock-studded  water  the  whitened, 
wind-ripped  hummocks  piled  themselves  up  and  leapt 
furiously  in  all  directions,  breaking  in  yeasty  tumult, 
jostling  each  other  confusedly  with  sheets  of  spray 
from  their  ragged  crests  hurtling  madly  to  leeward  in 
the  fury  of  the  gale.  It  was  a  dreadful  sight,  enough 
to  terrify  the  most  stout-hearted  seaman,  for  in  that 
awful  turmoil  it  seemed  utterly  impossible  that  any 
ship  could  live.  The  Water  Lily  was  being  carried 
inexorably  to  her  doom  by  wind  and  tide,  for  nothing 
further  could  now  be  done  to  avoid  the  shoal.  There 
was  not  a  man  on  board  who  did  not  expect  death 
within  a  few  minutes. 

Preparing  themselves  for  the  appalling  crash  which 
would  mean  the  end  of  the  ship  and  everyone  aboard 
her,  the  wretched  crew  watched  the  shoal  drawing 
closer  and  closer.  Captain  Nixon,  however,  had  not 
given  up  all  hope.  Through  the  murk  and  flying  spray 
he  could  just  see  the  friendly  shape  of  the  Owers  light- 
vessel,  and  knowing  that  the  portion  of  the  shoal  ahead 
was  narrow,  he  retained  his  presence  of  mind  and 
calmly  gave  orders  for  the  ship  to  be  run  off  before 
the  wind,  with  the  idea  of  bumping  her  through  the 
nearer  rocks  and  beaching  her  on  a  more  sheltered 
portion  of  the  reef,  where  there  might  be  a  remote 
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chance  of  saving  their  lives  before  the  vessel  finally 
broke  up.  It  must  have  seemed  utter  madness,  a 
forlorn  hope  with  the  slenderest  possible  hope  of 
salvation.  But  there  was  no  alternative.  It  was  that 
or  inevitable  destruction. 

The  Water  Lily  was  soon  among  the  breakers,  running 
before  the  wind  like  an  arrow,  reeling  and  staggering 
in  the  seas  under  a  press  of  sail  with  the  tide  under  her 
bottom,  and  great  masses  of  water  rearing  themselves 
up  alongside  and  toppling  heavily  on  board  and  threaten¬ 
ing  to  overwhelm  her.  Her  decks  were  soon  deep  in 
water  and  her  men  hanging  on  for  life.  The  compass 
was  washed  overboard,  two  of  the  men  were  injured, 
the  bulwarks  were  battered  in,  and  some  of  the  sails 
blown  to  tatters.  But  still  she  sped  on. 

For  what  must  have  seemed  an  eternity  the  crew 
waited  in  horrible  anxiety  for  the  ripping  impact 
which  would  hurl  them  to  their  doom.  The 
minutes  passed  in  intolerable  suspense ;  but  the 
expected  crash  never  came.  Then,  at  last,  with 
their  hearts  full  of  thankfulness,  they  saw  the 
whitened  water  astern  of  them  and  realised  they  were 
saved.  By  a  miracle  the  Water  Lily  had  achieved  the 
impossible,  scraping  through  the  closely-clustered  rocks 
without  touching  once.  Their  feelings  of  joy  in  this 
supreme  moment  can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

Throughout  the  day  the  ship  careered  madly  on  to 
the  eastward  under  all  the  sail  she  could  carry.  The 
gaunt  cliffs  of  Beachy  Head  lay  ahead  as  another 
danger,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  impossible  that  she 
could  avoid  them.  But  by  ten  o’clock  that  night  she 
was  in  thirty  fathoms  of  water,  and  the  wind  had  hauled 
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more  to  the  west,  while  the  west-going  tide  was  helping 
to  check  her  headlong  progress.  The  sea  was  still  very 
heavy  ;  but  watching  his  opportunity  Captain  Nixon 
shortened  sail  and  brought  his  vessel  to  the  wind, 
and,  avoiding  Beachy  Head,  sped  on  to  the  eastward 
and  eventually  reached  the  Downs,  where  he  came 
safely  to  an  anchor. 

During  her  ordeal  the  Water  Lily  had  lost  one  of 
her  anchors  which  was  over  the  bows  and  ready  for 
letting  go,  it  having  to  be  unshackled  and  dropped 
with  fifteen  fathoms  of  chain-cable  to  avoid  the  flukes 
crashing  through  the  bows  below  water.  She  had  two 
men  injured  through  the  seas  washing  them  violently 
against  the  side  of  the  ship,  while  her  foretopsail  was 
blown  away  and  her  bulwarks  splintered.  But  with 
these  exceptions  she  was  as  tight  and  as  sound  as  on 
the  day  she  had  left  London. 

From  start  to  finish  the  passage  of  the  shoal  lasted 
ten  minutes,  possibly  less  ;  but  those  who  know  the 
dreaded  Owers  and  have  seen  it  at  its  worst  will  agree 
with  the  contemporary  account  which  states  that  the 
Water  Lily's  escape  was  “  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
instances  of  preservation  from  shipwreck.” 

To  have  avoided  the  shoal  altogether  was  impossible 
on  account  of  the  gale  and  tide.  To  have  sailed  head¬ 
long  through  that  rock-studded  welter  in  safety  during 
a  gale  of  wind,  with  those  terrifying  breakers  playing 
in  all  directions  and  all  but  overwhelming  the  labour¬ 
ing  ship,  was  nothing  short  of  miraculous,  a  merciful 
act  of  Providence  aided  by  the  consummate  seamanship 
and  presence  of  mind  of  Captain  Christopher  Nixon 
and  his  men. 


THE  VICTORY  IN  THE  ARCTIC 
1829-33 

I 

On  May  24th,  1829,  a  little  vessel  named  the  Victory, 
commanded  by  Captain  John  Ross,  Royal  Navy,  then 
aged  fifty-two,  sailed  from  Gravesend  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  to  the  Arctic.  She  was  an  old  packet-boat 
which  at  one  time  had  plied  between  Liverpool  and  the 
Isle  of  Man,  a  ship  originally  of  85  tons,  but  which, 
by  raising  her  5§  feet,  had  been  given  a  tonnage  of  150. 

In  those  days  steamships  were  still  in  their  infancy  ; 
but  the  Victory  was  provided  with  a  primitive  engine 
driving  a  pair  of  paddle-wheels,  which  could  be  lifted 
out  of  water  when  the  ship  was  under  sail  alone. 
There  was  no  funnel,  the  fires  in  the  furnaces  being 
kept  active  by  means  of  patent  bellows.  The  machinery, 
however,  was  badly  designed  and  constructed.  From 
first  to  last  it  proved  utterly  useless,  a  mere  encum¬ 
brance  which  took  up  much  valuable  space. 

The  expedition  was  provisioned  and  stored  for  three 
years,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  carry  the  large 
numbers  of  casks  and  bales  on  board  the  ship  herself, 
she  towed  behind  her  a  decked  vessel  of  16  tons  named 
the  Krusenstern.  It  had  also  been  arranged  for  a 
whaleship,  the  John,  to  meet  the  Victory  at  Loch 
Ryan,  and,  with  a  further  consignment  of  stores  on 
board,  to  accompany  her  to  the  Arctic.  She  was  to 
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fish  for  whales  on  the  way  in  order  to  compensate  for 
some  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  fitting  out. 


II 

It  here  seems  advisable  to  digress  for  a  moment  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  Captain 
Ross’s  expedition  in  the  Victory. 

In  1815,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  wars  against 
America  and  France,  and  mainly  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  Mr. — afterwards  Sir — John  Barrow,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty,  an  interest  in  Polar  exploration  again 
took  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  Government,  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  and  various  learned  societies. 
They  were  particularly  anxious  to  discover  a  channel 
uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  north  of  the 
American  continent,  which  had  been  sought  since  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century  but  never  found. 

Three  years  later  Captain  John  Ross,  with  the 
Isabella  and  Alexander,  the  latter  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Edward  Parry,  had  been  sent  north  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  They  had  circumnavigated  Baffin 
Bay  and  verified  certain  of  the  discoveries  made  by 
Baffin  200  years  before  and  subsequently  discredited, 
besides  showing  the  Davis  Straits  whalemen  that  they 
would  find  a  profitable  fishery  considerably  to  the 
northward  of  where  they  generally  worked. 

But  in  other  respects  Ross’s  expedition  was  disap¬ 
pointing.  He  did  not  push  home  his  discoveries,  and 
imagined  certain  openings  in  the  north-western  coast  of 
Baffin  Bay  to  be  mere  inlets  instead  of  broad  channels 
which  would  be  navigable  when  not  blocked  with  ice. 
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In  particular,  he  reported  that  he  had  seen  a  chain 
of  high  mountains  stretching  across  Lancaster  Sound, 
thus  barring  further  progress  in  that  neighbourhood. 

On  his  return  to  England  there  was  considerable 
controversy  about  the  supposed  closing  of  Lancaster 
Sound,  many  of  his  own  officers,  including  Parry,  the 
second  in  command,  and  Captain  Sabine,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  who  had  accompanied  the  expedition  as  a 
scientist,  being  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  wide 
channel  leading  westward.  The  Admiralty,  dissatisfied 
with  the  results,  accordingly  resolved  upon  another 
expedition  to  clear  up  the  matter,  and,  if  possible,  to 
find  a  passage  opening  westward  into  the  Behring 
Straits. 

It  sailed  in  1819,  under  the  command  of  Parry, 
then  aged  twenty-nine,  the  ships  selected  being  the 
Hecla  and  Griper.  By  July  28th  they  were  off  Lan¬ 
caster  Sound,  and  standing  down  it,  thus  disposed  of 
Ross’s  theory  that  it  was  a  mere  inlet.  Parry  next 
sailed  150  miles  down  what  he  christened  Prince 
Regent  Inlet,  subsequently  turning  north  to  discover 
Wellington  Channel.  Thence  he  proceeded  westward 
into  the  unknown  Arctic,  finding  and  naming  a  verit¬ 
able  archipelago  of  islands,  and  finally  reaching  Melville 
Island,  so  named  after  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

He  returned  to  England  in  October,  1820,  after 
what  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  Arctic  voyages, 
for  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  had  proved  that 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  must  be  united. 
Above  all,  however,  he  had  shown  that  the  rigours  of 
an  Arctic  winter  could  be  faced  without  loss  of  health, 
and  that  Arctic  travelling  was  possible.  He  was  justly 
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promoted  for  his  services  and  received  many  other 
rewards,  while  by  crossing  the  meridian  of  110°  west 
he  earned  a  Government  bounty  of  £5,000. 

In  1820-21,  Franklin,  travelling  overland  from 
Hudson  Bay,  traced  out  a  portion  of  the  North 
American  coast  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle ;  while  in 
May,  1821,  Parry,  with  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  was  again 
despatched  north  by  sea.  Proceeding  by  Hudson 
Strait,  he  passed  through  Frozen  Strait  and  examined 
Repulse  Bay,  sailing  on  up  Fox  Channel,  surveying  the 
shores  of  the  Melville  Peninsula,  discovering  and  naming 
Fury  and  Hecla  Strait,  and  finally  returning  home 
towards  the  end  of  1823. 

The  period  1822-23  saw  another  overland  journey 
by  Franklin  to  explore  the  northern  coast  of  America  ; 
while  in  1824  Parry  sailed  for  a  third  expedition  in 
the  Fury  and  Hecla.  He  duly  passed  through  Lancaster 
Sound  and  entered  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  to  spend  the 
winter  on  its  eastern  side  on  North  Somerset  Island. 
In  July,  1825,  when  the  ships  were  released  by  the 
ice,  he  attempted  to  work  his  way  south.  The  ice  in 
the  channel,  however,  approached  the  land  and  drove 
both  ships  ashore,  severely  damaging  the  Fury.  The 
greater  portion  of  her  stores  had  to  be  landed  and  the 
ship  herself  abandoned,  the  Hecla,  with  Parry  on 
board,  returning  to  Peterhead  in  October. 

Parry’s  fourth  voyage  took  place  in  1827,  when, 
again  in  the  Hecla,  he  proceeded  to  the  north  coast  of 
Spitzbergen  and  made  an  attempt  to  reach  the  North 
Pole  in  boats  and  sledges.  He  attained  latitude 
82°  45',  a  record  for  the  next  fifty  years  ;  but  having 
travelled  172  miles  from  the  ship,  was  forced  to  return 
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owing  to  the  southerly  drift  of  the  polar  ice  rendering 
further  progress  impossible. 

Like  Captain  Scott  in  the  Antarctic,  Parry  was  the 
pioneer  of  all  sledge  travel  in  the  Arctic.  He  had  done 
more  than  any  living  man  to  add  to  our  knowledge 
of  that  icy  sea  and  archipelago  of  islands  lying  to  the 
north  of  America.  In  April,  1829,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine,  he  was  knighted  for  his  eminent  services. 

John  Ross,  as  already  mentioned,  had  led  the  first 
abortive  expedition  of  1818.  Certain  of  his  discoveries 
being  subsequently  disproved,  however,  he  was  a  dis¬ 
credited  and  disappointed  man,  and,  seeing  younger 
and  more  energetic  officers  than  himself  succeeding 
where  he  had  failed,  longed  to  have  another  opportunity 
given  to  him. 

On  Parry’s  return  from  his  polar  attempt  of  1827, 
Ross  petitioned  the  Admiralty  to  be  allowed  to  lead  a 
new  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  the  North-West 
Passage,  his  idea  being  to  follow  up  the  results  of 
Parry’s  third  voyage  by  seeking  a  passage  westward 
at  the  southern  end  of  Prince  Regent  Inlet.  The 
Admiralty,  remembering  his  previous  failure  and  that 
he  was  now  fifty  years  of  age,  curtly  declined  his 
services,  a  refusal  probably  influenced  by  a  violent 
personal  animosity  which  existed  between  Ross  and 
John  Barrow,  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 

Ross  then  laid  his  scheme  privately  before  Mr. 
Sheriff  Booth,  an  old  and  intimate  friend,  who  event¬ 
ually  agreed  to  finance  an  expedition  to  the  extent 
of  £17,000. 

The  little  Victory  was  accordingly  bought  and  altered 
for  her  new  service,  sailing  from  Gravesend  on  May  24th, 
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1829.  She  was  manned  by  twenty-three  officers  and 
men,  several  of  whom  had  served  in  previous  voyages 
to  the  Arctic.  Captain  Ross  had  also  persuaded  his 
nephew,  Commander  James  C.  Ross,  to  go  with  him  as 
his  second-in-command,  and  a  wiser  choice  could  not 
have  been  made. 

Twenty-nine  years  of  age,  James  Ross  had  served 
as  a  midshipman  with  his  uncle  in  the  Isabella  in  1818, 
and  as  midshipman  or  lieutenant  in  all  four  of  Parry’s 
voyages.  He  had  long  since  proved  himself  a  careful 
surveyor  and  observer,  particularly  in  regard  to  mag¬ 
netism.  He  had  also  studied  natural  history,  while 
his  experience  of  Arctic  navigation  was  second  only  to 
that  of  Parry  himself.  In  short,  he  possessed  all  the 
qualities  that  his  uncle  lacked.  His  was  the  driving 
force  and  master  mind  of  the  expedition  we  are  about 
to  describe.  His  youthful  energy  and  experience  were 
mainly  responsible  for  such  success  as  was  achieved— 
the  discovery  of  the  North  Magnetic  Pole. 

John  Ross  wras  no  interesting  writer.  To  the  ordinary 
reader  his  Narrative  of  the  voyage  of  1829-33  is  as 
dreary  and  as  tedious  a  volume  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine,  an  account  embittered  here  and  there  by  his 
jealousy  of  more  successful  explorers,  particularly 
Parry,  and  overburdened  with  trivial  detail  and  a  tale 
of  petty  misfortunes  which  seem  at  the  outset  to  have 
weighed  unduly  upon  the  mind  of  a  man  already  too 
old  to  make  a  successful  Arctic  explorer.  His  material 
was  promising  enough,  but  he  did  not  possess  the 
flair  of  the  practised  writer  or  sufficient  imagination 
to  realise  what  would  interest  his  readers.  His  style  is 
ponderous — a  distinct  contrast,  for  instance,  to  that  of 
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Captain  Scott  in  his  vividly  interesting  books  describ¬ 
ing  his  two  expeditions  to  the  Antarctic. 

His  account  of  the  expedition,  indeed,  reads  as 
though  he  himself  found  it  excessively  dull,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  discovery  of  the  North  Magnetic 
Pole  by  his  nephew,  and  the  fact  that  the  explorers 
endured  four  awful  winters  in  the  Arctic  and  were 
given  up  for  lost,  we  should  not  include  the  story  here. 

Ill 

The  Victory's  troubles  started  early  in  her  voyage. 
Very  soon  defects  became  apparent  in  her  machinery, 
and  proceeding  down-Channel  under  sail  alone,  May  29th 
found  her  off  Land’s  End  battling  against  a  head  wind. 
The  engine,  having  been  repaired,  was  again  brought 
into  use,  and  the  ship  made  some  little  progress  north¬ 
ward  ;  but  the  next  day  it  was  again  out  of  action. 
Even  in  working  order  it  did  not  give  the  ship  a 
greater  speed  than  three  miles  an  hour. 

They  spent  two  days  in  Douglas  Bay,  Isle  of  Man, 
and  on  June  7th,  when  off  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  the 
chief  stoker  slipped  owing  to  the  heavy  rolling  and 
caught  his  arm  between  the  revolving  guide-wheels  of 
the  engine,  the  limb  being  shattered  and  nearly  severed 
above  the  elbow.  As  the  surgeon  had  not  yet  joined, 
Captain  Ross  himself  was  compelled  to  perform  the 
necessary  amputation.  There  were,  of  course,  no 
anaesthetics,  the  wretched  patient  being  placed  on  a 
table  and  the  captain  doing  the  best  he  could  with 
his  own  slender  knowledge  of  anatomy,  assisted  by  a 
surgical  handbook  and  the  contents  of  the  medical  and 
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surgical  chests.  Nevertheless,  the  man  survived  his 
lude  treatment,  and  on  arriving  in  harbour  was  taken 
ashore  and  placed  in  the  care  of  a  surgeon,  eventually 
recovering. 

On  arrival  at  Loch  Ryan  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
whaler  John,  which  was  to  accompany  the  Victory 
as  storeship,  were  found  in  a  state  of  active  mutiny, 
refusing  to  proceed  north  unless  they  were  guaranteed 
an  increase  in  pay  and  a  return  from  the  Arctic  before 
the  winter.  Nothing  that  Ross  could  do  would  persuade 
them  to  abide  by  their  contract,  and  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning  of  June  13th,  having  embarked  some 
coke  and  other  stores  from  the  John,  together  with 
four  additional  men,  the  Victory  set  sail  alone. 

The  very  day  after  leaving,  the  little  ship  found 
herself  in  a  gale  of  wind  and  heavy  sea  off  Rathlin 
Island.  She  was  obliged  to  shorten  sail,  and  while 
doing  so  the  head  of  the  foremast  gave  way  with  a 
crash.  Two  men  were  on  the  topgallant-yard  furling 
the  sail  at  the  time  ;  but  by  sheer  good  fortune  the 
topmast,  supported  by  its  rigging,  leant  over  at  an  angle 
instead  of  falling  overboard,  and  gave  them  the  chance 
of  saving  their  lives. 

After  a  slow  passage  they  were  off  Cape  Farewell, 
the  southerly  point  of  Greenland,  on  July  5th,  entering 
the  Davis  Straits  soon  afterwards,  and  proceeding  north 
along  the  coast,  sighting  several  icebergs  and  stopping 
now  and  then  to  fish  and  to  shoot  sea-birds  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  rations.  At  Holsteinborg,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Greenland,  they  were  welcomed  by  the  Danish 
Governor  and  managed  to  obtain  a  good  supply  of 
provisions,  together  with  six  Esquimaux  dogs  for 
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pulling  sledges,  some  cordage,  sails,  and  a  spar  to 
replace  the  damaged  foremast. 

Already  they  had  crossed  the  Arctic  Circle,  and, 
expecting  to  find  nothing  but  snow  and  ice,  the  men 
had  been  served  out  with  their  thick  winter  clothing. 
But  they  might  have  been  in  the  West  Indies,  for  the 
weather  was  hot  and  they  were  beset  by  swarms  of 
mosquitoes,  while  every  portion  of  the  land  which  was 
not  a  sheer  rocky  precipice  was  covered  in  a  profusion 
of  greenery  and  wild  flowers. 

Leaving  Holsteinborg,  the  Victory  proceeded  north 
in  perfect  weather,  using  her  engine  whenever  possible, 
but  finding  it  more  and  more  unsatisfactory  as  time 
went  on.  A  few  icebergs  were  sighted  drifting  slowly 
south ;  but  so  warm  was  the  sun  that  the  men  were 
glad  to  work  in  their  shirtsleeves  and  to  scrub  decks 
in  bare  feet.  It  was  a  pleasant  surprise,  for  they  were 
in  a  position  where  ships  had  previously  been  beset 
at  the  same  time  of  year,  and  they  had  fully  expected 
to  meet  heavy  ice. 

On  August  6th,  with,  as  we  may  imagine,  very 
mingled  feelings,  Ross  entered  Lancaster  Sound.  Land 
was  soon  in  sight  on  both  sides,  and  sailing  on  to  the 
westward  he  passed  over  the  position  of  the  mountains 
reported  by  him  eleven  years  before.  The  icebergs 
soon  became  more  numerous,  the  ship  heaving  to  now 
and  then  to  replenish  her  water  supply  by  collecting 
the  floating  fragments  for  melting  down,  while  a 
quantity  of  krang,  or  whale  blubber,  seen  in  the  water 
was  also  obtained  as  food  for  the  dogs. 

The  engine,  though  by  no  means  reliable,  still  worked 
spasmodically,  though  by  this  time  it  gave  the  ship  a  speed 
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9o«  8o° 


THE  TRACK  AND  WINTER  QUARTERS  OF  THE  “VICTORY.” 

Winter  of  1829-30  .  Felix  Harbour 

,,  ,,  1830-31  .  Sheriff  Harbour 

,,  ,,  1831-32  .  Victoria  Harbour 

Compiled  from  a  chart  of  1851  before  the  discovery  of  Bellot  Strait  an 
configuration  of  lands  and  islands  to  the  west  of  North  Somerset  and  Boothi 
Felix. 
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of  no  more  than  ll  knots.  The  wind,  however,  freshened 
to  a  breeze  and  then  to  a  gale,  and  finding  a  passage 
through  a  stream  of  loose  pack-ice,  the  ship  entered 
Prince  Regent  Inlet,  and  at  6.30  a.m.  on  August  12th 
was  opposite  the  towering  cliffs  where  the  Fury  had 
been  wrecked  and  abandoned  four  years  before.  The 
ship  herself  had  probably  been  crushed  and  broken 
in  the  ice,  for  there  were  no  signs  of  her,  though  the 
tattered  remains  of  the  tents  and  piles  of  stores  could 
still  be  seen  on  the  beach.  Owing  to  the  strong  current 
the  Victory  was  carried  bodily  to  the  southward  and 
could  not  regain  Fury  Beach  until  the  evening  of  the 
next  day,  when  she  made  fast  in  a  natural  ice  harbour. 

The  shore  was  littered  with  coal  disembarked  or 
cast  ashore  from  the  wreck.  Close  at  hand  were  piles 
of  preserved  meats  and  vegetables  in  tins,  which, 
through  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  had  not  rusted 
in  the  least.  Nor  had  their  contents  suffered.  The 
wines,  spirits,  sugar,  biscuit,  flour  and  cocoa  were  in 
equally  good  condition,  even  the  sails  and  cordage 
being  sound  and  fit  for  use. 

Before  leaving  England  Captain  Ross  had  arranged 
to  supplement  his  stores  from  those  landed  from  the 
Fury,  and  had,  indeed,  intended  sending  a  consignment 
home  in  the  John  to  defray  expenses.  And  all  he  now 
had  to  do  was  to  help  himself. 

“  I  need  not  say,”  he  remarks  in  his  journal,  “  that 
it  was  an  occurrence  not  less  novel  than  interesting 
to  find  in  this  abandoned  region  of  solitude  and  ice 
and  rocks  ...  all  the  materials  for  which  we  should 
have  searched  the  warehouses  of  Wapping  or  Rother- 
hithe  ...  all  free  of  cost.” 
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Her  store  and  provision  rooms  filled  the  Victory 
proceeded  south,  arriving  at  Cape  Garry,  previously 
discovered  by  Parry,  and  then  standing  on  along  a 
coast  previously  unknown.  Large  tracts  of  the  country 
inland  were  free  of  ice  and  snow,  though  here  and 
there  the  ship  was  impeded  or  held  up  by  streams  of 
heavy  floating  ice,  or  had  to  make  wide  detours  to 
avoid  bergs  and  pack-ice  aground  off  the  coast. 

Ross  named  all  the  prominent  features  as  he  advanced, 
and  on  August  16th  landed  with  his  officers  to  take 
formal  possession  of  the  new  territory  in  the  name  of 
the  King.  The  colours  were  displayed  with  the  usual 
ceremony,  His  Majesty’s  health  was  drunk  and  the 
new  land  was  christened  Boothia  Felix,  after  Mr.  Felix 
Booth,  whose  munificence  had  made  the  expedition 
possible.  The  land  was  uncovered  by  ice  and  snow 
and  in  places  was  patched  with  vegetation,  while  near 
by  they  came  across  some  Esquimaux  huts  with  the 
bones  of  foxes  and  the  teeth  of  musk-oxen. 

Ross  was  an  unlucky  man.  In  his  previous  voyage 
he  had  nearly  opened  up  Lancaster  Sound  and  dis¬ 
covered  Barrow  Strait,  with  its  many  inlets,  islands 
and  channels,  which  formed  so  rich  a  harvest  for  Parry 
the  following  year.  And  now,  while  taking  possession 
of  Boothia  Felix,  he  was  actually  standing  on  a  height 
overlooking  the  eastern  entrance  to  a  channel  leading 
westward  into  the  Arctic,  the  very  thing  he  had  set 
forth  to  find.  It  was  Bellot  Strait,  discovered  in 
1852 ;  but  Ross  thought  it  an  inlet  and  named  it 
Brentford  Bay. 

Sometimes  sailing,  sometimes  steaming  and  occa¬ 
sionally  warping  through  the  ice?  the  little  Victory 
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pushed  on  to  the  southward,  sighting  many  whales 
and  seals  in  the  open  water-leads.  The  temperature 
still  remained  above  freezing-point,  and  on  August  22nd, 
while  drifting  slowly  in  the  midst  of  a  great  tract  of 
pack-ice,  the  ship  was  visited  by  two  polar  bears, 
both  of  which  were  fired  upon  and  wounded,  but 
managed  to  make  their  escape. 

Throughout  the  first  fortnight  in  September  the 
ship,  often  beset  and  helpless,  was  in  frequent  peril 
of  being  driven  ashore  and  wrecked  or  badly  squeezed. 
The  weather,  too,  was  sometimes  very  bad.  It  was 
difficult,  Ross  observes  in  one  of  the  few  picturesque 
passages  in  his  book,  to  convey  any  idea  of  a  winter 
storm  in  such  a  locality. 

“  Let  my  readers  remember  that  ice  is  stone,”  he 
says,  “  a  floating  rock  in  the  stream,  a  promontory  or 
an  island  when  aground,  not  less  solid  than  if  it  were 
a  land  of  granite.  Then  let  them  imagine,  if  they 
can,  these  mountains  of  crystal  hurled  through  a 
narrow  strait  by  a  rapid  tide  ;  meeting,  as  mountains 
in  motion  would  meet,  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  till, 
losing  their  former  equilibrium,  they  fall  over  headlong, 
lifting  the  sea  around  in  breakers  and  whirling  it  in 
eddies  ;  while  the  flatter  fields  of  ice,  forced  against 
these  masses  or  against  the  rocks  by  the  wind  and  the 
stream,  rise  out  of  the  sea  until  they  fall  back  on 
themselves,  adding  to  the  indescribable  commotion  and 
noise  which  attend  these  occurrences.” 

The  T  ictory  survived  all  these  adventures,  however, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  September,  having  explored 
about  170  miles  of  virgin  coast,  came  to  a  small  inlet 
which  was  christened  Felix  Harbour.  The  winter  was 
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rapidly  approaching,  the  temperature  falling  fast  and 
the  weather  getting  worse  with  gales  and  blizzards, 
and  here  it  was  that  Ross  decided  that  he  would  make 
his  winter  quarters. 

Throughout  the  passage  the  engine  had  proved 
itself  utterly  useless,  and  for  the  past  few  weeks  they 
had  considered  the  ship  as  nothing  better  than  a  sailing 
vessel.  The  engine  and  boiler,  moreover,  occupied 
two-thirds  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  ship,  and  the 
captain  accordingly  set  his  engineers  to  work  to  remove 
it  piecemeal  and  to  land  any  portions  that  could  not 
usefully  be  employed  for  strengthening  the  hull. 

By  October  8th  the  ship  was  firmly  frozen  in  and 
there  was  no  clear  water  to  be  seen  in  any  direction. 
Except  for  the  occasional  dark  point  of  a  rock,  the 
whole  country  was  shrouded  in  an  undulating  mantle 
of  dazzling  snow. 

Ross’s  state  of  mind  at  this  time  is  shown  by  what 
he  writes  in  his  journal.  “  It  was  indeed,”  he  says, 
“  a  dull  prospect.  Amid  all  its  brilliancy  this  land, 
the  land  of  ice  and  snow,  has  ever  been  and  ever  will 
be  a  dull,  dreary,  heart-sinking,  monotonous  waste, 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  very  mind  is  paralysed, 
ceasing  to  care  or  think  .  .  .  for  it  is  but  the  view  of 
uniformity  and  silence  and  death.” 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  true  explorer.  Other 
venturers,  pursuing  their  work  with  keener  instinct 
and  energy  and  more  capacity,  though  perhaps  with 
greater  facilities  than  those  afforded  by  the  inefficient 
little  Victory ,  did  not  find  the  Arctic  winter  so  depress- 
ingly  monotonous.  On  the  contrary,  they  found  plenty 
of  useful  work  to  be  done,  and  felt  themselves  lured  on 
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by  the  love  of  adventure  and  the  mystery  of  the 
unknown. 

October  20th  saw  the  last  remains  of  the  engine 
hoisted  out  and  landed  over  the  ice,  and  the  crew 
were  next  set  to  work  to  prepare  the  Victory  for  the 
intense  cold  of  the  winter  by  spreading  a  canvas  roof 
over  the  upper  deck.  A  bank  of  snow  and  ice  was  also 
built  up  outside  as  further  protection  against  the 
weather,  while  the  galley  was  moved  so  that  the  heat 
of  its  fire  would  be  more  equally  distributed.  The 
men’s  quarters  were  also  enlarged  and  made  more 
comfortable  by  utilising  the  space  hitherto  taken  up 
by  the  machinery. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  the  outside  temperature 
had  fallen  to  minus  13  degrees  (45  degrees  of  frost)  ;  but 
on  board  the  ship  all  hands  were  warm  and  comfortable. 
The  men  slept  in  hammocks,  which  were  taken  down 
at  six  in  the  morning  and  hung  up  at  ten  at  night, 
and  the  lower  deck,  where  they  lived,  was  scrubbed 
with  hot  sand  every  morning.  The  upper  deck  was 
also  covered  with  snow,  which  was  trodden  down 
and  sprinkled  with  sand,  and  here,  protected  by  the 
roof,  the  crew  were  wont  to  take  their  daily  exercise 
when  the  weather  was  too  bitter  for  them  to  go  ashore. 
In  his  usual  dreary  manner  Ross  tells  us  how  the 
seaman  attended  school  each  evening  from  six  till 
nine,  and  how  they  derived  much  benefit  from  a 
parcel  of  tracts  given  by  some  well-wisher  before 
leaving  England.  More  lively  amusements  to  keep  the 
men  happy  and  contented  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
thought  of,  and  from  first  to  last  the  routine  and 
discipline  seem  to  have  been  unnecessarily  exacting. 
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All  the  rigging  was  taken  down,  cleaned,  marked 
and  stowed  below,  and  shooting  parties  went  ashore 
in  search  of  the  bears,  hares  and  ptarmigan  which 
were  still  occasionally  seen.  Few  of  them  were  shot, 
however.  December  1st  saw  the  last  glimpse  of  the 
sun  and  an  outside  temperature  of  about  minus  35 
degrees,  and  at  night  the  sky  was  frequently  illumi¬ 
nated  by  the  brilliant  curtain  of  the  Aurora  Borealis. 

Came  Christmas  Day,  when  the  flags  were  hoisted 
and  all  hands  were  regaled  with  roast  beef,  from  an 
ox  brought  from  Scotland,  and  mince-pies,  cherry 
brandy  and  grog  from  the  Fury's  stores. 

The  year  1829  came  to  an  end  with  everyone  in 
good  health  and  the  officers  hopeful  that  the  first 
signs  of  the  coming  summer  would  soon  be  evident, 
and  that,  when  the  ship  was  liberated  from  her  icy 
prison,  “  every  new  step  would  be  a  new  discovery.” 

Little  did  they  realise  that  the  Victory  was  never 
to  reach  England  again,  and  that  they  themselves 
were  to  be  given  up  for  lost  and  forced  to  spend  four 
terrible  winters  in  the  ice  and  snow  of  the  Arctic.  It 
was  lucky  for  them  that  they  had  eked  out  their  food 
from  the  stores  left  on  Fury  Beach.  Had  they  not 
thus  provided  for  themselves  they  must  have  perished 
to  a  man. 


IV 

During  the  month  of  January,  1830,  the  explorers 
entered  into  friendly  relations  with  a  band  of  roving 
Esquimaux,  some  of  whom  were  entertained  on  board 
the  Victory.  We  need  hardly  describe  their  habits 
and  personal  appearance,  both  of  which  are  dealt  with 
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by  Ross  at  great  length  in  his  journal.  Preserved 
meats,  wines  or  spirits,  however,  the  natives  did  not 
at  all  approve  of,  though  tumblers  of  oil  were  swallowed 
with  the  greatest  relish.  One  man,  who  had  lost  a 
leg  during  a  tussle  with  a  bear,  was  provided  with  a 
wooden  limb  made  by  the  carpenter,  greatly  to  his 
delight. 

Commander  James  C.  Ross,  Captain  Ross’s  nephew, 
made  various  sledge  journeys  in  the  surrounding  country 
and  gathered  much  scientific  information,  besides 
visiting  the  Esquimaux  village. 

As  the  year  wore  on  Captain  Ross  became  increas¬ 
ingly  anxious  at  the  delay  in  the  dispersion  of  the 
ice.  It  was  not  until  September  17th,  indeed,  the 
ship  again  being  ready  for  sea,  that  the  pack  drifted 
off  the  land  and  the  Victory  found  herself  in  open 
water.  She  had  not  advanced  more  than  three  miles, 
however,  when  she  was  again  stopped  by  ice  and  held 
up  for  a  week.  It  soon  became  clear  that  she  wTould 
never  get  free  that  summer,  and  on  September  30th 
Ross  again  found  himself  frozen  in  in  a  harbour  only  a 
few  miles  distant  from  that  just  vacated.  Here  they 
spent  the  winter  of  1830-81. 

The  principal  expedition  of  1831  was  that  carried 
out  by  Commander  Ross  in  May  and  June,  when  he 
crossed  the  Boothia  Isthmus  with  a  sledge  party  and 
discovered  the  North  Magnetic  Pole  on  the  shore  of 
that  wide  inlet  now  known  as  the  James  Ross  Strait. 

“  I  believe  I  must  leave  it  to  others,”  he  says  in 
his  diary,  “  to  imagine  the  elation  of  mind  with  which 
we  found  ourselves  now  at  length  arrived  at  this  great 
object  of  our  ambition.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  we  had 
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accomplished  everything  that  we  had  come  so  far  to  see 
and  to  do  ;  as  if  our  voyage  and  all  its  labours  were 
at  an  end,  and  that  nothing  now  remained  for  us  but 
to  return  home  and  be  happy  for  the  rest  of  our  days.” 

The  British  flag  was  planted  on  the  spot  and  a  cairn 
of  stones  built  over  a  canister  containing  a  record  of 
the  event,  the  Magnetic  Pole  and  the  territory  adjoining 
it  being  duly  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  Great 
Britain  and  King  William  IV. 

This  important  discovery  was  the  one  great  scientific 
result  achieved  by  the  expedition.  From  now  on  the 
story  is  one  of  attempt  after  attempt  to  escape  from 
the  grip  of  the  inexorable  ice,  and  the  gallant  efforts 
by  which,  after  being  forced  to  abandon  the  ship  to 
avoid  starvation,  the  explorers  finally  reached  the 
open  sea  in  their  boats,  to  be  picked  up  by  a  whaler. 

The  summer  of  1831  was  unusually  severe  and  the 
ice  conditions  abnormal,  though  during  June  and  July 
the  Victory  was  again  prepared  for  sea  in  the  hope 
that  she  would  soon  be  freed.  And  liberated  she  was, 
for  on  August  11th  the  floes  were  again  in  motion 
and  the  ship  was  actually  moved  a  short  distance. 
Five  days  later,  however,  there  came  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  followed  by  fog  and  rain,  and  on  August  21st 
an  easterly  wind  drove  all  the  ice  back  into  the  bay 
and  imprisoned  the  ship  as  securely  as  before.  On 
the  27th  the  ice  again  started  to  drift  seaward,  and  the 
ship  was  warped  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  a  con¬ 
venient  position  for  taking  advantage  of  the  first 
opening  leading  into  clear  water. 

The  opening  appeared  in  due  course  and  the  ship 
got  under  sail.  But  Ross’s  proverbial  ill-luck  pursued 
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him,  for  the  mizzen-boom  carried  away  at  a  critical 
moment,  and  after  fouling  a  large  berg  the  Victory 
drifted  ashore.  She  was  hove  off  with  her  hull  intact 
but  the  rudder  damaged.  “  So  there,”  says  Ross, 
“  was  an  end  to  our  progress  for  the  day.” 

The  next  morning,  August  28th,  a  westerly  wind 
dispersed  the  ice  and  the  ship  was  again  in  open  water. 
She  promptly  made  sail  and  stood  off  to  the  north¬ 
eastward.  Adverse  winds,  however,  again  drove  her 
down  upon  a  rocky,  ice-fringed  shore,  and  after  sailing 
four  miles  she  came  to  an  anchor  in  a  little  bay  where, 
on  the  31st,  she  was  again  beset. 

In  all  the  stories  of  Arctic  and  Antarctic  exploration 
there  can  have  been  no  ship  so  consistently  unlucky, 
for  now,  in  September,  1831,  the  Victory  found  her¬ 
self  frozen  in  for  the  third  winter  in  succession 
within  walking  distance  of  the  anchorage  reached  two 
years  before.  Her  new  harbour,  moreover,  which 
Ross  most  inappropriately  named  Victoria  Harbour, 
was  one  of  the  worst  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
bleak  and  desolate,  with  no  Esquimaux  in  the  vicinity, 
no  animals,  no  fish  in  any  of  the  lakes — nothing  to 
supplement  their  rapidly  dwindling  food  supply. 

It  was  easy  for  Ross  to  complain  of  his  bad  luck 
and  the  continual  misfortune  which  dogged  him  ;  but 
reading  between  the  lines  and  putting  two  and  two 
together,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  personal  lack 
of  energy  and  decision  was  partly  responsible  for  the 
state  of  affairs.  It  is  true  that  the  Victory  was  ill- 
adapted  for  the  work  in  hand  ;  but  with  an  Edward 
Parry  or  a  James  Ross  in  command  things  might  have 
been  very  different. 
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Besides  the  scarcity  of  provisions  and  the  threat  of 
eventual  starvation,  the  end  of  the  year  (1831)  saw 
many  of  the  crew  with  symptoms  of  that  horrible 
disease,  scurvy,  brought  on  by  an  absence  of  fresh 
food  and  greenstuff.  The  men  became  weak  and 
listless,  their  gums  spongy  and  their  teeth  loose  in 
their  sockets.  Their  limbs  ached  and  their  bodies 
became  covered  with  hideous  sores  which  refused  to 
heal,  and  on  January  10th,  1832,  the  first  victim  died. 
Within  a  few  days  another  seaman  became  blind. 

The  condition  of  all  on  board  grew  rapidly  from  bad 
to  worse,  and  before  long  an  old  wound  of  the  captain’s 
broke  out  and  bled  afresh  as  though  just  inflicted, 
warning  him  that  he  also  was  in  the  grip  of  the  dreadful 
disease.  Except  by  a  miracle  there  seemed  no  prospect 
of  the  Victory  ever  escaping  from  the  ice,  and  if  she  did 
not,  and  her  men  remained  in  her,  they  must  inevit¬ 
ably  die  lingering  deaths  by  disease  and  starvation. 

The  only  alternative  to  certain  death,  indeed,  was 
to  abandon  the  ship  altogether,  to  mount  the  boats 
on  sledges  and  to  transport  them  to  the  northward 
with  food  and  stores,  until  they  came  to  some  spot 
on  the  coast  whence  open  water  would  be  accessible 
during  the  summer.  Even  so,  their  chances  of  survival 
must  have  seemed  remote,  for  having  once  embarked 
in  the  boats  they  had  to  reach  Lancaster  Sound  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  whaler,  which  was  none  too  probable 
an  occurrence  if  the  ice  conditions  were  at  all  out  of 
the  ordinary. 

We  can  imagine  the  dismal  forebodings  with  which 
this  journey  was  decided  upon,  and  the  heavy  hearts 
with  which  the  scurvy-stricken  crew  were  set  to  work 
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to  repair  the  boats,  to  make  the  sledges  for  trans¬ 
porting  them  and  the  necessary  stores,  and  to  manu¬ 
facture  fur  sleeping-bags  out  of  what  skins  they  had 
available. 

The  preparations  were  duly  completed,  however, 
and  in  April  the  backbreaking  work  began  of  hauling 
the  heavily  laden  boats  on  their  sledges  over  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  sea-ice  as  rough  and  as  difficult  as  a  boulder- 
strewn  hill-side.  They  had  literally  to  fight  for  every 
inch  of  progress,  the  men  being  first  divided  into  two 
parties,  each  of  which  dragged  a  sledge.  This  method 
was  soon  found  to  be  utterly  beyond  their  strength, 
so  the  entire  crew  were  set  to  work  to  drag  one  boat 
forward  at  a  time,  and  then  to  return  and  bring  on 
the  other. 

‘  The  work  started  on  April  23rd  and  continued  for 
five  days  in  bitter  weather,  accompanied  by  heavy 
snowstorms  and  fierce  gales.  How  the  weakened  men 
ever  accomplished  what  they  did  is  remarkable,  for 
the  temperature  in  the  open  was  30  degrees  below  zero. 

Their  meat  was  frozen  solid,  so  that  it  had  to  be  cut 
with  a  saw  and  thawed  by  being  boiled  in  the  cocoa. 
On  some  days  they  were  held  up  by  storms  and  had 
to  remain  in  their  chilly  tents,  while  on  one  occasion 
they  advanced  no  more  than  300  yards  in  two  hours. 
To  continue  meant  risking  the  men’s  lives,  and  on  the 
28th,  when  stopped  by  another  gale,  they  resolved  to 
leave  the  boats  for  the  time  and  return  to  the  ship, 
which  was  reached  two  days  later.  The  result  of  this 
five  days’  incessant  labour  was  that  the  boats  had 
been  dragged  forward  18  miles,  though  in  doing  so 
the  men  had  covered  no  less  than  110. 
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“  It  would  be  necessary  to  cover  another  54  miles,” 
Ross  observes,  “  before  everything  could  be  even  thus 
far  advanced  in  a  journey  which  was  destined  ulti¬ 
mately  to  be  300  miles,  though  the  direct  one  was 
only  180.”  Their  destination,  it  should  here  be  said, 
was  Fury  Beach,  where  there  still  remained  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions. 

Arrived  on  board  the  Victory,  Ross  and  his  men  at 
once  started  preparing  provisions  for  the  march,  and 
until  May  21st  were  busy  packing  the  sledges  and 
dragging  them  forward  to  the  spot  where  the  boats 
had  been  left. 

The  chronometers  and  other  instruments  which 
could  not  be  taken  on  were  then  buried  ashore,  and 
the  masts,  sails  and  rigging  of  the  Victory  placed  in 
the  barge  Krusenstern,  which  was  hauled  up  on  the 
beach.  “  And  now,”  writes  Ross,  “  we  had  secured 
everything  on  shore  which  could  be  of  use  to  us  in 
case  of  our  return.  .  .  .  The  colours  were  therefore 
hoisted  and  nailed  to  the  mast.  We  drank  a  parting 
glass  to  our  poor  ship,  and,  having  seen  every  man 
out  in  the  evening,  I  took  my  own  adieu  of  the  Victory, 
which  had  deserved  a  better  fate.” 

It  was  on  May  29th,  1832,  that  they  began  their 
arduous  march  with  the  object  of  reaching  Fury  Beach 
by  travelling  north  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  Boothia 
Felix  and  North  Somerset. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  their  weary  progress  in 
detail;  but  on  June  3rd,  after  five  days’  incessant 
labour,  the  mate,  a  man  named  Blanky,  came  to  Ross 
in  a  very  truculent  frame  of  mind  to  inform  him  that 
he  had  been  deputed  by  the  crew  to  state  that  they 
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wished  to  abandon  the  boats  and  spare  provisions 
then  and  there  and  go  straight  on  to  Fury  Beach. 

The  captain  had  suspected  a  feeling  of  insubordina¬ 
tion  among  the  men,  and  now  that  it  appeared  he  was 
prepared  to  deal  with  it,  realising  that  their  last  chance 
of  escape  depended  upon  taking  the  boats  and  pro¬ 
visions  with  them,  at  any  rate  for  part  of  the  way. 
Accordingly,  he  picked  up  his  loaded  gun,  and,  refusing 
to  listen  to  the  demand,  “  ordered  the  party  to  proceed 
in  a  manner  not  easily  misunderstood,  and  by  an 
argument  too  peremptory  to  be  disputed,  after  repri¬ 
manding  the  ambassador  for  the  extreme  impropriety 
of  his  conduct.” 

By  these  strong  measures  he  succeeded,  by  June  9th, 
in  taking  everything  forward  to  Elizabeth  Harbour, 
where  he  determined  to  leave  the  boats  for  the  time 
being  and  to  advance  with  the  men  and  three  weeks’ 
provisions.  After  another  arduous  march,  July  2nd 
finally  saw  all  the  parties  at  Fury  Beach. 

“  We  were  once  more  at  home,”  the  captain  writes, 
“  such  a  home  as  it  was.  There  was  the  feeling  of 
home  at  least,  and  that  was  something.” 

Their  first  task  was  to  build  a  living-hut,  a  wooden 
erection  which  Ross  christened  Somerset  House.  They 
then  proceeded  to  repair  the  Fury's  boats,  which  still 
lay  on  the  beach,  those  belonging  to  the  Victory  having 
been  left  behind.  The  work  was  soon  completed,  and 
by  July  31st  everything  was  ready  for  taking  to  the 
sea  as  soon  as  the  ice  dispersed  and  the  open  water 
appeared. 
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V 

No  sooner  were  the  boats  ready  than  the  ice,  as 
though  by  a  miracle,  broke  up.  They  were  launched 
on  the  afternoon  of  August  1st,  and,  stored  with  pro¬ 
visions  for  two  months,  besides  bedding  and  other 
necessaries,  sailed  off  with  a  north-going  tide  and 
advanced  eight  miles  up  the  coast.  Ross  knew  that 
when  the  tide  turned  the  ice  stream  must  again  move 
south,  so  the  moment  it  showed  signs  of  doing  so  the 
boats  were  unladen  and  hauled  ashore.  “  It  was  not 
a  minute  too  soon,”  he  says.  “  The  ice  immediately 
came  down,  and  two  floes  near  us  were  broken  to 
pieces  with  a  violent  crash  so  as  to  form  a  ridge  of 
hummocks  close  to  the  shore.” 

For  another  four  weeks  the  foreshore  was  fringed 
with  ice.  It  was  not  until  the  28th  that  the  boats 
could  again  be  put  afloat,  and,  proceeding  on  a 
northerly  course  in  the  direction  of  Cape  York,  they 
searched  all  along  the  entrance  to  Prince  Regent  Inlet, 
but  were  unable  to  find  an  outlet  to  the  open  sea 
through  the  heavy  pack.  Landing  on  September  2nd, 
Ross  obtained  a  view  of  Barrow  Strait,  and  saw  to  his 
mortification  that  its  whole  expanse  was  one  unbroken 
ice-field.  Attempt  after  attempt  was  made  to  pene¬ 
trate  it,  but  every  effort  was  in  vain,  and  on  the  30th 
the  wretched  explorers  had  to  face  the  dismal  prospect 
of  spending  yet  another  winter  in  the  hut  on  Fury 
Beach. 

The  stores  were  landed  and  the  boats  hauled  ashore 
in  Batty  Bay,  while  the  carpenter  was  set  to  work  to 
make  sledges  out  of  the  empty  biscuit  casks.  The 
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return  journey  started  on  October  4th,  Somerset  House 
being  reached  three  days  later. 

The  winter  set  in  early,  the  poor  castaways,  shivering 
in  their  flimsy  hut,  suffering  severely  from  the  intense 
cold  until  they  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  building  an 
exterior  wall  and  thickening  the  roof  with  snow.  The 
bitter  wind  was  thus  excluded,  and  with  an  extra 
stove  the  inside  temperature  was  brought  up  to 
51  degrees.  Thanks  to  the  Fury’s  stores,  they  had  still 
a  sufficiency  of  provisions. 

Throughout  that  miserable  winter  their  only  diver¬ 
sion  was  trapping  foxes,  the  only  fresh  food  they  could 
obtain,  which  they  roasted  and  ate  with  the  greatest 
relish.  On  November  16th  the  carpenter  died  after  a 
long  illness,  and  was  buried  close  by  with  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  45  degrees  below  zero. 

The  weary  days  lengthened  into  weeks  and  the  weeks 
into  months,  which  crept  slowly  on  with  leaden-footed 
monotony.  Ross  apologises  to  his  readers  for  what  he 
writes  in  his  journal. 

“  Let  him  who  reads  to  condemn  what  is  meagre 
have  some  compassion  on  the  writer,”  he  says,  “  who 
had  nothing  better  than  this  meagreness,  this  repe¬ 
tition,  this  reiteration  of  the  ever-resembling  every-day 
dulness  to  record,  and,  what  was  infinitely  worse,  to 
endure.  I  might  have  seen  more,  it  has  been  said  : 
it  may  be  ;  but  I  saw  only  ice  and  snow,  cloud  and 
drift  and  storm.  Still  I  might  have  seen  what  I  did 
not ;  seen  as  a  painter,  and  felt  like  a  poet ;  and  then, 
like  painter  and  poet,  have  written.  That  also  may 
be,  but  let  painter  and  poet  come  hither  and  try  ; 
try  how  far  cold  and  hunger,  misery  and  depression, 
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aid  those  faculties  which  seem  always  best  developed 
under  the  comforts  of  life.  ...” 

Ross  was  now  fifty-six  years  of  age,  far  too  old, 
according  to  modern  standards,  for  the  rigours  of 
Arctic  exploration,  and  we  can  imagine  him  in  that 
hut,  nearly  broken-hearted  and  sick  with  anxiety, 
sitting  beside  the  stove  penning  his  tortuous,  involved 
sentences  in  such  miserable  language.  Life  must  have 
seemed  very  black.  Except  for  the  discovery  of  the 
Magnetic  Pole  by  his  nephew,  the  expedition  had  been 
a  ghastly  failure.  Now,  their  ship  deserted  and  they 
themselves  stranded  on  a  desolate  shore  far  from 
home,  death  again  stared  them  in  the  face  unless  the 
next  summer  brought  some  more  favourable  change 
in  the  ice  conditions. 

But  with  the  spring  of  1833  and  the  advent  of  better 
weather  they  were  again  actively  employed.  They 
had  determined  to  take  three  months’  provisions  to 
Batty  Bay,  where  the  boats  had  been  left,  and  to  be 
ready  for  launching  them  early  in  July  as  soon  as 
the  ice  dispersed.  The  distance  thence  from  Somerset 
House  wras  about  32  miles,  though  to  transport  all  the 
stores  and  provisions,  which  as  usual  had  to  be  done 
by  working  the  sledges  on  a  relay  system,  necessitated 
a  total  distance  to  be  travelled  of  256  miles. 

The  sufferings  of  the  men  in  carrying  out  these 
marches,  weakened  as  they  were  through  bad  food 
and  disease,  plagued  by  snow-blindness,  were  only 
equalled  by  those  of  more  modern  explorers  in  the 
Antarctic.  Nevertheless,  June  1st  saw  all  this  pre¬ 
liminary  work  finished  and  the  entire  party  settled  for 
the  time  at  Somerset  House. 
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About  three  weeks  later  they  began  the  removal  to 
Batty  Bay  of  the  invalids  and  what  stores  remained, 
and  on  Sunday,  July  7th,  the  hut  was  left  for  the 
last  time. 

“  It  was  the  commencement  of  a  farewell  which  we 
all  hoped  would  be  eternal,”  writes  the  captain.  “  Yet, 
with  these  hopes,  there  were  mingled  many  fears ; 
enough  to  render  it  still  but  too  doubtful,  in  all  our 
minds,  whether  we  might  not  yet  be  compelled  to 
return — to  return  once  more  to  despair,  and  perhaps 
but  to  die.” 

July  12th  found  them  all  at  Batty  Bay  awaiting 
the  dispersal  of  the  ice,  and  two  days  later  a  lane  of 
open  water  was  seen  leading  to  the  northward.  Con¬ 
sumed  with  a  feverish  anxiety  to  be  away,  they  spent 
a  sleepless  night,  and  at  four  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
July  15th,  were  all  hard  at  work  with  hatchets  chopping 
at  the  ice  which  still  fringed  the  shore. 

The  tide  rose  and  the  barrier  gradually  drifted  away. 
A  fine  breeze  came  sweeping  down  from  the  westward, 
and  by  eight  o’clock  the  boats  were  afloat  with  the 
men  and  stores  on  board,  and  sailed  off  with  the  blue 
water  rippling  under  their  keels. 


VI 

On  the  evening  of  July  16th  they  reached  a  spot 
on  the  western  coast  near  the  entrance  to  Prince 
Regent  Inlet,  where  they  landed  and  pitched  their 
tents  for  the  night.  Re-embarking  early  the  next 
morning,  noon  found  them  at  the  edge  of  the  pack-ice 
drifting  in  mid-channel.  They  were  able  to  find  a 
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way  round  it,  and  during  the  afternoon  arrived  near 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  inlet. 

“  Thus,”  says  Ross,  “  in  a  few  hours  we  had  at 
length  effected  that  for  which  we  had  formerly  waited 
in  vain  so  many  days,  and  which  it  is  likely  could  not 
have  been  effected  in  any  of  the  years  that  we  had 
been  imprisoned  in  this  country.” 

Overjoyed  at  their  good  fortune  they  sailed  or 
rowed  to  the  eastward  past  Admiralty  Inlet.  For  six 
days  they  were  held  up  by  stormy  weather  and  were 
forced  to  camp  ashore  ;  but  on  the  25th,  having  crossed 
Navy  Board  Inlet  and  being  exhausted  after  twelve 
hours’  pulling  at  the  oars,  they  landed  at  dusk  and 
camped  for  the  night. 

The  next  day,  July  26th,  was  to  prove  the  red-letter 
day  of  their  lives.  “  At  four  in  the  morning,”  says 
Ross,  “  when  we  were  all  asleep,  the  look-out  man, 
David  Wood,  thought  he  discovered  a  sail  in  the  offing, 
and  immediately  informed  Commander  Ross,  who  by 
means  of  his  glass  saw  that  it  was  in  reality  a  ship. 
All  hands  were  immediately  out  of  their  tents  and  on 
the  beach,  discovering  her  rig,  quality  and  course ; 
though  there  still  were  some  despairers  who  maintained 
it  was  only  an  iceberg.  No  time,  however,  was  lost  ; 
the  boats  were  launched,  and  signal  made  by  burning 
wet  powder  ;  when,  completing  our  embarkation,  we 
left  our  little  harbour  at  six  o’clock.” 

Their  progress  was  tedious  owing  to  alternate  calms 
and  errant  cat’s-paws  of  breeze  blowing  from  no  settled 
direction.  But  the  men  bent  to  their  oars  with  a  will, 
rowing  for  their  lives,  so  that  the  vessel  was  rapidly 
overhauled.  Finally,  after  pulling  for  nearly  an  hour. 
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they  saw  the  stranger  heave  to  and  lower  a  boat, 
which  came  towards  them. 

On  getting  alongside,  the  officer  in  command  asked 
whether  Ross  and  his  party  had  met  with  some  mis¬ 
fortune  and  had  lost  their  ship. 

“  This  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,”  says 
Ross,  “  I  requested  to  know  the  name  of  his  vessel, 
and  expressed  our  wish  to  be  taken  on  board.  I  was 
answered  that  it  was  the  Isabella  of  Hull,  once  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Ross  ;  on  which  I  stated  that  I 
was  the  identical  man  in  question,  and  my  people  the 
crew  of  the  Victory .” 

The  coincidence  was  so  peculiar  that  the  mate  of 
the  Isabella,  “  with  the  usual  blunder-headedness  of 
men  on  such  occasions,”  told  Ross  that  he  had  been 
dead  for  two  years.  Consequently  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  stranger  that  the  captain 
and  his  men  were  not  impostors  and  the  crew  of  some 
wrecked  whaler.  Indeed,  in  England  Ross  and  all  his 
men  had  long  since  been  given  up  for  lost. 

But  they  were  soon  being  welcomed  on  board  the 
Isabella  by  Captain  Humphreys.  “  Unshaven  since  I 
know  not  when ;  dirty,  dressed  in  the  rags  of  wild 
beasts  instead  of  the  tatters  of  civilisation,  and  starved 
to  the  very  bones,  our  gaunt  and  grim  looks,  when 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  well-dressed  and  well-fed 
men  around  us,  made  us  all  feel,  I  believe,  for  the 
first  time,  what  we  really  were,  as  well  as  what  we 
seemed  to  others.” 

Before  long  they  had  been  fed  and  clothed,  had 
washed  and  shaved  themselves,  while  the  sick  and 
ailing  men  were  properly  cared  for.  The  whole  of  that 
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joyful  day  everyone  was  asking  and  replying  to  an 
interminable  fire  of  questions,  and  it  was  not  until 
night  came  that  they  really  had  time  to  think  seriously. 

“  I  trust,”  says  Ross,  “  that  there  was  not  one  man 
among  us  who  did  not  then  express,  where  it  was  due, 
his  gratitude  for  that  interposition  which  had  raised 
us  all  from  a  despair  which  none  could  now  forget, 
and  had  brought  us  from  the  very  borders  of  a  not 
distant  grave,  to  life  and  friends  and  civilisation.  Long 
accustomed,  however,  to  a  cold  bed  on  the  hard  snow 
or  the  bare  rock,  few  could  sleep  amid  the  comforts  of 
our  new  accommodation.  I  myself  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  bed  which  had  kindly  been  assigned  to  me, 
and  take  my  abode  in  a  chair  for  the  night.” 

The  Isabella  left  the  Davis  Strait  on  September  30th, 
and  arrived  at  Stronmess,  in  the  Orkneys,  twelve  days 
later.  Another  week  saw  Ross  in  London  reporting 
his  arrival  to  the  Admiralty,  and  journeying  to  Windsor 
to  lay  before  the  King  the  British  flag  which  had  been 
hoisted  at  the  Magnetic  Pole. 

The  Admiralty,  however,  mindful  of  his  previous 
failure,  were  sceptical  as  to  the  results  of  the  Victory 
expedition,  and  as  it  was  purely  a  private  venture 
refrained  from  rewarding  any  of  the  officers  or  men. 
The  matter  was  eventually  inquired  into  by  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  Commission,  which  finally  reported  that  it 
saw  “  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Captain  Ross  nearly 
approached,  and  that  Commander  Ross  actually  reached, 
the  Magnetic  Pole,”  and  that  it  “  could  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  reporting  that  a  great  public  service  had  been 
performed.” 

John  Ross,  on  his  own  showing,  was  never  within 
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forty  miles  of  the  Magnetic  Pole,  and  James,  his 
nephew,  had  done  most  of  the  work,  having  far  more 
energy  and  Arctic  experience  than  his  uncle.  The 
expedition  as  a  whole,  however,  and  by  making  full 
use  of  Parry’s  previous  discoveries,  proved  that  there 
was  no  outlet  to  the  westward  from  the  south  of  Prince 
Regent  Inlet  and  discovered  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  miles  of  new  coastline. 

As  a  result  of  the  report,  John  Ross,  in  1834,  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  and  was  awarded  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  while  his  nephew 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  The  Admiralty 
also  granted  the  men  of  the  Victory  double  pay  until 
they  abandoned  the  ship  and  full  pay  afterwards,  to 
which,  not  being  a  naval  crew,  they  were  not  legally 
entitled.1  Sir  Felix  Booth,  who  had  contributed  most 
of  the  funds,  was  created  a  baronet. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  longest  Arctic  voyages  on 
record. 


VII 

Captain  James  Clark  Ross,  who  had  now  spent 
fourteen  summers  and  eight  winters  in  the  Arctic, 

1  In  1857,  the  year  after  the  death  of  Sir  John  Ross,  there  was 
established  an  Arctic  Medal  for  award  to  all  persons  of  every 
rank  and  class  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  various  expeditions 
to  the  Arctic  between  1818  and  1855.  The  medal  was  hexagonal 
in  shape,  and  bore  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Queen  Victoria 
with  the  usual  legend.  The  reverse  showed  a  ship  beset  in  the 
ice,  with  icebergs  to  right  and  left  and  a  sledge  party  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  Above  appeared  the  words  :  “  For  Arctic  Discoveries,” 
and  below  the  dates,  “  1818-1855.”  At  the  top  of  the  medal  was 
a  five-pointed  star,  surmounted  by  a  ring  through  which  passed 
the  white  watered  ribbon. 
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afterwards  earned  undying  fame  in  the  Antarctic  and 
was  knighted  for  his  services.  He  also  took  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  in  the  search  expeditions  for  Sir  John 
Franklin. 

Sir  John  Ross  became  Consul  at  Stockholm  in  1839, 
and  held  the  appointment  for  seven  years. 

The  whole  of  his  after  life,  however,  was  embittered 
by  quarrels — first  with  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Victory's  engines,  who  he  considered  had  contributed 
to  his  ill  success,  a  contention  they  stoutly  repudiated 
in  a  printed  pamphlet,  while  saying  that  the  defects 
in  the  machinery  wrere  mainly  due  to  Ross’s  inter¬ 
ference.  Second,  there  was  the  feud  with  Sir  John 
Barrow,  the  influential  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
who  regarded  Ross  as  something  of  a  charlatan  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  so  in  print.  Ross,  as  the  Arctic 
pioneer  of  1818,  moreover,  was  also  extremely  offended 
at  not  being  asked  for  his  advice  prior  to  the  despatch 
of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  expedition  in  the  Erebus  and 
Terror  in  1845. 

The  quarrel  with  Barrow  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  expedition  of  1818,  for  in  1846,  when  Barrow 
published  his  Voyages  of  Discovery  and  Research,  he 
violently  attacked  John  Ross  in  two  scathing  chapters. 

His  services  prior  to  1818,  writes  the  Secretary, 
“  were  only  adapted  to  qualify  for  the  ordinary  duties 
of  a  good  seaman — least  of  all  for  conducting  a  voyage 
of  discovery.”  This  opinion,  it  may  be  said,  was 
agreed  with  by  Parry,  James  Ross  and  other  leading 
explorers  of  the  period. 

“  His  promotion  to  captain,”  Barrow  goes  on,  “  was 
very  easily  acquired,  being  obtained  by  a  few  months’ 
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voyage  of  pleasure  round  the  shores  of  Davis  Strait 
and  Baffin  Bay.” 

Later  on  in  the  book  Barrow  quotes  the  grandilo¬ 
quent  list  of  Ross’s  honours  and  awards  as  printed  in 
Dod's  Peerage  : — 

Ross,  Captain  Sir  John,  entered  the  navy  in  1790  ;  fifteen 
years  a  midshipman  ;  seven  years  a  lieutenant ;  seven  years  a 
commander  ;  became  a  post-captain  in  1818  ;  received  numerous 
marks  of  public  approbation  in  consequence  of  his  Arctic  Expedi¬ 
tions  ;  was  made  a  Commander  of  the  Sword  of  Sweden  ;  a 
Knight  of  the  Second  Class  of  St.  Anne  of  Prussia  (in  diamonds)  ; 
Second  Class  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  Prussia  ;  Second  Class  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  ;  Second  Class  of  Leopold  of  Belgium  ;  Gold 
Medals  from  the  Geographical  Society  of  London,  the  Geograph¬ 
ical  Institute  of  Paris,  the  Royal  Societies  of  Sweden,  Austria, 
Denmark,  etc.  ;  the  freedom  of  the  Cities  of  London,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Hull,  etc. ;  six  gold  snuff-boxes  from  Russia,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Austria,  London  and  Baden  ;  a  sword  valued  at  £100 
from  the  Patriotic  Fund  ;  a  sword  valued  £200  from  the  King 
of  Sweden  for  service  in  the  Baltic  and  White  Sea,  etc.  ;  and 
numerous  other  acknowledgments  of  his  eminent  services  in  the 
expedition  to  Baffin’s  Bay  in  1818,  and  his  discovery  of  Boothia 
Felix  and  the  North  Magnetic  Pole.  Is  now  Consul  at  Stockholm, 
to  which  office  he  was  appointed  in  1838. 

This  catalogue  of  honours  and  achievements  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  modest  one,  while  it  will  be  observed  that 
Ross,  who  probably  compiled  it,  seems  to  claim  the 
personal  credit  of  discovering  the  North  Magnetic  Pole. 
“  Franklin,  Parry,  James  Ross  and  Richardson,”  writes 
Barrow,  “  be  contented  with  your  simple  knighthoods, 
assured  that  you  have  no  occasion  to  covet  any  of 
the  numerous  honours  and  et  ceteras  carefully  registered 
in  Mr.  Dod’s  list,  and  knowing  that  your  merits  are 
enrolled  elsewhere.” 

To  this  onslaught  Ross,  in  another  pamphlet,  replied 
as  bitterly. 
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In  1847,  and  not,  we  think,  without  good  reason, 
Ross  urged  the  Admiralty  to  send  out  a  relief  expe¬ 
dition  in  search  of  Franklin,  who  had  been  missing 
for  nearly  two  years.  Parry,  James  Ross  and 
other  Arctic  authorities  agreed  with  the  Admiralty 
that  an  expedition  was  premature,  so  it  was  not 
despatched. 

The  year  1848,  however,  saw  the  first  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  expeditions  sent  out  to  find  what  had  become 
of  Franklin,  and  in  1849  Sir  John  Ross,  then  aged 
seventy-three,  volunteered  his  services  to  command  one 
of  them.  The  Admiralty  curtly  refused ;  but  per¬ 
sisting  in  his  efforts,  the  old  veteran  obtained  grants 
of  money  from  Sir  Felix  Booth  and  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  with  which  he  bought  and  equipped  a  small 
schooner.  She  was  named  the  Felix,  and,  sailing  from 
Scotland  in  May,  1850,  reached  Beechey  Island  in 
August,  where  her  commander  inspected  the  traces 
of  Franklin’s  winter  quarters  of  1845-46,  which  had 
been  found  some  months  before.  The  little  ship  finally 
returned  home  in  September,  1851,  having  found  no 
traces  of  the  missing  ships  and  having  achieved  nothing 
that  was  useful. 

Sir  John  Ross  is  a  pathetic  figure,  for  he  seems  to 
have  laboured  under  many  disadvantages.  Though  he 
joined  the  navy  in  1790  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  spent 
his  first  nine  years  afloat,  like  many  other  naval  officers 
of  the  period,  in  the  merchant  service  and  the  East 
India  Company.  His  early  education  seems  rather  to 
have  been  neglected,  though  he  was  doubtless  a  prime 
seaman.  The  year  1799  found  him  still  a  midshipman 
of  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  he  did  not  attain  the 
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rank  of  lieutenant  until  he  was  twenty-eight,  when 
many  of  his  contemporaries  were  captains. 

His  outlook  on  life,  to  judge  from  his  writings,  was 
dull  and  uninspired,  for  he  seems  to  have  displayed 
no  great  keenness  about  anything,  and  does  nothing 
but  grumble  at  this,  that  and  the  other.  Endowed 
with  great  personal  courage,  he  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  excelled  in  the  command  of  men  ; 
while  he  most  obviously  lacked  many  of  the  essential 
attributes  of  the  true  explorer — the  obstinate  deter¬ 
mination  and  persistence,  the  inborn  knack  of  making 
the  best  of  things  with  cheerfulness  and  fortitude, 
and,  more  especially,  the  overwhelming  curiosity  for 
the  unknown.  He  did  not  possess  the  fierce  energy 
and  imaginative  insight  of  men  like  Edward  Parry, 
James  Clark  Ross,  Robert  Falcon  Scott  and  Ernest 
Henry  Shackleton.  Had  he  been  more  like  them,  he 
would  not  have  made  that  first  fatal  blunder  in  1818, 
and  might  have  gone  down  to  posterity  as  a  great 
explorer. 

As  it  is,  we  see  in  Ross  a  man  dogged  by  misfortune, 
discredited  and  slighted  by  the  Admiralty,  ignored  by 
other  Arctic  venturers  who  possessed  the  qualities  that 
he  lacked  ;  an  unlucky  man  whose  old  age  was  made 
miserable  by  a  puerile  quarrel  not  altogether  of  his 
own  making.  Subsequent  to  his  last  abortive  voyage 
in  the  little  F elix  he  had  no  further  sea  service ;  but 
was  promoted  to  Rear-Admiral  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  and  died  in  London  in  1856  at  the  good  old 
age  of  seventy-nine. 
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I 

On  August  15th,  1857,  the  year  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
the  steamship  Sarah  Sands,  which  had  been  chartered 
by  the  Government  as  a  troopship,  sailed  from  Ports¬ 
mouth  for  her  long  voyage  to  Calcutta  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Commanded  by  Captain  Castle,  she  was  a  four- 
masted,  iron  vessel  of  about  2,000  tons,  and,  like  all 
ships  of  her  time,  was  provided  with  the  usual  com¬ 
plement  of  sails,  the  engines  being  intended  mainly  for 
use  when  the  wind  was  foul,  or  for  working  in  or  out 
of  harbour.  Besides  her  own  officers  and  crew  she 
carried  a  number  of  military  officers  and  their  wives, 
together  with  854  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
of  the  54th — the  West  Norfolk  1 — Regiment,  and  six 
other  women  and  some  children. 

The  passage  south  was  a  leisurely  one,  for  it  was  not 
until  October  15th  that  the  ship  put  into  Simon’s  Bay, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  she  remained  for  five  days 
replenishing  her  supplies  of  fresh  provisions  and  water, 
and  giving  her  passengers  an  opportunity  of  stretching 
their  legs  ashore.  At  Simon’s  Bay,  however,  there 

1  The  9th  and  54th  Foot  were  originally  the  East  and  West 
Norfolk  Regiments  respectively.  When  a  re-arrangement  took 
place  throughout  the  Army  the  9th  Foot  became  “  The  Norfolk 
Regiment,”  and  the  54th  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Dorsetshire 
Regiment. 
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appears  to  have  been  trouble  with  the  crew,  for  according 
to  the  account  of  one  of  the  military  officers  the  seamen 
were  in  a  state  of  mutiny  when  the  voyage  was  resumed 
on  the  20th,  the  vessel  being  worked  out  of  harbour 
mainly  by  the  troops.  That  the  statement  was  correct 
and  the  crew,  with  a  few  possible  exceptions,  a 
cowardly  and  ill-disciplined  set  of  men  is  amply  proved 
by  what  happened  a  few  weeks  later. 

On  November  7th,  when  well  on  her  voyage  north 
up  the  South  Indian  Ocean,  the  Sarah  Sands  had  the 

111  fortune  to  lose  her  foremast  in  a  sudden  squall ; 
but  appears  to  have  sailed  on  under  the  canvas  on 
her  three  other  masts  after  repairing  damages. 
November  11th  found  her  in  Latitude  14°  south, 
Longitude  56°  east,  about  600  miles  from  Ceylon  and 
800  from  Mauritius.  It  was  blowing  a  stiff  gale  with  a 
heavy  sea,  when,  at  3.45  in  the  afternoon,  most  of  the 
passengers  being  in  their  cabins  dressing  for  dinner, 
which  meal  seems  to  have  been  due  at  about  four 
o’clock,  a  fatigue  party  of  soldiers  working  between 
decks  discovered  thin  streamers  of  smoke  rising  from 
the  hatches  leading  to  the  after  holds  where  were  stowed 
the  Government  stores. 

The  alarm  was  at  once  raised.  Bale  after  bale  was 
dragged  up  to  allow  men  to  get  at  the  seat  of  the  fire, 
while  a  hose  was  connected  to  the  fire  pump  and 
started  to  pump  water  into  the  compartments  con¬ 
cerned.  But  it  was  all  useless.  The  smoke  thickened 
fast,  rolling  forth  in  dense  black  clouds  which  nearly 
stifled  the  men  in  the  vicinity.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  close  the  hatches  to  exclude  all  air,  while 
sail  was  taken  in  and  the  vessel  brought  into  the  wind. 
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At  the  same  time  the  boats  were  lowered  and  hastily 
provisioned,  the  women  and  children  being  put  into 
them,  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  and  danger 
owing  to  the  heavy,  breaking  sea.  The  long-boat,  the 
largest  boat  carried,  was  also  hoisted  out  from  her 
position  on  the  booms.  The  moment  she  was  in  the 
water,  however,  she  was  rushed  by  most  of  the  seamen 
and  a  few  soldiers,  who  jumped  into  her  and  pushed 
off  from  the  ship,  refusing  to  return  when  ordered. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Moffat  and  Surgeon  Grant  had 
embarked  in  the  other  boats  with  the  women,  and  for 
a  time  were  also  unable  to  regain  the  ship. 

The  smoke,  meanwffiile,  became  denser  as  the  fire 
gathered  strength,  and  a  party  of  troops  were  sent 
below  to  clear  the  small-arm  ammunition  out  of  the 
starboard  magazine  before  the  flames  reached  it.  This 
was  successfully  accomplished.  The  fire,  however, 
gained  fast,  and  before  long  even  the  saloon  was  full 
of  thick  smoke. 

Then  it  was  remembered  that  the  regimental  colours 
were  still  secured  in  position  against  a  bulkhead  in 
the  saloon,  where  they  had  been  placed  for  safety 
during  the  voyage.  Regardless  of  the  danger,  two 
young  military  officers,  Lieutenants  Houston  and 
Hughes,  at  once  dashed  into  the  inferno  in  a  gallant 
attempt  to  save  them,  but  were  driven  back,  half- 
suffocated  by  the  fumes.  One  of  the  ship’s  quarter¬ 
masters,  a  man  named  Richmond,  thereupon  wrapped 
a  wet  towel  round  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  arming 
himself  with  an  axe  groped  his  way  into  the  saloon, 
and  succeeded  in  cutting  the  colours  down.  But  he 
also  was  overcome,  and  fainted  before  reaching  the 
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entrance.  Private  Wiles  next  entered,  and  succeeded 
in  dragging  Richmond  and  the  colours  into  safety. 
These  same  silken  flags  now  hang  in  Norwich  Cathedral. 

The  magazine  on  the  port  side  of  the  ship  was  still 
uncleared  of  its  ammunition.  It  was  very  difficult  of 
access,  and  dense  masses  of  smoke  belching  forth  from 
the  hatchway  showed  it  to  be  very  close  to  the  seat 
of  the  fire.  In  spite  of  the  imminent  danger  of 
explosion,  however,  volunteers  were  instantly  forth¬ 
coming  to  clear  it,  Lieutenant  Hughes  being  the  first 
man  down.  He  passed  up  a  barrel  of  cartridges  ;  his 
men  followed  his  example,  and  for  some  time  the  work 
went  on  with  regularity,  the  soldiers  working  in  the 
confined,  smoke-laden  space  and  constantly  being  over¬ 
come  by  the  fumes,  to  be  dragged  on  deck  and  relieved 
by  others  with  wetted  handkerchiefs  over  their  mouths. 
Finally  most  of  the  barrels  were  hauled  on  deck  and 
thrown  overboard.  Two,  however,  had  fallen  from  the 
hands  of  fainting  men  to  roll  into  a  corner,  where,  in 
the  smoke  and  darkness,  they  were  overlooked.  In 
the  magazine,  also,  there  was  also  a  quantity  of  ship’s 
signalling  powder  of  which  the  soldiers  knew  nothing, 
the  ship’s  officers  all  being  busily  employed  elsewhere. 

It  was  important  to  confine  the  conflagration  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  after  part  of  the  ship.  With  this 
object  in  view  Captain  Castle  called  for  volunteers  to 
climb  with  him  on  to  the  spanker  boom  to  set  the  sail 
with  the  idea  of  keeping  the  vessel  head  to  wind. 
Several  military  officers  and  men  came  forward  to  help. 
Hardly  had  they  started  the  work,  however,  when,  at 
about  five  o’clock,  the  fire  broke  through  the  deck. 
The  flames  leapt  up  the  dry  mizzen  rigging,  which 
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instantly  caught  like  tinder  and  drove  the  volunteers 
from  aloft. 

It  was  now  dark,  and  to  add  to  the  horror  of  the 
situation  the  blazing  ship  was  seen  to  be  surrounded 
by  shoals  of  sharks  attracted  by  the  glare. 

It  is  well-known  that  these  voracious  fish,  always 
on  the  look-out  for  food,  invariably  clustered  round  the 
old-fashioned  whaleships  when  their  crews  were  busy 
“  flensing,”  or  removing  the  blubber  from  a  captured 
whale  alongside.  At  such  a  time  there  was  food  to  be 
had  in  plenty,  and  the  fierce  tigers  of  the  sea  jostled 
and  crowded  each  other  round  the  huge  carcass  in  their 
frantic  efforts  to  secure  a  mouthful.  During  the  process 
of  “  cutting-in  ”  a  whaler  would  be  lit  up  in  the  baleful 
glare  of  her  furnaces,  used  for  melting  down  the  blubber 
into  oil,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  sharks, 
with  the  remembrance  of  other  meals,  mistook  the 
burning  Sarah  Sands  for  a  whaleship — indeed,  they 
were  soon  so  numerous  that  the  sea  seemed  alive  with 
their  hideous  shapes,  so  hungry  that,  baulked  of  what 
they  considered  their  legitimate  food,  they  were  re¬ 
peatedly  seen  nosing  round  and  trying  to  capsize  the 
boats  in  which  were  the  terrified  women  and  children. 

The  pumps,  meanwhile,  driven  hard  by  gangs  of 
men,  were  pouring  water  on  to  the  fire,  while  a  party 
of  troops  with  axes  under  Captain  Gillum  started  to 
cut  away  the  bridge  and  deck  cabins  and  to  throw  all 
inflammable  lumber  overboard.  Spare  spars  were  also 
lashed  together  into  rafts,  two  of  them  being  hoisted 
out  for  lowering  at  a  moment’s  notice.  The  boats 
could  never  accommodate  everyone  on  board. 

In  spite  of  all  efforts  the  fire  still  gained,  until  at 
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last  the  captain  told  Major  Brett,  the  senior  military 
officer  left  in  the  ship,  that  he  saw  no  hope  of  saving 
the  vessel.  To  avoid  a  possible  panic  which  must  result 
in  serious  loss  of  life,  however,  he  went  on  to  suggest  that 
the  men  should  not  be  permitted  to  relax  their  efforts. 

“  We  shall  fight  on  till  we  are  driven  overboard  !  ” 
the  gallant  soldier  replied  ;  and  fight  on  they  did  until 
the  flames  reached  the  powder  and  ammunition  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  magazine. 

There  came  a  thundering  report  and  a  heavy  shock 
which  flung  the  men  prostrate,  and  hurled  a  shower  of 
blazing  timbers  and  debris  high  into  the  air.  The  ship 
trembled  violently  and  seemed  to  settle  by  the  stern. 
Her  foundering  seemed  only  a  matter  of  minutes,  but 
in  spite  of  the  dire  peril  the  splendid  discipline  and 
courage  of  the  troops  never  forsook  them.  There  was 
no  panic-stricken  rush  to  save  their  lives.  Like  the 
heroes  of  the  Birkenhead  five  years  before,  they  fell  in 
quietly  on  deck  with  their  officers,  waiting  for  orders 
to  take  the  boats,  or  for  the  ship’s  final  plunge  which 
would  find  them  struggling  for  their  lives  in  that  shark- 
infested  sea. 

We  can  almost  imagine  the  scene — the  blazing  ship 
rolling  and  pitching  dizzily  in  that  unfrequented  stretch 
of  ocean  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest  land  and 
beyond  all  outside  help,  the  long  tongues  of  flame  and 
showers  of  sparks  streaming  to  leeward  on  the  wings 
of  the  gale,  the  sky  blotted  out  in  a  pall  of  dense  smoke, 
the  ruddy  glare  illuminating  the  sea  for  miles  around, 
and  the  main  and  mizzen-masts,  their  inflammable  sails 
and  cordage  blazing,  picked  out  in  fire  like  some  gigantic 
set-piece. 
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Amidst  the  roar  and  crackling  of  the  flames  could  be 
heard  the  crash  of  falling  timbers  and  the  ceaseless 
swish  and  gurgle  of  the  waves  alongside  as  the  ship 
sank  lower  and  lower  in  the  water.  Bathed  in  the 
unearthly  brilliance,  we  can  picture  those  ranks  of  red- 
coated  soldiers  fallen  in  on  the  heaving  deck  as  though 
on  parade  in  some  barrack-square  in  England.  Whispers 
must  have  passed  to  and  fro  in  the  swaying  ranks  as 
the  men  waited  with  tense  nerves  for  what  must  have 
seemed  inevitable  death,  but  not  a  man  left  his  place. 
It  was  a  sublime  show  of  discipline  and  heroic  self- 
restraint,  for  if  once  a  single  man  had  broken  from  the 
ranks  to  save  his  own  life  his  example  must  have  been 
followed  by  others.  The  result  must  have  been  a 
panic-stricken  sauve  qui  peut,  with  heavy  loss  of  life, 
for  the  boats  and  rafts  were  inadequate  to  hold  them  all. 

The  time  slowly  passed  in  suspense  and  horrible 
anxiety — ten  minutes,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  still 
the  end  did  not  come.  The  after  part  of  the  ship  still 
blazed  furiously,  but  the  Sarah  Sands  sank  no  lower 
in  the  water.  Then  it  became  evident  that  her  stout 
construction  had  saved  her.  The  force  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion  had  not  disrupted  her  bottom,  but,  acting  up¬ 
wards  and  sideways,  had  blown  up  the  decks  overhead 
and  opened  a  great  gash  on  the  port  quarter  just  above 
the  waterline.  There  was  still  some  hope  of  salvation. 

The  fire,  however,  was  gradually  moving  forward, 
and  it  was  now  that  Mr.  Frazer,  the  chief  engineer, 
suggested  cutting  the  wooden  deck  over  one  of  the 
strong  iron  bulkheads  running  across  the  ship,  in  order 
to  make  a  gap  to  prevent  the  flames  from  reaching  the 
coal-bunkers  and  engine-room  and  eventually  destroying 
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the  entire  vessel.  Provided  with  hatchets  and  saws 
and  crowbars  the  troops  and  what  seamen  remained 
on  board  were  speedily  set  to  work. 

With  hardly  a  moment’s  respite  they  laboured  on 
through  the  night,  with  the  pumps  on  deck  hard  at 
work  spraying  water  on  to  the  raging  inferno  in  the 
stern.  Down  below  in  the  bunkers,  in  the  very  bottom 
of  the  ship,  a  party  of  soldiers  was  clearing  the  coal 
away  from  the  transverse  iron  bulkhead,  which  was 
gradually  becoming  red-hot.  A  few  seconds  of  the 
suffocating  stench  caused  by  the  gas  given  off  by  the 
heated  coal  was  all  that  could  be  endured  at  a  time. 
Man  after  man  was  dragged  out  senseless  into  the  open 
air  to  be  revived,  some  with  their  clothes  nearly  burnt 
off  and  their  bodies  looking  as  if  they  had  been  roasted. 

The  mizzen-mast,  which  had  been  burnt  through 
between  decks  and  still  blazed  furiously,  swayed  heavily 
and  then  toppled  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  where  it 
hung  half-supported  by  its  shrouds.  Crashing  to  and 
fro  with  the  motion  it  was  a  source  of  great  danger  ; 
but  some  gallant  fellow,  taking  his  life  in  his  hands, 
ran  along  the  bulwarks  with  an  axe,  and  cut  away  the 
shrouds  to  allow  the  mast  to  fall  into  the  sea.  It  was 
one  of  many  gallant  deeds  performed  during  that 
terrible  night.  If  that  man  had  slipped  and  lost  his 
foothold  nothing  could  have  saved  him  from  falling 
overboard  or  of  being  precipitated  into  the  blazing 
cauldron  inside  the  ship  and  being  roasted  alive. 

The  mainmast,  though  wrapped  round  with  wetted 
blankets,  was  well  alight,  the  fire  running  up  its  hempen 
stays  and  rigging  as  though  they  were  trains  of  gun¬ 
powder.  The  whole  portion  of  the  ship  abaft  it  was 
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a  red  gulf  of  flame,  every  particle  of  woodwork  either 
destroyed  or  blazing  furiously  and  the  iron  sides  of  the 
vessel  gradually  becoming  red-hot  in  the  appalling  heat. 

Very  soon  a  new  danger  threatened.  The  sea  still 
ran  high  and  the  wind  blew  furiously,  while  the  Sarah 
Sands,  lurching  drunkenly,  wras  broadside  on  to  the 
wind  and  waves.  Time  and  time  again  the  wind  had 
drawn  aft,  and  volumes  of  fire  and  sparks  and  smoke 
had  swept  forward  to  drive  the  men  from  their  work. 
If  once  the  gale  blew  permanently  from  astern  nothing 
could  prevent  the  flames  from  leaping  the  gap  cut  in 
the  deck  and  igniting  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  which 
would  mean  that  the  vessel  must  instantly  be  abandoned. 
The  boats  were  accordingly  hailed  to  come  alongside 
for  the  purpose  of  towing  her  head  to  wind. 

Only  one,  the  gig,  obeyed,  and  she  was  too  small 
to  be  of  any  use.  The  other  smaller  boats  had  all  had 
difficulty  in  keeping  afloat  in  the  heavy  sea,  and  one 
had  actually  been  swamped,  though  all  her  occupants 
were  saved.  The  largest  boat  of  all,  the  long-boat, 
would  have  been  of  the  greatest  value  for  towing  at 
this  juncture.  Her  craven-hearted  crew  of  mutinous 
seamen,  however,  were  afraid  to  come  near  the  blazing 
ship,  and  not  only  held  aloof,  but  shouted  blasphemous 
abuse,  consigning  the  Sarah  Sands  and  all  on  board  her 
to  perdition.  These  cowardly  wretches  were  not  fair 
samples  of  British  sailors,  and  the  less  said  of  them 
the  better. 

The  agonising  night  wore  on,  the  flames  and  sparks 
shooting  up  with  increasing  brilliancy  as  the  woodwork 
in  the  stern  was  rapidly  consumed.  It  became  a  matter 
of  anxious  speculation  how  soon  the  vessel’s  side  would 
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be  burnt  through ;  but  again  she  was  saved  by  the 
unusual  thickness  of  her  plating.  By  three  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  November  12th  every  particle  of  wood 
in  the  after  part  had  been  consumed,  and  the  iron 
framework  and  sides  were  glowing  and  red-hot.  But 
the  Sarah  Sands  was  still  afloat,  and  thanks  to  the  men’s 
labour  the  fire  had  not  spread  forward.  Very  soon, 
also,  the  flames  in  the  stern  began  to  show  signs  of 
exhaustion,  their  place  being  taken  by  a  blue  vapour 
mingled  with  the  smoke. 

By  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  ship  then  having 
been  on  fire  for  nearly  eighteen  hours,  the  smoke  had 
completely  died  away,  and  was  replaced  by  clouds  of 
steam  caused  by  the  heated  plating  in  contact  with  the 
water.  The  fire,  indeed,  was  now  definitely  mastered 
and  the  immediate  danger  over.  The  chief  anxiety 
that  remained  was  to  bring  the  gutted  wreck  safely  into 
harbour. 

The  gale  still  persisted,  but  at  eleven  o’clock  the 
boats  were  hailed  to  return  on  board.  The  cowardly 
seamen,  anxious  as  to  what  would  happen  to  them, 
clambered  nervously  over  the  side.  We  can  picture 
their  chilly  reception  and  the  looks  of  contempt  with 
which  they  must  have  been  greeted  by  the  soldiers 
whose  efforts  had  saved  the  ship.  But  so  urgently 
were  their  services  needed  for  repairing  damages  and 
for  navigating,  so  full  of  thankfulness  were  the  hearts 
of  those  who  had  remained  on  board,  that  all  thoughts 
of  active  retribution  were  set  aside. 

The  cowards’  own  miserable  consciences  must  have 
been  sufficient  punishment  for  the  most  heinous  of 
seafaring  crimes,  that  of  deserting  comrades  in  distress. 
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II 

The  Sarah  Sands  was  in  deplorable  condition,  little 
more  than  the  charred  shell  of  what  had  once  been 
a  fine  ship.  Her  engines  and  steering-gear  were  useless. 
Abaft  the  mainmast  there  was  a  steaming  chasm 
seventeen  feet  deep  in  water,  in  which  four  enormous 
water-tanks,  burnt  away  from  their  fastenings,  careered 
wildly  from  side  to  side  with  the  violent  rolling  and 
threatened  every  moment  to  crash  overboard  through 
the  warped  and  weakened  sides. 

The  plating  on  the  port  quarter  had  been  blown 
away  by  the  explosion  to  the  water’s  edge  and  admitted 
every  wave.  The  mizzen-mast  had  gone  overboard, 
and  the  mainmast,  its  rigging  completely  burned  away, 
tottered  drunkenly  with  every  movement  of  the  ship. 

All  hands  were  at  once  set  to  work  to  repair  damages, 
the  pumps  being  worked  incessantly  to  free  the  ship 
of  water  and  the  tanks  being  secured  as  soon  as  they 
were  cool  enough  to  handle.  Sails  were  passed  round 
the  stern  and  tightly  secured  with  hawsers  to  prevent 
the  entry  of  water  through  the  gash  on  the  port  quarter, 
while  the  leak  was  further  stopped  with  a  barricade  of 
hammocks  and  sails  securely  wedged  in  position  with 
planks  and  spars. 

Throughout  that  day,  November  12th,  and  the 
ensuing  night  every  man  was  at  work  making  these 
necessary  preparations.  The  morning  of  the  13th 
brought  better  weather  and  a  calmer  sea,  and  they  were 
able  to  make  sail  on  the  one  sound  mast  that  remained 
and  to  improvise  a  makeshift  steering  apparatus. 

To  effect  it  a  raft  was  towed  astern  by  ropes  leading 
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through  blocks  on  either  quarter  of  the  ship,  and  thence 
into  the  hands  of  six  men  seated  each  side  on  planks, 
who  hauled  in  or  slackened  their  ropes  as  directed  by 
a  quartermaster  seated  on  a  wooden  platform  of  spars 
built  across  the  stern.  The  quartermaster,  in  turn, 
took  his  directions  as  to  the  course  to  be  steered  from 
another  man  who  was  stationed  amidships  at  the  only 
compass  that  remained. 

Captain  Castle  had  luckily  saved  this  one  compass 
and  a  chart ;  but  all  the  chronometers  had  been 
destroyed,  and  throughout  the  subsequent  passage, 
observations,  such  as  they  were,  had  to  be  timed  with 
watches  belonging  to  the  officers.  No  ship  had  been 
sighted  since  the  fire,  and  the  last  observation  had 
placed  the  Sarah  Sands  600  miles  from  Ceylon  and 
800  from  Mauritius.  The  trade  wind  was  fair  for  the 
latter  island,  so  thither  they  directed  their  course, 
steering  as  best  they  could  with  the  men  at  the  jury 
steering-gear  being  relieved  night  and  day.  The  moment 
the  work  was  completed  and  the  ship  was  under  way 
they  held  Divine  Service  to  thank  Almighty  God  for 
their  deliverance. 

It  was  three  days  before  the  ship  was  finally  pumped 
clear  of  water.  So  great  had  been  the  heat  that  the 
thick  glass  in  the  side-scuttles  had  melted  and  hung 
down  like  icicles,  while  a  large  number  of  coins  were 
found  melted  and  unrecognisable  in  the  iron  framework 
in  the  stern  of  the  ship.  There  was  a  rush  to  secure 
them  as  mementoes. 

The  clothes  of  all  who  had  remained  on  board  were 
so  scorched  and  ragged  as  almost  to  be  falling  to  pieces. 
The  ladies,  moreover,  had  lost  almost  every  garment 
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they  possessed,  and  as  they  had  been  dressing  for  dinner 
in  their  cabins  when  the  fire  broke  out,  escaped  in  the 
boats  very  scantily  attired.  They  at  once  set  to  work 
to  make  themselves  dresses,  and  though  the  only  avail¬ 
able  material  was  sailcloth,  the  results,  we  are  told, 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  Bond  Street  costumier. 

Provisions  were  very  scarce,  everything  having  been 
burnt  except  a  cask  or  two  of  salt  beef  and  flour,  a 
cask  of  rum,  a  small  barrel  of  sherry,  and  a  little  biscuit 
and  water. 

The  crazy  ship,  steering  as  best  she  could,  struggled  on 
on  her  zigzag  course  for  a  thousand  miles,  until,  on  the 
twelfth  day  after  the  fire,  the  great  peak  of  Pieterbot 
mountain,  Mauritius,  was  in  sight  far  away  over  the 
horizon  to  the  southward.  And  in  due  course  the  Sarah 
Sands  crept  wearily  into  the  welcome  harbour  of  Port 
Louis  and  came  to  an  anchor.  Not  a  man  had  been  lost. 

If  ever  a  ship  and  the  lives  on  board  her  were  saved 
by  a  merciful  intervention  of  Providence  and  the  heroic 
efforts  of  her  officers  and  soldier-passengers  it  was  the 
Sarah  Sands.  The  story  of  her  escape  goes  down  to 
history  as  a  wonderful  example  of  discipline  in  the  face 
of  horrible  danger  on  the  part  of  soldiers  of  the  British 
Army.  They  were  young,  for  the  greater  part — men 
utterly  unaccustomed  to  the  sea  and  unused  to  the  way 
of  a  ship.  Yet,  when  the  emergency  came  and  death 
stared  them  in  the  face,  they  bore  themselves  as  battle- 
tried  veterans  and  put  to  shame  on  their  own  element 
those  miserable  poltroons  who  disgraced  themselves  as 
men  and  their  calling  as  British  seamen. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WHALESHIP  DIANA 

1866-67 


I 

On  May  8th,  1866,  the  whaleship  Diana,  of  Hull,  sailed 
from  Lerwick,  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  for  a  voyage 
to  the  Davis  Strait,  that  icy,  inhospitable  stretch  of 
water  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle  which  lies  between  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland  on  the  one  hand,  and  Baffin 
Land  on  the  other. 

A  ship  of  355  tons,  the  Diana  was  built  at  Bremen 
in  1840.  Sixteen  years  later  she  made  her  first  voyage 
under  sail  to  the  Davis  Strait  whale-fishery,  but  in 
1857  was  fitted  with  an  auxiliary  steam  engine  of 
30  horse-power.  Other  whaleships  of  the  period  had 
engines  of  50,  60  and  70  horse-power,  puny  enough 
compared  with  the  power  of  even  the  smallest  steamers 
of  the  present  day,  particularly  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  whalers  fished  in  an  area  encumbered  with 
bergs  and  ice-floes,  which  at  times  consolidated  them¬ 
selves  into  a  sheet  of  solid  pack-ice  many  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness.  For  work  of  this  description  the  Diana's  modest 
30  horse-power,  even  from  the  standards  of  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  seems  surprisingly  inade¬ 
quate. 

At  the  time  of  our  story  the  ship  was  commanded 

by  Captain  John  Gravill,  a  veteran  who  had  served  in 

the  whaling  industry  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Her 

crew  comprised  fifty-one  officers,  seamen,  firemen, 
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boat-steerers,  harpooners  and  “  half-deck  boys  ”  or 
apprentices,  most  of  the  harpooners  hailing  from  the 
Shetlands.  Of  this  total  the  captain  and  twelve  men 
were  destined  never  to  return. 

The  story  of  the  Diana  is  a  poignant  one,  but  is 
typical  of  the  terrible  risks,  privations  and  vicissitudes 
undergone  by  the  Davis  Strait  whalemen  in  that  grim 
region  in  which  they  earned  their  livelihood.  The 
history  of  the  whaling  industry  there,  indeed,  is  replete 
with  awful  tales  of  ships  crushed  and  abandoned  in  the 
ice  and  their  crews  perishing  miserably  by  famine  and 
scurvy,  or  by  being  frozen  to  death,  in  the  bleak, 
windswept  waste  of  heaving  ice-floes.  Many  a  fine 
vessel  sailed  north  never  to  return. 

The  stories  of  shipwreck  and  suffering  were  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth  to  become  traditional  among 
the  whalemen  themselves.  Comparatively  few  of  them, 
however,  ever  saw  the  light  of  day  in  cold  print,  the 
captains  and  officers  being  far  too  busy,  far  too  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  safety  of  their  ships,  to  set  forth  their 
thoughts  and  doings  with  pen  and  paper.  They  were 
a  hard-bitten  breed  of  men  to  whom  writing  may 
have  been  irksome,  though  in  any  case  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  they  considered  their  adventures  sufficiently 
interesting  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Familiarity  bred  contempt,  and  risk,  danger  and 
hardship  were  part  and  parcel  of  their  daily  lives. 


II 

Whale- fishing  in  the  Davis  Strait  had  been  started 
by  the  Dutch  in  1719,  when  the  fishery  round  about 
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Spitzbergen  and  to  the  east  of  Greenland  was  rapidly 
becoming  depleted.  British  whalers  first  put  in  an 
appearance  a  couple  of  years  later,  but  for  nearly  a 
century  confined  their  efforts  to  the  waters  round  about 
Disco  Island,  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.  The 
northern  part  of  the  Davis  Strait  and  Baffin  Bay  were 
considered  impracticable  on  account  of  the  heavy 
masses  of  loose  pack-ice  studded  with  huge  bergs  which 
almost  completely  filled  them. 

The  North-west  Passage,  that  channel  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  the  American  continent  presumably  linking 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  had  often  been  sought 
by  British  explorers,  though  never  successfully.  In 
1818,  however,  when  the  wars  were  over  and  the  British 
Government  again  had  time  to  devote  its  mind  to 
discovery,  the  first  of  the  many  nineteenth-century 
expeditions  was  despatched  to  discover  it.  It  sailed  in 
the  Isabella  and  Alexander,  commanded  respectively 
by  Captain  John  Ross  and  Lieutenant  Edward  Parry, 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  both  of  whom  have  been  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  volume. 

The  expeditions  sent  out  under  Government  auspices 
were  generally  regarded  with  considerable  disfavour  by 
the  hard-bitten  old  salts  who  manned  the  whalers. 
The  “  discovery  men,”  as  they  were  called,  were  thought 
to  be  jealous  of  the  whalemen,  who  had  done  much 
exploratory  work  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings, 
and  had  charted  leagues  of  coast  and  named  many 
bays  and  headlands.  It  was  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  naval  officers,  said  the  whaler  captains,  either  to 
observe  the  habits  of  the  whales  or  to  mention  the 
localities  in  which  they  were  found.  The  books  written 
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on  the  conclusion  of  their  voyages,  moreover,  made 
little  mention  of  them. 

The  expedition  of  1818,  however,  though  it  did  not 
discover  the  North-west  Passage,  certainly  did  the 
whalemen  a  good  turn  in  reporting  vast  numbers  of 
whales  in  Baffin  Bay,  particularly  on  its  western  coast 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ponds’  Bay.  Ceaselessly  harried  by 
the  grampus,  or  killer- whales — creatures  twenty  or  more 
feet  in  length  armed  with  a  formidable  row  of  teeth — - 
it  appeared  that  the  larger  whales  congregated  round 
about  Ponds’  Bay  in  July  and  August  to  seek  the 
protection  of  the  ice  still  attached  to  the  shore  after 
the  main  body  of  the  floes  had  broken  up  during  the 
summer. 

Before  this  period,  never  venturing  far  beyond  Disco, 
the  whalers  were  in  the  habit  of  returning  home  early 
in  July,  full  or  not,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Government 
grant  of  £50  a  whaleboat,  or  £300  a  ship,  paid  as  a 
subsidy  to  encourage  the  fishery  as  a  nursery  for  sea¬ 
men  for  the  Royal  Navy.  No  sooner  had  it  become 
known  that  Ponds’  Bay  teemed  with  whales,  however, 
than  the  whaleships  flocked  thither  in  large  numbers, 
and  for  the  next  six  years  the  slaughter  was  at  its  height. 
At  one  time  the  port  of  Hull  alone  had  upwards  of  fifty 
ships,  which  would  bring  back  between  them  5,000  tuns 1 
of  oil  each  season.  Other  fleets  came  from  Dundee, 
Peterhead,  Kirkcaldy,  Greenock,  London  and  Liverpool, 
and  in  one  year  alone  over  2,000  whales  were  killed. 

So  numerous  were  they  at  one  period  that  we  read 
of  a  whaler  with  fourteen  dead  “  fish  ”  alongside  at 
once.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  weather  was  so 
1  A  tun  is  a  large  cask  containing  252  gallons. 
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cold  that  the  lower  tiers  of  casks,  filled  with  water  to 
act  as  ballast,  had  frozen  solid,  and  could  not  be  emptied 
to  receive  the  blubber.  The  whales,  therefore,  could 
not  be  “  flensed  ”  or  stripped  of  their  fatty  blankets, 
with  the  result  that  decomposition  soon  set  in,  and 
they  began  to  swell  and  to  burst  alongside.  Nearly 
all  the  carcasses  had  eventually  to  be  cast  adrift,  which 
probably  occasioned  a  loss  of  over  £10,000. 

Many  of  the  whalers  became  famous,  though 
the  old  Truelove ,  which  was  built  and  launched  in 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  in  1764,  was  probably  the  most 
famous  of  them  all.  Captured  by  a  British  cruiser 
during  the  American  War,  she  was  sold  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  about  1780,  to  be  used  for  four  years  in  the 
wine  trade  between  Hull  and  Oporto.  Converted  into 
a  whaler,  she  made  her  first  voyage  as  such  in  1784 
and  her  last  in  1868. 

Five  years  afterwards,  at  the  mature  age  of  one 
hundred  and  nine,  she  sailed  to  Philadelphia,  where 
the  inhabitants  held  a  demonstration  in  her  honour 
and  presented  her  with  a  special  flag.  This  gallant 
old  vessel  saw  practically  the  whole  of  the  Hull  whale- 
fishery  from  beginning  to  end. 

Subsequent  to  1830  the  British  whale-fishery  started 
gradually  to  decline.  In  this  year  there  were  ninety-one 
Scottish  whalers  working  from  thirteen  different  ports. 
Thirty-eight  years  later,  in  1868,  this  number  had 
dwindled  to  thirty  ships  from  six  ports,  twelve  of  them 
hailing  from  Dundee  and  the  same  number  from  Peter¬ 
head.  Dundee  always  had  more  interest  in  the  fishery 
than  other  Scottish  towns,  since  the  oil  obtained  was 
used  in  her  chief  industry,  the  manufacture  of  jute.  It 
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was  in  1868,  also,  after  several  disastrous  and  unprofit¬ 
able  seasons,  that  Hull  finally  ceased  to  be  a  whaling 
port. 

Whale-oil,  produced  by  rendering  down  the  blubber, 
was  at  one  time  largely  used  for  lighting,  as  well  as  for 
a  lubricant,  and  for  the  making  of  soap,  paint  and 
varnish.  In  earlier  times  its  price  fluctuated  between 
£30  and  £50  a  ton,  though  sometimes  falling  as  low  as 
£18. 

Whalebone,  the  elastic,  horny  substance  which  grows 
in  the  upper  jaw  of  certain  varieties  of  whale  and  acts 
as  a  strainer  for  its  food,  was,  and  still  is,  employed 
for  many  different  purposes.  It  came  into  use  in  the 
thirteenth  century  for  the  manufacture  of  helmet 
plumes,  and  served  as  a  framework  for  the  rigid  corsets 
and  expanded  crinolines  of  our  great-grandmothers,  as 
well  as  for  umbrella  ribs,  until  superseded  by  flexible 
steel.  At  one  time  there  was  also  a  considerable  trade 
in  imitation  ostrich  feathers  made  of  whalebone,  which 
could  scarcely  be  told  from  the  real  thing,  while  nowa¬ 
days  it  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes. 
In  years  gone  by  it  fetched  between  £60  and  £300 
a  ton,  sometimes  as  much  as  £700.  In  1901  its  price 
had  soared  to  £1,250  a  ton.1 

When  the  Davis  Strait  fishery  was  at  its  height  the 
fleets  sailed  from  the  United  Kingdom  at  about  the 
end  of  February,  having  embarked  officers,  harpooners, 
boat-steerers,  and  seamen  at  their  home  ports.  The 
complements  were  filled  up  from  among  the  Shetland 
fishermen,  and  the  whalers  then  proceeded  to  the  east 

i  A  History  of  the  Whale  Fisheries,  by  J.  T.  Jenkins,  D.Sc., 
Ph.D.  (Witherby),  1921. 
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coast  of  Greenland,  where  they  hunted  seals  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jan  Mayen  Island.  Here  they 
incurred  the  gravest  risks  from  the  heavy  gales  of  wind 
in  the  midst  of  the  bergs  and  ice-floes,  while  men  and 
boats,  away  in  all  directions  in  search  of  seals,  were 
frequently  lost. 

Returning  home  with  their  catches,  they  recruited 
the  health  of  their  men  and  replenished  with  stores 
prior  to  setting  out  for  Davis  Strait,  proceeding  thither 
by  way  of  Cape  Farewell  and  the  west  coast  of  Green¬ 
land,  and  arriving  on  their  fishing-ground  in  June  or 
early  July. 

Before  steam  became  universal  hardly  a  season  passed 
but  four  or  five  ships  were  beset  and  crushed  in  the  ice, 
to  be  abandoned  by  their  crews  after  having  been  set 
on  fire,  according  to  custom.  In  the  year  1831  no  less 
than  nineteen  whalers  were  so  lost  in  Melville  Bay,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Greenland. 

At  the  same  period  ships  were  sometimes  towed  for 
anything  up  to  200  miles  through  the  narrow  water- 
leads  by  sheer  man-power  in  their  efforts  to  escape 
from  the  all-conquering  ice.  There  might  be  as  many 
as  fifteen  or  twenty  vessels  in  a  long  line,  the  jib- 
boom  of  one  vessel  overhanging  the  taffrail  of  her  next 
ahead,  thus  being  dragged  through  the  leads  by  their 
men  plodding  along  with  the  tow-rope  to  the  sound  of 
their  own  singing  or  to  the  music  of  fiddles,  bagpipes, 
fifes  and  drums. 

Nowadays,  with  whaling  practically  a  dead  industry 
so  far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  these  men  endured  and  the  awful  risks  they 
underwent.  In  1836,  for  instance,  one  whaler  had 
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twenty-two  deaths  on  board  and  another  fourteen,  while 
the  next  year  one  ship  lost  twenty-five  men  out  of 
forty-six  and  another  forty-six  out  of  fifty-eight.  It 
was  in  1836,  also,  that  a  Scottish  whaler  drifted  into 
Sligo  Bay,  Ireland,  with  only  seven  men  alive  out  of 
a  crew  of  sixty-nine. 

And  where  else  in  the  world  can  we  imagine  the 
gruesome  spectacle  of  nearly  seventy  corpses,  the  crews 
of  two  abandoned  whalers,  seen  frozen  dead  upon  an 
ice-floe  by  a  passing  vessel  ? 

The  poor  wretches  had  perished  one  by  one  from 
exposure  and  starvation,  those  still  living  having  used 
the  corpses  of  their  companions  to  build  a  breastwork 
as  shelter  from  the  icy  seas  which  swept  constantly 
over  their  unstable  refuge.  Only  three  were  rescued 
alive. 

In  that  same  year,  1854,  some  men  were  wrecked 
three  times  before  they  reached  home,  while  the  weather 
was  so  unusually  severe  that  many  ships  were  to  be 
seen  with  their  signals  flying  for  doctors. 

“  They  was  cutting  off  feet  and  legs,”  said  a  harpooner, 
who  had  served  as  a  half-deck  boy  on  board  the  Violet, 
of  Hull.  “You  see,  there  was  a  great  many  wrecked 
men  as  had  got  frost-bit,  and  as  none  of  the  foreigners 
carried  doctors,  it  took  the  doctors  of  our  ships  all  their 
time,  they  was  so  busy  cutting  off  feet  and  legs  and 
attending  to  ’em  afterwards.” 

Ill 

May  27th  found  the  Diana  off  Disco  Island,  after  a 
rapid  passage  from  Lerwick.  She  sighted  other  whale- 
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ships  of  the  Hull  and  Scottish  fleets  the  two  days 
following,  and  on  the  28th  saw  the  first  whale  of  the 
season,  but  was  unable  to  capture  it. 

The  passage  of  Melville  Bay  was  regarded  by  Captain 
Gravill  as  the  most  dangerous  portion  of  the  voyage, 
for  the  ice,  unaffected  by  winds  and  currents,  might 
be  jammed  there  for  months  on  end  to  imprison  the 
ship,  with  no  chance  of  escape.  He  was  anxious  to 
get  through  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  therefore  pushed 
on  at  the  Diana’s  best  speed  up  the  west  coast  of 
Greenland,  a  magnificent  stretch  of  shore  terminating 
in  great  sombre  precipices  falling  sheer  to  the  water’s 
edge,  with  a  background  of  lofty  snow-clad  peaks 
towering  high  above  the  clouds  into  the  clear  sky.  But 
it  was  fringed  with  quantities  of  heavy  floe-ice  and 
bergs  drifted  thither  by  wind  and  currents.  The  more 
powerfully  engined  whalers  were  able  to  smash  their 
way  through  ;  but  time  and  time  again  the  weaker 
Diana  was  brought  up  all  standing  and  forced  to  wrait 
until  the  ice  dispersed  naturally. 

It  was  not  until  June  10th  that  she  reached  the  much- 
dreaded  Melville  Bay,  to  creep  on  with  some  of  her 
men  running  ahead  on  the  floes  to  lay  out  ice-anchors, 
others  poling  great  blocks  of  ice  clear  of  the  bows,  and 
the  remainder  straining  and  tugging  at  the  capstan 
bars  as  they  slowly  warped  the  ship  through  the  narrow 
leads  of  water.  It  was  heavy  work  ;  but  the  weather 
was  perfect,  a  brilliant  summer  sun  beating  down  upon 
them  until  their  faces  became  tanned  and  blistered 
from  the  heat  and  the  reflected  glare  of  the  snow. 

Even  at  this  early  stage  of  her  journey  the  ship 
was  in  considerable  danger,  for  if  once  the  wind  set 
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in  from  the  south-west  the  ice  might  close  in  to  crush 
her  like  an  egg-shell.  Already  cases  of  provisions  had 
been  brought  on  deck,  and  officers  and  men  had  packed 
their  belongings  in  large  canvas  bags,  ready  to  take  to 
the  boats  or  the  ice  if  it  became  necessary  to  abandon 
the  ship  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

For  four  weary  days,  in  company  with  two  other 
ships,  the  Diana  was  stopped  by  thick  ice.  It  was 
not  until  June  17th  that  she  was  finally  clear  of 
Melville  Bay,  and  able  to  shape  course  to  the  westward 
for  Lancaster  Sound  and  Ponds’  Bay,  where  the  whales 
were  most  plentiful.  They  were  now  in  what  the 
whalemen  called  the  “  North  Water,”  and  according  to 
custom  an  extra  tot  of  rum  was  served  out  to  the  men 
at  the  capstan,  while  they  gave  their  usual  three  cheers. 

The  “  shakes,”  or  bundles  of  cask-staves  already  cut, 
were  brought  on  deck  and  fashioned  into  casks  ready 
for  filling  with  whale  blubber  which  would  be  rendered 
down  into  oil  on  arrival  in  England.  Harpoons,  lances 
and  boat  axes  were  sharpened  and  the  other  whaling 
gear  prepared,  and  by  June  22nd  the  ship  was  in  the 
“  West  Water  ”  off  Lancaster  Sound  in  beautiful 
weather  with  a  clear  sky  and  hardly  a  ripple  on  the  sea. 

Proceeding  south  through  the  clear  water  dotted  with 
streams  of  loose  ice,  she  made  for  Ponds’  Bay,  the 
Mecca  of  all  whalers,  and  on  June  24th  sighted  a 
whale.  The  boats  were  instantly  lowered  to  go  in 
chase  ;  but  on  coming  on  deck  Captain  Gravill  at  once 
ordered  their  recall,  for  it  was  Sunday,  a  day  which 
his  religious  scruples  would  not  permit  him  to  profane 
by  whaling.  The  captain’s  piety  occasioned  some  little 
grumbling  among  the  officers  and  men,  who  were  paid 
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largely  by  results,  and  did  not  care  to  see  a  whale  go 
free,  even  if  it  were  the  Sabbath. 

Before  long  there  were  nine  other  whale  ships  in 
sight,  and  for  the  next  six  days  the  Diana  sighted  and 
hunted  several  more  whales,  but  without  success.  On 
June  30th,  however,  the  luck  turned,  for  two  whales 
were  harpooned  in  the  morning,  and  were  duly 
“  flensed  ”  before  night.  The  men  retired  to  rest 
covered  in  oil  and  grease  ;  but  the  single  day’s  fishing 
produced  20  tuns  of  oil  and  1|  tons  of  whalebone, 
approximating  to  a  value  of  £2,000. 

There  followed  several  days  of  wet  and  foggy  weather 
when  whaling  was  impossible  ;  but  July  3rd  saw  the 
Diana  off  Ponds’  Bay,  on  which  the  hopes  of  her  ship’s 
company  were  centred.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
doomed  to  bitter  disappointment.  The  bay  was  full 
of  ice,  great  hummocks  having  been  piled  up  in  all 
directions,  and  for  another  four  days  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  remain  idle. 

In  all  there  were  ten  whaleships  on  the  scene  waiting 
for  a  change  in  the  ice  conditions,  and  on  July  7th  a 
strong  south-westerly  breeze  drove  the  ice  seaward,  and 
allowed  them  to  enter  the  bay.  Everything  looked 
bright  and  hopeful  for  successful  whaling,  when,  the 
very  next  morning,  an  easterly  wind  drove  the  ice  back 
and  imprisoned  the  entire  fleet,  severely  squeezing  two 
of  the  ships. 

For  nearly  three  weeks  they  were  unable  to  move 
— hemmed  in  on  the  west  by  a  gigantic  sheet  of  ice 
stretching  off  the  land,  and  to  the  east  by  a  jumbled 
mass  of  floes  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see 
from  the  masthead,  and  gradually  becoming  denser  and 
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more  tightly  packed  as  the  east  wind  reinforced  it  with 
fresh  ice  from  seaward.  It  was  most  unusual  for  the 
time  of  year,  and  officers  and  crew  became  more  and 
more  despondent  as  the  weary  days  passed  without 
alleviation.  The  situation,  moreover,  was  one  of  grave 
danger.  If  a  gale  set  in  from  the  south-west,  there  was 
a  prospect  of  every  vessel  being  crushed  and  about 
600  men  being  turned  adrift  with  little  chance  of  saving 
their  lives  unless  they  could  travel  some  hundreds  of 
miles  across  the  ice,  or  in  their  boats,  to  a  settlement 
farther  south.  The  season,  in  fact,  had  become  hope¬ 
less  from  the  point  of  view  of  whaling,  and  most 
dangerous  for  the  whalers  themselves. 

By  July  30th,  however,  northerly  winds  and  currents 
had  dispersed  the  ice  to  seaward,  and  the  entire  fleet 
of  whalers  left  Ponds’  Bay  and  steamed  southward. 
A  few  whales  had  been  caught  by  other  ships,  and  the 
Diana  sighted  and  pursued  six  more,  but  was  prevented 
from  making  a  kill  on  account  of  the  heavy  masses  of 
loose  ice.  Never  had  such  an  unprofitable  season  been 
known.  The  summer,  moreover,  was  rapidly  declining, 
and  the  time  was  near  at  hand  when  the  whaleships 
must  start  on  their  homeward  voyage. 

For  a  fortnight  they  were  dodging  the  ice,  trying  to 
get  south,  but  again  and  again  were  frustrated  by  the 
north-easterly  wind  jamming  the  ice  down  upon  the 
coast.  Finally  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
only  chance  of  getting  home  lay  in  returning  by  way 
of  Melville  Bay  and  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.  On 
August  13th,  therefore,  in  half  a  gale  of  wind  from  the 
south-west,  with  heavy  seas  and  frequent  showers  of 
sleet  and  snow,  the  Diana  stood  off  to  the  north-east 
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across  the  ice-strewn  sea.  Her  men  had  long  since 
given  up  all  hope  of  whaling.  All  they  now  desired 
was  a  speedy  return  to  England. 

Four  days  later,  on  August  17th,  the  ship  was  again 
in  Melville  Bay,  which  they  found  choked  with  bergs 
and  heavy  floes.  Here  she  was  presently  joined  by 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  as  further  progress  to  the 
east  and  south  was  effectually  barred,  they  again  turned 
wearily  to  the  westward  to  seek  another  opening  along 
the  western  shore  of  Baffin  Bay. 

The  Diana,  having  barely  sufficient  coal  for  three 
days’  steaming,  made  the  passage  under  sail.  The  other 
vessels  steamed,  and  on  August  22nd,  when  she  again 
sighted  Ponds’  Bay,  not  another  ship  was  to  be  seen. 
Already  her  situation  was  perilous.  She  had  provisions 
on  board  for  no  more  than  two  months,  and,  little 
better  than  a  sailing  ship,  her  prospect  of  attaining 
the  open  sea  through  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  of 
closely  packed  ice  was  nebulous  in  the  extreme.  Her 
only  chance  of  salvation,  indeed,  lay  in  a  few  stiff 
north-westerly  gales  so  disturbing  the  pack  as  to  open 
up  a  passage. 

For  days  she  dodged  to  and  fro  seeking  openings  to 
the  southward,  but  was  invariably  brought  up  by  thick 
ice.  The  evening  of  August  26th  found  her  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  floes  driving  down  upon 
her.  Her  tortured  hull  creaked  and  groaned  and 
strained  under  the  fearful  pressure,  and  once  more  the 
boats  were  prepared  for  lowering,  provisions  were  got 
on  deck,  and  all  preparations  made  for  hurried  aban¬ 
donment.  If  the  ship  did  go,  her  crew  had  an 
infinitesimal  chance  of  survival. 
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But  the  Hull  whalers  were  well  and  truly  built.  By 
a  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence  the  peril  passed, 
and  on  the  28th  another  ship  was  sighted  to  the 
northward.  She  proved  to  be  the  Intrepid,  of  Dundee, 
and  for  four  days  the  two  vessels  remained  in  company, 
doing  all  they  could  to  work  their  way  south  whenever 
the  ice  permitted. 

The  captain  of  the  Intrepid,  who  shall  be  nameless, 
assured  Captain  Gravill  that  he  would  stand  by  him 
as  long  as  possible,  and  on  September  1st  both  ships 
raised  steam  and  endeavoured  to  force  a  passage  through 
the  floes  to  the  southward,  which  seemed  to  have 
loosened.  Three  times  the  Diana  advanced  to  the 
attack  ;  but  three  times  was  unable  to  break  her  way 
through,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  her  engines. 

The  Intrepid,  with  90  tons  of  coal  in  her  bunkers 
and  double  the  horse-power  of  the  Diana,  was  luckier. 
She  managed  to  crash  her  way  into  comparatively 
clear  water,  and  steamed  off  to  the  southward,  leaving 
her  unhappy  consort  behind. 

It  is  said  that  the  Scottish  captain  thought  that  the 
Diana  had  successfully  negotiated  the  only  portion  of 
the  ice  likely  to  stop  her.  Whether  or  not  this  wras 
really  the  case  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  ;  but  in 
all  humanity  he  might  not  have  deserted  her  before 
making  certain. 

The  feelings  of  the  Diana’s  despairing  crew  as  they 
watched  the  vessel  that  had  promised  to  help  them 
gradually  disappearing  over  the  horizon  can  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.  Their  last  chance  of 
safety  seemed  to  have  vanished. 

The  extra  steaming  had  all  but  exhausted  the  meagre 
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supply  of  coal,  and  already  the  carpenter  had  been 
sawing  up  a  spare  topmast  for  use  as  fuel  in  the 
furnaces.  On  mustering  the  provisions  they  found  they 
had  on  board  about  tons  of  biscuit,  four  casks  of 
beef,  and  a  few  of  pork,  together  with  a  little  rice, 
oatmeal,  peas,  and  a  couple  of  dozen  tins  of  soup.  At 
the  best  there  was  the  possibility  of  the  ship  drifting 
with  the  pack  throughout  the  winter,  perhaps  until  the 
following  May,  which  meant  that  a  normal  supply  of 
food  for  two  months  had  to  be  eked  out  to  last  for  eight. 
For  some  of  those  on  board  this  course  spelt  almost 
certain  death  by  scurvy,  cold  and  famine.  As  an 
alternative,  the  ship  might  be  crushed,  and  every  member 
of  her  company  would  perish  miserably  among  the  Arctic 
ice  floes. 

“  Bitterly  did  we  reflect  upon  the  cruelty  of 

Captain -  in  leaving  us  alone  to  perish,”  writes 

the  fair-minded  Doctor  Smith  in  his  diary.  “  Basely 
forsaken  by  our  fellow-man,  our  sole  dependence  is 
now  upon  God.” 


IV 

The  first  night  after  being  left  alone  they  had  a 
foretaste  of  what  was  to  happen  many  times  before  the 
awful  winter  merged  into  spring.  A  furious  gale  sprang 
up  from  the  north-east,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Diana 
was  jammed  tight  and  exposed  to  the  full  force  of 
leagues  of  heavy  ice,  driven  remorselessly  upon  her  by 
the  wind.  The  ship  quivered  under  the  terrible  pressure. 
It  did  not  seem  possible  that  she  could  live  through  it, 
and  with  the  wind  shrieking  through  the  rigging  and 
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the  blinding  snow  driving  in  their  faces  the  men  worked 
against  time  to  save  their  lives. 

Boats  were  lowered  and  dragged  along  the  floe,  the 
crew  packing  their  belongings  into  them,  and  then 
hoisting  the  provisions  on  deck.  Having  done  every¬ 
thing  possible,  they  then  walked  to  and  fro  on  the 
bending  deck  listening  anxiously  to  the  horrible 
wrenching  and  straining  of  timber  beneath  their  feet, 
watching  great  masses  of  ice  six  or  more  feet  thick 
piled  up  in  heaps  all  round  them,  tossed  here  and  there 
like  playthings  by  titanic  forces  of  nature  over  which 
they  had  no  control.  With  the  morning,  however,  as 
though  by  a  miracle,  the  gale  died  away. 

It  was  their  first  escape  of  many.  The  day  was 
Sunday,  and  little  wonder  that  when  they  collected 
for  their  usual  Divine  Service  in  the  cabin,  the  scene 
was  an  affecting  one,  for  each  man  regarded  himself 
as  having  been  snatched  straight  from  the  jaws  of 
death. 

We  can  almost  imagine  it,  the  low  stuffy  cabin  with 
its  smouldering  stove,  and  the  weather-beaten,  bearded 
seamen  and  harpooners,  dressed  in  their  rough  clothing 
and  leather  sea-boots,  standing  bareheaded  while  their 
gruff  old  veteran  of  a  captain  gave  out  the  opening 
hymn  : — 

Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears  ; 

Hope  and  be  undismayed. 

God  hears  thy  sighs  and  counts  thy  tears  ; 

God  shall  lift  up  thy  head. 

Through  waves  and  clouds  and  storm 

He  gently  clears  thy  way. 

Wait  thou  His  time,  so  shall  the  night 

Soon  end  in  joyous  day. 


THE  “  DIANA  ”  IN  THE  ICE 

From  “  From  the  Deep  of  the  Sea  ”  (A.  &  C.  Black,  Ltd.),  by  C.  E.  Smith 
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The  Diana’s  crew  loved  their  skipper,  loved  him  for 
his  simple  piety  and  innate  goodness  of  heart.  Three 
of  them  had  served  with  him  for  eighteen  long  years, 
going  with  him  from  ship  to  ship,  and  when  the  hymn 
was  ended  and  he  read  a  sermon  from  the  text  “  What 
I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all,  Watch,”  and  concluded 
by  offering  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  their 
deliverance,  and  imploring  the  protection  and  guidance  of 
the  Almighty  during  the  ensuing  week,  there  was  hardly 
a  dry  eye  among  the  members  of  his  little  company. 

It  was  the  next  day,  as  there  seemed  no  chance  of 
liberation  for  many  months,  that  Captain  Gravill  called 
officers  and  men  together  and  announced  his  intention 
of  placing  all  hands  on  reduced  rations,  a  precaution 
in  which  the  crew  willingly  acquiesced.  Captain  and 
officers  were  to  share  and  share  alike  with  the  men, 
while  the  provisions  were  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Inspectioneer,  or  chief  harpooner,  who  would  weigh 
and  serve  them  out.  The  slender  rations  seem  woefully 
inadequate  to  have  supported  life  for  months  in  the 
rigorous  conditions  of  the  Arctic  winter — biscuit,  3  lb. 
per  man  per  week  ;  salt  meat,  f  lb.  per  day  ;  coffee 
and  tea,  |  lb.  per  month ;  sugar,  £  lb.  per  month, 
together  with  small  quantities  of  extras  in  the  shape 
of  potatoes,  rice,  flour,  oatmeal  and  peas.  Tobacco, 
however,  was  already  nearly  exhausted. 

The  carcase  of  a  whale  with  a  number  of  bears 
feeding  upon  it  had  been  sighted  some  distance  away 
on  the  floe,  and  on  September  3rd  a  party  of  nineteen 
men  with  rifles  and  flensing-knives  set  out  across  the 
ice  with  one  of  the  boats.  It  was  their  intention  to 
bring  back  a  supply  of  whaleskin  to  eke  out  the  slender 
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stock  of  provisions.  Known  as  “  muck-tuck,”  this  skin 
was  considered  a  delicacy  by  the  Esquimaux,  and  some 
of  the  whalemen  themselves  boiled  and  then  fried  it 
to  find  it  an  agreeable  article  of  food.  “  I  ate  some 
of  it  myself,”  says  Doctor  Smith  on  one  occasion,  “  and 
found  it  had  the  exact  flavour  of  periwinkles.” 

But  distances  in  the  ice  were  so  deceptive  that  they 
soon  found  the  carcase  was  very  much  farther  off  than 
they  imagined.  They  had  had  great  difficulty  in 
dragging  the  boat  over  the  rough  ice  and  across  the 
cracks,  and  now,  leaving  her  behind,  they  went  on  on 
foot,  ferrying  the  broader  water-lanes  on  flat  pieces  of 
floating  ice,  a  dangerous  and  ticklish  expedient  at  the 
best  of  times. 

After  crossing  three  or  four  leads  in  this  manner  they 
noticed  that  the  ice  was  on  the  move  and  opening  in 
all  directions,  and  decided  upon  an  instant  return  to 
the  ship.  It  was  easier  said  than  done.  The  water  lanes 
were  getting  wider  and  wider,  and  in  crossing  one  of  them 
their  precarious  ice-raft  started  to  sink  beneath  seven  men. 

“  Swim  for  your  lives  !  ”  shouted  the  mate,  jumping 
into  the  water.  They  did  so,  but,  encumbered  with 
heavy  clothing  and  boots,  had  a  hard  struggle  in 
swimming  to  safety.  After  a  difficult  journey  across 
the  moving  ice,  jumping  across  cracks  and  running  over 
ice  formed  only  a  few  hours  before,  they  finally  reached 
their  boat  and  refreshed  themselves  with  biscuits  and 
rum.  The  Diana,  meanwhile,  seizing  her  opportunity, 
had  set  her  fore  and  aft  canvas,  and  was  sailing  off 
to  the  southward.  By  the  time  the  party  overtook 
her  they  were  nearly  exhausted. 

For  the  next  few  days  there  were  heavy  falls  of  snow 
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and  gales  of  wind  in  which  the  ship  was  in  constant 
danger  as  she  fought  her  way  through  the  floes.  The 
captain  had  now  decided  to  make  for  the  “  North 
Water  ”  as  a  last  desperate  chance  of  escape  before 
winter  set  in,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  September  9th 
they  were  running  north-eastward  under  sail  among 
streams  and  patches  of  broken  ice.  Several  times  they 
were  brought  up  by  heavy  floes,  but  charged  them 
under  steam  and  managed  to  break  through.  The  coal 
was  practically  exhausted  and  they  were  reduced  to 
using  cask  staves  for  firing  the  boilers.  A  few  days 
later  they  were  actually  burning  the  rope  hawsers. 

On  the  15th,  however,  Captain  Gravill  realised  that 
further  progress  to  the  east  or  north  was  hopeless  on 
account  of  the  thick  ice  ahead.  Again  he  turned  his 
ship’s  head  to  the  westward,  to  sight  the  opposite 
shore  three  days  later.  There  followed  further  gales 
of  wind  and  more  perils  in  the  ice  in  which  the 
ship  rolled  violently  in  the  great  swell  raised  by  the 
storm.  But  whichever  way  they  turned  to  free  them¬ 
selves  they  found  themselves  baffled.  Escape  was 
hopeless,  and  on  September  21st  the  captain  decided 
to  run  his  ship  into  the  ice-pack  and  to  drift  south 
with  it  into  the  open  Atlantic.  It  was  the  wisest 
course  ;  but  it  meant  there  was  no  possible  hope  of 
liberation  for  over  six  months. 

Two  days  later  the  ship  was  firmly  frozen  in,  and  the 
terrible  winter  began. 


V 

As  the  Diana  gradually  drifted  south  in  the  midst 
of  the  pack-ice  studded  here  and  there  with  great 
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bergs,  the  days  grew  shorter  and  shorter,  and  the  long 
nights  intensely  cold.  The  men’s  time  was  largely 
employed  in  ranging  about  the  floes  with  guns,  on  the 
chance  of  shooting  birds  for  food  ;  but  they  were  few 
and  very  hard  to  come  by.  Besides  his  ordinary  duties 
Doctor  Smith  had  been  appointed  caterer  of  the  officers’ 
mess,  and  also  spent  most  of  his  time  on  deck  or 
scrambling  about  the  ice  with  a  firearm,  “  a  rickety 
concern  of  fabulous  age  belonging  to  the  carpenter.” 
He  was  sometimes  able  to  shoot  a  fulmar  petrel  or  two, 
which  went  instantly  into  the  pot  to  eke  out  the  scanty 
rations. 

Observations  were  taken  whenever  possible,  and  a 
record  kept  of  the  ship’s  drift  south.  Sixteen  miles 
was  covered  in  one  day  and  45  miles  in  one  week,  and 
on  October  4th  she  was  abreast  of  Home  Bay. 

The  pack  in  which  she  lay  imprisoned  was  ever  on 
the  move  in  the  most  erratic  fashion  while  maintaining 
its  general  southerly  course.  The  towering  bergs, 
moreover,  borne  along  by  strong  under-currents,  sailed 
through  the  pack,  tearing  their  way  through  the  ice 
in  all  directions  and  heaping  it  up  in  front  of  them. 
They  were  a  serious  menace  to  a  ship  unable  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  and  about  the  middle  of  October  the 
crew  weie  set  to  work  to  saw  out  an  ice-dock  in  one 
of  the  larger  floes.  Once  inside  it,  the  Diana  would  be 
in  less  danger  of  being  crushed. 

The  temperature  fell  fast.  By  the  third  week  in 
October  there  was  no  heat  in  the  sun’s  rays,  and  the 
men  shivered  in  their  bunks  at  night  under  a  load  of 
blankets  and  thick  clothing. 

Your  feet  were  frozen  as  dead  and  cold  as  masses 
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of  ice,”  says  Doctor  Smith.  “  Your  backbone  felt 
like  a  long  icicle,  your  hands  tingled  with  cold,  your 
breath  congealed  upon  the  blankets.” 

The  very  bolt-heads  were  coated  in  rime  from  their 
frozen  breath.  Towels,  sponges  and  socks  removed 
before  going  to  bed  were  frozen  stiff  in  the  morning. 
Even  the  oils  and  liquid  medicines  in  the  medicine- 
chest  became  hard  blocks  of  ice.  Some  of  the  men, 
particularly  the  youngsters,  were  already  weak  and 
listless  from  semi-starvation. 

On  October  22nd,  when  off  Exeter  Sound,  where  a 
British  Colony  had  been  established  in  1865  to  carry 
on  a  whale  fishery,  a  kettle  full  of  blazing  tar  was 
hoisted  aloft  in  the  hope  of  informing  the  settlers  that 
a  ship  was  in  the  pack.  But  nothing  came  of  it,  and 
by  November  1st  the  Diana  had  drifted  275  miles  since 
being  beset.  Four  days  later  saw  her  off  Cape  Mercy 
with  the  land  15  miles  away.  Their  tobacco  had 
practically  gone,  and  some  of  the  men  were  smoking 
tea-leaves  and  rope-yarn. 

Many  times  during  the  month  of  November  there 
were  heavy  gales  in  which  the  ship  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  crushed.  More  than  once  she  was  in 
dire  peril  when  the  bergs  crashed  through  the  pack  as 
fast  as  a  man  could  walk,  carrying  everything  before 
their  stupendous  weight.  There  was  hardly  a  moment’s 
peace  of  mind  for  anyone,  and  on  the  10th  of  the 
month  she  was  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  being  driven 
ashore  under  the  frowning  cliffs  of  Cape  Victoria,  only 
to  escape  by  a  miracle. 

Prayer  meetings  were  held  daily  by  the  men  to  call 
upon  God  for  protection  and  guidance  in  their  distress. 
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But  already  there  was  a  strong  feeling  among  them 
that,  exposed  to  furious  gales  in  such  quantities  of 
heavy  ice,  their  days  were  practically  numbered. 

“  The  shrieking,  screaming  and  groaning  of  the 
immense  masses  of  ice  as  they  are  forced  together  is 
truly  horrible,”  wrote  the  doctor.  “  The  ship  is 
bending,  writhing  and  straining  as  though  she  were 
some  living  creature — you  lie  quaking  in  your  berth, 
expecting  every  moment  to  hear  the  dreaded  cry,  “  All 
hands  ahoy  !  Prepare  to  leave  the  ship  !  ” 

Even  Captain  Gravill,  seasoned  veteran  though  he 
was,  could  not  conceal  his  dismal  thoughts.  “  It  will 
be  a  miracle  of  miracles  if  we  are  spared  to  get  out,” 
he  said.  The  strain  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  him, 
for  his  health  wTas  failing  rapidly  under  the  constant 
anxiety  and  lack  of  food. 

November  23rd  brought  another  providential  escape. 
Two  loud  cracking  reports  were  heard  below,  and 
they  thought  that  the  ship  was  stove  in  and  sinking. 
But  the  pumps  were  thawed  out  and  tried,  and  to  their 
inexpressible  relief  they  found  her  as  sound  as  ever. 

On  December  1st  we  read  of  half  a  pound  of  oatmeal 
and  half  a  pound  of  cooks’  fat  being  served  out  to  every 
man  on  board  to  economise  the  meat,  while  the  pious 
old  captain  sat  solemnly  at  the  head  of  the  cabin  table 
thanking  God  for  such  a  meal.  What  did  it  matter 
if  the  porridge  was  in  a  sooty  saucepan,  while  the  plate 
beside  it  was  heaped  high  with  rancid  fat  which  the 
cook  had  boiled  down  for  slush  1  from  scraps  collected 

1  By  an  ancient  custom  of  the  sea  the  fat  accumulated  during 
the  voyage  was  generally  regarded  as  the  cook’s  perquisite.  It 
might  either  be  sold  by  him,  or  be  handed  over  to  the  boatswain 
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during  the  voyage  ?  It  smelt  abominably,  and  would 
have  turned  the  stomach  of  a  pampered  dog ;  but  to 
these  poor  starving  men  it  was  a  feast  worthy  of 
Lucullus. 

Time  and  time  again  the  ship  was  subjected  to  fearful 
pressure,  the  ice  piling  itself  alongside  until  the  men 
had  to  push  the  fragments  aside  to  prevent  them  falling 
on  deck  over  the  bulwarks.  On  December  2nd  she  was 
actually  abandoned  for  a  time,  the  crew  lowering  the 
boats  on  to  the  floe  and  flinging  their  chests,  bags, 
mattresses  and  bedding  pell-mell  over  the  bows  with 
the  stores  and  provisions  after  them,  while  their  vessel 
rattled  and  creaked  as  though  she  were  being  split  into 
firewood.  Even  the  two  pet  dogs  and  the  linnet  and 
canary  from  the  cabin  were  taken  out  on  to  the  floe, 
where  a  camp  was  presently  pitched  of  spare  sails 
spread  over  spars. 

The  ship  was  leaking  badly  under  the  bows  ;  but  by 
dint  of  hard  pumping,  by  “  fothering  ”  her  with  a  sail 
thrummed  with  oakum,  and  by  allowing  swabs,  ashes, 
sawdust  and  refuse  to  be  drawn  into  the  leak,  they 
managed  to  keep  the  water  under.  But  for  days  the 
pumping  had  to  continue,  the  men  working  like  galley- 
slaves  in  half-hourly  spells  with  their  noses,  fingers  and 
toes  frost-bitten  by  the  extreme  cold.  Five  minutes 
cessation  of  the  back-breaking  labour  must  have 
resulted  in  the  pumps  freezing  up  and  becoming  useless, 
which  would  have  meant  the  loss  of  the  ship. 

Worn  out  by  hunger,  exhaustion  and  mental  strain, 

for  lubricating  the  chafing-gear  aloft.  Until  comparatively  few 
years  ago  the  ship’s  cook  of  a  man-of-war  still  laboured  under  the 
rather  unenviable  nickname  of  “  Slushy.” 

10 
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some  of  the  crew  hardly  cared  whether  they  lived  or 
died.  The  captain,  too,  was  weakening  every  day. 

They  were  now  in  Frobisher  Inlet,  drifting  to  and 
fro  in  the  pack  as  the  wind  and  tide  carried  it.  Again 
they  took  up  their  quarters  on  board,  and  there  were 
many  further  escapes  from  ice  pressure  and  chaiging 
icebergs.  44  I  feel  there  is  little  prospect  of  this  journal 
ever  meeting  the  eyes  of  my  relatives  and  friends, 
says  the  doctor  on  December  19th.  Often  I  am 
inclined  to  give  up  the  task  of  writing  it.” 

Christmas  day  arrived  ;  but  it  was  far  from  being 
a  day  of  happiness.  By  dint  of  having  saved  their 
rations  for  weeks  past,  and  with  some  plum-puddings 
made  by  the  cook,  they  managed  to  enjoy  a  tolerably 
filling  meal.  Their  minds,  however,  were  full  of  gloomy 
thoughts  of  wives  and  families  at  home,  and  they  sat 
round  the  cabin  table  in  silence,  while  Captain  Gravill, 
weak  and  ill  through  bronchitis  and  asthma,  lay  pros¬ 
trate  on  the  sofa,  occasionally  turning  over  or  half 
dozing  off  in  fitful  slumber. 

The  captain,  indeed,  was  a  dying  man.  For  several 
nights  the  doctor  and  harpooners  had  taken  turns  in 
sitting  up  with  him,  doing  all  they  could  to  alleviate 
his  suffering.  But  the  poor  old  man  was  past  human 
aid,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  December  26th  he 
died.  They  knelt  in  prayer  before  sewing  up  the  body 
in  canvas  and  reverently  placing  it  upon  the  quarter¬ 
deck  for  burial  in  England  if  they  ever  got  home.  His 
death,  as  might  be  expected,  cast  a  cloud  of  gloom  over 
the  entire  ship’s  company,  and  there  was  hardly  a  man 
on  board  who  had  not  made  up  his  mind  that  he  also 
was  soon  destined  to  perish. 
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The  situation  in  regard  to  fuel  became  worse.  The 
cook  was  soon  being  allowed  no  more  than  four  small 
bags  of  coal  a  day  for  his  galley,  and  was  ekeing  it  out 
with  “  crang,”  or  half-putrid  whaleflesh  from  the  tanks. 
It  burnt  fiercely  enough,  but  permeated  the  entire  ship 
with  a  foul  odour.  Fires  in  the  stoves  in  the  men’s 
quarters  there  were  none,  and  they  were  making  shift 
to  boil  their  tea-kettles  over  lamps,  which  filled  the 
place  with  thick  smoke  and  covered  everybody  and 
everything  with  layers  of  greasy  soot. 

They  were  still  pumping  hard  to  keep  the  ship  afloat, 
still  enduring  fierce  gales  from  the  north-east,  while 
the  temperature  was  miserably  low.  At  midnight  on 
December  31st,  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  the 
sea,  they  ushered  in  the  New  Year,  1867,  by  cheering, 
shaking  hands  and  drinking  each  other’s  healths  in 
grog.  They  had  good  reason  to  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  for  having  survived  as  long  ;  but  the  ship  was 
still  fast  in  the  pack  off  Frobisher  Inlet,  and  their 
lives,  as  the  doctor  expressed  it,  were  “  not  worth  a 
rush.” 

A  week  later  the  ship  was  leaking  less,  and  the  back¬ 
breaking  work  at  the  pumps  diminished.  It  was  on 
January  8th,  however,  that  the  doctor  discovered  two 
of  the  men  to  be  showing  unmistakable  symptoms  of 
scurvy — bleeding  and  spongy  gums,  and  teeth  so  loose 
that  they  threatened  to  drop  out.  Brought  on  by  a  diet 
of  salt  meat  and  by  living  at  close  quarters  exposed 
to  intense  cold  in  the  filthy  ill-ventilated  spaces  between 
decks,  the  only  known  cure  for  the  horrible  disease 
was  fresh  food,  particularly  green  food.  There  was 
nothing  on  board  the  Diana  of  the  least  use  as  an  anti- 
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scorbutic  except  three  gallons  of  inferior  lime-juice  and 
twenty- seven  tins  of  soup. 

Three  days  later  more  men  were  complaining  of  the 
state  of  their  mouths,  while  practically  everybody  on 
board  was  afflicted  in  a  minor  degree.  The  doctor, 
however,  aware  that  scurvy  was  regarded  with  horror 
by  all  seamen,  and  anxious  not  to  depress  them  still 
further  by  announcing  its  appearance,  gave  it  out  that 
the  soreness  of  their  mouths  was  brought  about  by 
the  smoking  of  tea-leaves. 

By  January  21st  only  one  cask  of  beef  and  five  casks 
of  pork  remained,  and  the  rations  were  still  further 
reduced.  All  the  coal  and  “  crang  ”  had  been  burnt, 
and  the  cook  was  using  cask  staves  for  fuel,  the  daily 
allowance  being  barely  sufficient  to  cook  the  men’s 
midday  meal.  From  noon  until  6  a.m.  the  next 
morning,  when  the  galley  fire  was  rekindled,  there  was 
no  artificial  heat  of  any  sort  to  mitigate  the  cold  of 
the  men’s  quarters  except  that  provided  by  the  smoky 
oil  lamps.  The  poor  wretches  lay  half-frozen  at 
night,  the  sides  and  tops  of  their  narrow  bunks 
being  coated  with  a  solid  crust  of  ice  formed  by  the 
congealed  moisture  from  their  breath.  Even  in  the 
cabin,  where  they  kept  a  small  fire  going  in  the  stove, 
the  temperature  was  sometimes  down  to  minus  twenty- 
two  degrees  ;  while  its  walls  were  thickly  encrusted 
with  ice,  and  the  oil  in  the  lamp  was  constantly 
frozen. 

To  give  all  hands  exercise  and  warmth  during  the 
day,  they  were  employed  in  shovelling  away  the  ice  and 
snow  to  make  a  pathway  on  the  floe  alongside  the  ship. 
The  scurvy  was  gradually  spreading,  however,  and  it 
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was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  some  of  them  could 
be  persuaded  to  come  on  deck. 

With  the  captain’s  death  the  prayer  meetings  had 
been  discontinued.  A  number  of  the  men  had 
become  utterly  disheartened,  quarrelling  incessantly 
among  themselves,  and  hardly  caring  whether  they 
lived  or  died,  ready  to  give  up  in  despair,  and  to  let 
the  ship  founder  as  a  welcome  release  from  their 
sufferings.  They  were  so  famished  with  hunger,  more¬ 
over,  that  some  of  them  managed  to  eat  the  whole 
of  their  miserable  biscuit  ration  by  the  middle  of  the 
week,  with  the  consequence  that  they  had  nothing  to 
subsist  on  until  the  following  Monday  but  the  tiny 
scrap  of  meat  and  ladleful  of  thin  pea-soup  served  out 
at  dinner-time. 

The  doctor’s  breakfast  on  February  2nd  consisted 
of  half  a  biscuit  smeared  with  rancid  fat  washed  down 
with  a  mug  of  coffee,  and  his  midday  meal  of  a  plateful 
of  oatmeal  porridge  flavoured  with  another  lump  of 
decomposed  fat.  The  remaining  half  biscuit  with  a 
mug  of  tea  completed  his  fare  for  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

February  13th  saw  the  first  death  among  the  men  ; 
but  eight  others  were  almost  completely  disabled  through 
scurvy  and  frost-bite.  A  stove  had  to  be  manufactured 
to  mitigate  the  killing  temperature  in  their  living- 
quarters,  and  for  fuel  they  had  sawn  up  the  main  top¬ 
mast  and  gaff,  the  jolly-boat  and  the  wooden  par¬ 
titions  in  the  bunkers.  There  were  further  gales  of 
wind  with  much  snow  and  sleet ;  but  on  the  20th  the 
wind  worked  round  to  the  north-west,  so  that  the  ice 
with  the  ship  in  it  moved  rapidly  south-eastward 
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towards  a  chain  of  great  bergs  aground  in  the  offing. 
For  a  time  she  was  in  grave  danger,  but  drifted  blindly 
through  them  in  safety.  The  wind  continued  to  blow 
hard  from  the  north-west,  but  March  2nd  saw  the 
Diana  definitely  clear  of  reefs,  rocks  and  headlands, 
and  with  nothing  but  the  ice  to  impede  her  drift  towards 
the  open  Atlantic. 

Another  death  took  place  two  days  later,  and  the 
doctor,  with  all  his  medicines  exhausted,  was  making 
home-made  nostrums  of  bi chlorate  of  soda  and  common 
chalk  flavoured  with  aromatic  herbs  and  spices  intended 
for  puddings.  Any  sort  of  medicine  was  better  than 
none  at  all,  and  provided  the  sufferers  were  regularly 
dosed  they  might  persuade  themselves  that  they  were 
being  cured. 

On  March  6th  the  ship  was  well  opposite  Hudson’s 
Straits.  Three  days  later  the  weather  had  become 
much  milder  and  the  dark  sky  to  the  south-east  showed 
that  the  open  water  could  not  be  far  distant.  Before 
long  the  ice  which  imprisoned  the  ship  was  definitely 
starting  to  break  up  under  a  heavy  swell,  while  narrow 
water-lanes  opened  up  in  all  directions. 

Now  that  their  liberation  seemed  imminent  the  excite¬ 
ment  on  board  was  intense,  even  the  invalids  crawling 
on  deck  to  assist  in  setting  the  sails  for  occasional 
dashes  to  the  south-east  whenever  the  ice  permitted. 
There  followed  a  heavy  gale  in  which  the  ship  was  in 
great  danger  and  damaged  her  rudder  in  heavy  ice  ; 
but  soon  after  1  p.m.  on  March  17th,  under  all  the 
canvas  she  could  carry,  the  Diana  forced  her  way 
through  the  last  of  the  pack,  to  find  herself  pitching  and 
rolling  in  the  heaving  swell  of  the  open  sea. 
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Officers  and  men,  emaciated  with  scurvy  and  famine, 
congratulated  each  other  with  beaming  faces,  thanking 
God  with  overflowing  hearts  for  sparing  them  from 
what  again  and  again  had  seemed  certain  death.  And 
by  ten  o’clock  that  same  night  the  ship  was  clear  of 
all  ice,  and,  with  every  stitch  of  canvas  set,  was  running 
for  home. 


VI 

Throughout  the  voyage  bad  weather  continued,  for 
they  had  stiff  gales  with  a  heavy  sea,  much  fog  and  haze 
together  with  squalls  of  sleet  and  snow.  The  men,  or 
those  of  them  that  were  fit  for  duty,  were  constantly 
at  the  pumps,  but  the  ship,  with  the  wind  behind  her, 
made  good  progress.  On  one  day  she  sailed  no  less  than 
208  miles,  an  average  of  nearly  8f  knots,  a  very  credit¬ 
able  performance  for  a  broad-beamed,  bluff -bowed 
whaler  many  of  whose  spars  had  been  cut  up  and  burnt 
for  fuel. 

With  the  sudden  change  from  the  frozen  temperature 
of  the  ice  to  the  milder  damp  and  fogs  of  the  open  sea, 
however,  the  scurvy  became  worse.  The  men’s  quarters, 
moreover,  previously  coated  with  ice,  now  became 
dripping  wet  with  the  sudden  thaw,  and  as  everything 
inflammable  had  been  burnt  no  fires  could  be  lit  to 
better  conditions. 

Some  of  the  invalids  who  had  struggled  on  deck  at 
getting  free  of  the  ice  fell  down  at  their  work  and  died 
in  a  few  minutes.  In  the  worst  cases  of  scurvy  the 
least  exertion  was  fatal,  one  man  dying  through  being 
thrown  to  the  deck  by  the  rolling  of  the  ship  as  he 
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struggled  from  his  bunk.  Another,  who  had  tried  to 
crawl  from  his  berth  over  two  of  his  companions,  was 
found  lying  dead  across  them,  neither  having  the 
strength  to  remove  the  corpse.  Between  March  26th 
and  31st,  indeed,  five  more  men  died,  the  bodies  being 
brought  up  from  below  wrapped  in  canvas  and  laid 
on  deck  beside  the  others. 

At  last  there  were  only  three  men  capable  of  going 
aloft,  which  meant  that  although  canvas  could  be  set 
they  were  utterly  unable  to  furl  it  when  overtaken  by 
squalls. 

The  Shetland  Islands  were  sighted  on  April  1st,  and 
the  next  forenoon  the  sorely-tried  Diana  crept  wearily 
into  the  little  inlet  of  Ronas  Voe  and  came  to  an 
anchor,  another  man  having  died  a  few  hours  before. 
The  ship  was  battered  by  storms  and  scarred  by  her 
struggles  in  the  ice.  Her  sails  had  been  blown  into 
streamers,  boats  and  spars  had  been  cut  up  for  fuel, 
the  main  deck  was  a  veritable  charnel  house,  and  eight 
bodies  shrouded  in  canvas  lay  on  deck.  The  sufferers, 
scurvy-stricken  and  worn  by  dysentery,  their  bodies 
emaciated  by  famine,  gazed  shorewards  with  the  tears 
of  thankfulness  running  down  their  hollow  cheeks. 
They  looked  more  like  ghosts  than  human  beings  ;  but 
they  were  home,  home  at  last.  It  was  difficult  to 
believe  after  more  than  six  months’  continuous  struggle 
with  death. 

At  Ronas  Voe  they  found  themselves  in  a  land  of 
plenty,  for  fresh  provisions  poured  on  board,  and  coal 
was  obtained  for  heating  the  ship.  The  invalid  Shet¬ 
landers  were  taken  to  their  homes  ;  but  two  more  men 
died  soon  after  arrival,  two  on  April  4th  and  one  more 
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on  April  6th,  thus  bringing  the  death-roll  for  the 
dreadful  voyage  to  a  total  of  thirteen. 


VII 

Little  remains  to  be  told.  Partly  manned  by  a  new 
crew,  the  Diana  steamed  out  of  Ronas  Voe  on  April  9th, 
and  after  calling  at  Lerwick,  arrived  and  anchored  in 
Grimsby  Roads  on  the  night  of  the  25th. 

The  news  of  her  arrival  in  the  Humber  spread  like 
wildfire,  and  the  next  morning  when  she  was  towed  to 
Hull  and  passed  into  the  Old  Dock,  piers  and  jetties 
were  black  with  people  who  had  flocked  to  the  river-side 
to  stare  in  silent  sympathy  at  her  bleached  rigging  and 
scarred  and  weather-beaten  hull.  There  was  no  cheering. 
The  ship’s  tattered  ensign  drooped  at  half-mast  from 
the  mizzen-peak,  for  in  a  rough  coffin  on  the  bridge 
lay  all  that  was  mortal  of  her  late  captain,  John  Gravill. 

Though  he  was  too  modest  to  admit  it,  it  was  to  the 
heroic  and  self-sacrificing  conduct  of  Doctor  Smith  that 
the  survivors  owed  their  lives.  Moreover,  besides 
attending  the  invalids,  he  had  shared  the  work  and 
danger  of  the  crew,  and  animated  everyone  on  board 
by  his  gallant  example.  “  He  was  one  man  in  a 
thousand,”  said  one  of  the  crew.  “  We  should  have 
perished  without  him.”  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
he  did  not  go  entirely  unrewarded,  for  besides  being 
presented  with  a  silver  inkstand  by  his  brother  doctors 
in  Hull,  he  received  a  set  of  surgical  instruments  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  token  of  his  services.  After 
another  voyage  to  the  Arctic  in  the  private  yacht 
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Diana,  he  died  in  1879,  and  was  buried  at  Coggeshall, 
in  Essex. 

The  Diana  was  lost  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Humber  in  1868  when  homeward 
bound  from  the  Davis  Strait ;  but  in  the  Fisheries 
Museum  at  Hull  there  still  may  be  seen  some  relics  of 
the  old  ship.  At  Wilberforce  House,  also,  another  Hull 
museum,  is  one  of  the  identical  worm-eaten  biscuits 
brought  home  in  the  Diana  after  the  terrible  voyage, 
together  with  a  sealed  jar  containing  a  yellow,  oily 
liquid  said  to  be  some  of  the  fat  collected  by  the  cook 
for  pig’s  food,  and  eventually  served  out  to  the  men 
as  part  of  their  rations. 

Further  and  more  lasting  memorials  of  her  eventful 
journey  are  also  to  be  seen  at  Hull  and  in  Lerwick  in 
the  Shetland  Isles.  The  first  is  the  marble  monument 
erected  over  the  grave  of  Captain  John  Gravill  in 
Springbank  Cemetery  by  his  fellow-citizens,  which  shows 
the  Diana  imprisoned  in  the  ice.  The  second,  provided 
by  the  brother  of  the  late  Doctor  Smith  in  1890,  is  a 
marble  drinking-fountain  on  the  pier-head  at  Lerwick, 
close  to  where  the  crews  of  the  whaleships  used  to  land 
in  years  long  past.  Both  serve  to  remind  us  of  an 
eventful  period  in  Britain’s  maritime  history,  and  of 
a  gallant  breed  of  men  who  in  their  sturdy  vessels 
dared  everything  and  feared  nothing  in  the  Davis  Strait 
whale-fishery. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  MIGNONETTE 

1884 

In  the  year  1883,  the  yacht  Mignonette,  a  yawl-rigged 
vessel  built  at  Brightlingsea  sixteen  years  before,  was 
bought  by  a  Mr.  J.  H.  Want.  She  was  a  smallish  craft 
as  yachts  go  nowadays — a  little  ship  of  only  19  tons 
(though  some  accounts  say  32),  with  a  length  of  52  feet, 
a  beam  of  12  feet  4  inches  and  a  draught  of  7|  feet. 
Little  can  her  new  owner  have  realised  the  horrible 
tragedy  that  was  soon  to  centre  round  his  purchase. 

Hearing  that  Mr.  Want  wished  the  Mignonette  to  be 
sailed  out  to  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  a  Captain  Thomas  Dudley,  a  man  of 
exemplary  character,  with  great  experience  and  courage, 
applied  for  the  command.  The  appointment  was 
duly  made,  and  having  engaged  two  men  as  crew  and 
met  them  at  Liverpool  Street  station,  Dudley  travelled 
with  them  to  Tollesbury,  Essex,  joining  the  yacht  on 
May  3rd,  1884. 

The  Mignonette  then  sailed  to  Southampton  to  prepare 
and  refit  for  her  long  voyage,  and  here  some  delay  was 
caused  by  the  mate  changing  his  mind  and  requesting 
his  discharge.  Another  man,  Edward  Stephens,  was 
engaged  instead.  Then  Brooks,  the  third  hand,  also 
wished  to  leave  ;  but  on  being  remonstrated  with  ulti¬ 
mately  consented  to  remain. 

Manned  by  Dudley,  Stephens,  Brooks  and  a  boy 
seventeen  years  of  age  named  Richard  1  arkei ,  the 
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Mignonette  finally  sailed  from  England  on  May  19th. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  early  part  of  her 
passage  in  great  detail ;  but  after  touching  at  Madeira, 
she  crossed  the  Equator  on  June  17th,  and  the  next  day 
ran  into  a  gale  of  wind  and  bad  sea  which  lasted  for 
some  days.  June  25th  brought  fresh  north-westerly 
breezes  which  carried  her  on  her  desired  course  for 
five  days.  On  the  30th,  however,  the  wind  suddenly 
chopped  round  to  south-west,  starting  to  blow  with 
great  violence  and  raising  a  very  heavy  sea.  Under 
close-reefed  canvas  the  yacht  was  soon  plunging  and 
rolling  frightfully  in  the  great  ocean  combers. 

The  gale  presently  blew  itself  out,  and  on  July  2nd 
the  ship  lay  becalmed  until  evening,  when  a  light  breeze 
sprang  up  from  west-south-west.  It  freshened  at  mid- 
night,  and  at  daybreak  the  next  morning  was  again 
blowing  in  fierce  gusts.  By  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  wind  had  increased  to  gale  force,  and  the 
waves  were  running  in  great  liquid  hillocks  topped  with 
yeasty  white.  The  yacht  was  accordingly  snugged 
down  under  reduced  canvas,  and  so  remained  until 
July  4th,  when,  the  weather  being  worse  than  ever,  the 
captain  decided  to  heave  to  until  it  moderated. 

All  hands  were  called  and  were  soon  at  work  making 
things  as  snug  as  possible.  They  had  taken  in  the 
squaresail  and  had  placed  the  canvas  cover  on  the 
after  skylight,  when  the  mate,  Stephens,  wrho  was  at 
the  wheel,  raised  a  sudden  shout  of  alarm.  Looking 
lound,  the  others  saw  a  monstrous,  foam-crested  wave 
bearing  down  upon  them,  a  wave  more  gigantic  than 
any  of  them  had  seen  before.  It  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  curling  ominously  as  it  advanced.  It  was  soon 
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close  alongside,  and  hung  tottering  for  a  moment  before 
breaking  on  board  with  a  crash  like  mighty  thunder 
and  a  shock  which  shook  the  little  Mignonette  to  her 
very  keelson. 

Such  a  sea  has  been  known  to  inflict  severe  damage 
even  upon  a  well-found  steamship.  Its  effect  upon  a 
small,  wooden  pleasure  yacht,  sixteen  years  old,  with 
a  gunwale  only  a  few  feet  above  the  water,  was 
pulverising. 

When  the  flood  of  water  subsided  and  they  were  able 
to  breathe  again,  the  half-drowned  men,  who  had  been 
holding  on  to  the  boom  for  their  lives,  looked  round  to 
see  what  damage  had  been  done.  The  mighty  blow 
had  smashed  and  torn  away  the  after  bulwarks  and 
wrought  other  havoc  on  deck.  Then  the  captain  heard 
Stephens  pass  a  remark  about  the  ship’s  side  being 
knocked  in.  Staggering  across  the  reeling  deck  he 
went  to  windward  and  looked  overboard,  to  see  to  his 
horror  that  it  was  only  too  true.  The  wooden  ribs 
seemed  to  have  collapsed,  for  the  once  smooth  planking 
was  splintered  and  battered  in  in  all  directions.  The 
ship  must  be  leaking  like  a  colander,  and  their  little 
hand-pump  could  never  keep  down  the  torrents  of  water 
squirting  through  the  gaping  seams.  Nor  could  the 
leak  be  stopped  from  the  inside. 

The  Mignonette  was  doomed.  A  few  minutes  might 
see  her  sinking  like  a  punctured  bucket.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  abandon  her  at  once  in  their  only 
boat,  a  14-foot  dinghy,  suitable  enough  for  use  in  a 
summer  harbour,  but  seemingly  inadequate  in  a  raging 
sea  in  mid-ocean. 

She  was  hurriedly  hoisted  out,  being  holed  in  the 
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process,  while  Parker,  the  boy,  was  told  to  pass  up  a 
small  barricoe  of  water  kept  ready  for  emergencies. 
He  did  so,  but  instead  of  putting  it  into  the  boat  threw 
it  overboard,  thinking  no  doubt  that  it  would  float 
and  could  be  picked  up.  The  captain  wrenched  the 
compass  binnacle  from  the  deck  and  passed  it  into  the 
boat,  which  Stephens,  Brooks  and  the  boy  now  entered 
and  were  veered  astern  by  a  rope.  The  captain,  rushing 
below,  then  started  to  search  for  provisions.  He  found 
six  tins  of  preserved  food,  which,  with  a  sextant  in  its 
case,  he  hurled  on  deck  from  the  cabin.  He  was  looking 
for  more  food  when  he  heard  those  in  the  boat  shouting 
that  the  yacht  was  rapidly  sinking,  so  darted  on  deck, 
threw  some  tins  of  food  which  he  thought  fell  into  the 
boat,  and  then  joined  his  shipmates.  Getting  out  the 
oars,  they  then  backed  the  boat  a  short  distance  astern. 
Hardly  had  they  done  so  when  the  Mignonette  took  her 
final  plunge.  It  was  not  more  than  five  minutes  from 
the  time  the  monstrous  sea  struck  her. 

Rowing  about,  they  managed  to  pick  up  the  chrono¬ 
meter  and  sextant  in  their  cases  and  one  tin  of  preserved 
vegetables.  The  barricoe  of  water,  however,  the  most 
precious  thing  of  all,  must  have  sunk,  for  it  could 
nowhere  be  seen. 

The  waves  towered  over  them,  breaking  heavily  and 
filling  the  boat  to  the  thwarts,  but  making  a  sea-anchor 
from  the  binnacle,  bottom-boards  and  the  stand  of  the 
water  barricoe,  they  made  it  fast  to  the  boat’s  painter 
and  lay  head-on  to  wind  and  sea.  Owing  to  the  mishap 
in  hoisting  her  out  the  dinghy  was  making  water  faster 
than  they  could  bale  it  out.  Finding  the  leak,  however, 
they  were  luckily  able  to  plug  it  with  rags  torn  from 
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their  clothing,  when,  having  minimised  the  inflow,  they 
set  to  work  to  bale  for  their  lives  with  the  two  halves  of 
the  chronometer  box  and  the  only  baler  they  possessed. 

Never  can  men  have  been  in  a  more  hopeless  predica¬ 
ment.  About  1,600  miles  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  some  hundreds  from  the  African  coast,  they  were  in 
a  portion  of  the  ocean  unfrequented  by  shipping,  while 
wind  and  sea  were  driving  them  steadily  seaward. 
The  giant  billows  rolled  down  upon  them  in  veritable 
mountains,  which  threatened  every  moment  to  over¬ 
whelm  their  flimsy  craft,  and  mustering  their  resources 
they  found  they  had  no  water  whatever,  and  only  two 
one -pound  tins  of  preserved  turnips  by  way  of  food. 
Their  chances  of  survival  must  have  seemed  black 
indeed,  and  at  about  eleven  o’clock  that  night,  to  add 
to  the  horror  of  the  situation,  a  great  shark  came  nosing 
round  the  frail  boat.  Luckily  he  did  not  stay  long. 

On  their  fourth  day  in  the  dinghy,  the  weather  still 
being  bad,  they  managed  to  pick  up  a  fair-sized  turtle 
found  asleep  on  the  water,  eating  the  flesh  raw  and 
drinking  what  blood  they  could  catch  in  the  inner  case 
of  the  chronometer.  They  were  so  happy  at  obtaining 
this  unexpected  food,  which  lasted  until  the  eleventh 
day,  that  they  very  unwisely  ate  the  two  tins  of  turnips 
at  a  single  meal. 

For  the  first  eight  days  the  strong  wind  and  heavy 
seas  persisted  ;  but  then  the  breeze  veered  round  to  the 
south-east  and  became  gentler.  They  had,  indeed, 
entered  the  region  of  the  south-east  trade  wind.  Some¬ 
times  there  came  welcome  showers,  and  they  were  able 
to  quench  their  raging  thirst  by  the  laborious  process 
of  catching  rain  in  oilskin  coats  held  out  over  their 
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outstretched  arms.  As  often  as  not,  however,  the 
precious  fluid  was  spoilt  by  a  sudden  whiff  of  spray 
breaking  over  the  boat. 

How  they  spent  those  awful  days  and  nights  we  do 
not  know  ;  but  tortured  by  the  fierce  sun  during  daylight, 
half-frozen  by  the  bitter  cold  at  night,  they  still  managed 
to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence.  On  the  fifteenth  day 
in  the  boat  they  manufactured  a  sail  out  of  two  shirts, 
and  contrived  to  set  it  by  using  an  oar  as  a  mast  and 
portions  of  the  boat’s  painter  for  shrouds  and  stays. 

It  was  on  the  sixteenth  day,  maddened  by  want  of 
water  and  food,  that  Dudley  suggested  drawing  lots 
to  decide  who  should  be  sacrificed  to  provide  for  the 
others.  Parker,  the  boy,  who  was  still  in  tolerably  good 
health,  did  not  take  part  in  the  discussion,  while  the 
seaman  Brooks,  a  man  of  thirty-nine,  said  he  did  not 
wish  to  kill  anyone,  or  anyone  to  kill  him,  and  con¬ 
sidered  they  should  all  die  together.  The  same  day, 
or  during  the  ensuing  night,  Parker  drank  sea  water. 
It  only  increased  his  thirst,  and  becoming  very  ill  he 
lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  in  a  state  of 
practical  insensibility. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  things  were  becoming  desperate, 
for  they  had  been  without  food  for  a  week  and  water 
for  five  days.  Dudley  and  Stephens  again  discussed 
the  question  of  killing  one  of  their  number  to  support 
the  others.  The  former  had  a  wife  and  three  children, 
and  Stephens  a  wife  and  five,  Brooks  being  unmarried. 
After  some  conversation,  during  which  the  captain 
observed  that  the  boy  had  no  dependents,  and  that  in 
any  case  he  could  not  survive  for  long,  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  better  to  kill  Parker  in  order 
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to  save  three  lives.  It  was  eventually  decided  between 
Dudley  and  Stephens  that  if  nothing  was  in  sight  by 
the  next  sunrise  and  there  was  no  rain  in  the  interval 
the  dreadful  deed  must  be  carried  out. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning  the  horizon  was  still 
barren  and  there  were  no  prospects  of  rain.  The  three 
emaciated  men  looked  at  each  other,  making  signs  that 
the  time  had  come.  Brooks  declined  to  have  any  part 
in  the  business,  and  Stephens  had  not  the  heart  to  do  it, 
so  the  captain  agreed  to  act  as  executioner,  arranging  that 
the  mate  should  hold  the  victim’s  legs  if  he  struggled. 

Brooks  went  into  the  bows  of  the  boat  and  hid  his 
face  under  an  oilskin,  and  Dudley,  after  praying  to  the 
Almighty  for  forgiveness,  produced  his  penknife.  What 
follows  is  very  horrible. 

“  Dick,”  said  the  captain,  going  over  to  Parker, 
who  for  the  past  twenty  hours  had  been  lying  almost 
insensible  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  his  face  on  his 
arms.  “  Dick,  your  time  is  come.” 

“  What,  me,  sir  ?  ”  murmured  the  lad,  raising  his 
wan  face. 

“  Yes,  my  boy,”  the  captain  answered. 

Parker  was  too  feeble  to  resist,  and,  steeling  his  heart, 
Dudley  inserted  the  blade  of  his  knife  into  the  lad’s 
jugular  vein.  In  less  than  a  minute  he  was  dead. 

They  caught  the  welling  blood  in  the  baler  and  divided 
it  between  them,  Brooks  accepting  his  share.  Then, 
stripping  the  clothing  off  the  body,  they  cut  it  open 
and  took  out  the  heart  and  liver,  eating  the  last  named 
while  it  was  still  warm.  The  remains  were  covered  up 
for  future  use. 

Sitting  comfortably  at  home  with  regular  meals,  it 
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is  easy  to  call  these  men  murderers,  and  to  condemn 
their  behaviour  as  bestial  and  ghoulish.  But  consider 
their  dreadful  situation.  They  were  half-mad  from 
thirst  and  hunger,  and  after  prolonged  starvation,  with 
death  staring  them  in  the  face,  even  the  mildest  of  men 
sometimes  relapse  into  brutal  savagery.  Necessity 
knows  no  law,  and  the  boy  was  in  a  dying  condition. 
To  the  tormented  minds  of  Dudley  and  Stephens  this 
alone  must  have  seemed  some  justification  for  their  deed. 

On  the  day  following  Parker’s  death  they  caught 
enough  rain  to  give  them  all  a  good  drink,  and  for  four 
days  more  they  subsisted  on  the  corpse,  which  alone 
kept  them  alive.  What  desperate  expedient  they 
must  next  have  resorted  to  we  cannot  guess  ;  but  on 
July  28th,  the  twenty-fourth  day  after  being  cast  adrift, 
Brooks,  who  happened  to  be  steering,  sighted  a  ship. 

He  roused  the  others,  and  offering  up  a  prayer  of 
thankfulness  they  lowered  the  sail  and  managed  to  row 
to  windward  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  oncoming 
vessel.  We  can  imagine  their  dreadful  anxiety  lest  their 
boat  should  not  be  sighted  ;  but  in  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  they  were  alongside  the  stranger,  the  German 
barque  Montezuma. 

They  were  so  weakened  by  exposure  and  starvation 
that  they  had  to  be  carried  on  board  by  a  couple  of 
seamen,  who  found  in  the  dinghy  small  portions  of 
Parker’s  body,  which  were  committed  to  the  deep. 

The  three  wretched  survivors  of  the  Mignonette  were 
nothing  but  skin  and  bone  when  rescued — their  eyes 
unnaturally  bright  and  sunken  with  famine,  their  faces 
gaunt  and  haggard,  their  hair  and  long  beards  matted 
with  salt,  and  feet  so  swollen  that  it  was  agony  to  move. 
At  the  mercy  of  wind  and  sea,  scorched  by  the  blazing 
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sun  and  chilled  by  falling  spray,  they  had  drifted  and 
sailed  no  less  than  1,050  miles  from  the  spot  where  the 
yacht  had  foundered. 

On  board  the  Montezuma,  however,  they  were 
given  food,  water  and  clothing,  and  after  a  passage 
of  forty  days  the  barque  arrived  at  Falmouth  with  the 
Mignonette's  boat  on  deck. 

Here  another  terrible  ordeal  awaited  the  survivors. 
Considering  themselves  justified,  Dudley,  Stephens  and 
Brooks  made  no  secret  of  what  had  taken  place.  The 
captain,  indeed,  gave  full  particulars  to  the  Customs 
officials  and  the  police,  and  on  September  8th,  1884, 
two  days  after  landing,  the  three  of  them  were  brought 
up  before  the  magistrates  at  Falmouth  police  court 
on  a  charge  of  murder  on  the  high  seas.  They  were 
remanded  more  than  once  ;  but  on  the  19th  Brooks 
was  acquitted,  and  the  others  were  committed  for  trial. 

On  November  6th,  at  Exeter  Assizes,  before  Baron 
Huddleston,  Dudley  and  Stephens  were  tried  for  the 
murder  of  Parker.  The  Thames  Yacht  Agency  had 
collected  a  sum  of  money  for  their  defence,  and  their 
counsel  argued  that  in  the  circumstances  their  deed 
was  justifiable.  By  direction  of  the  judge,  the  jury 
found  the  facts  proved  ;  but  left  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal  to  decide  what  in  law  the  prisoners’  precise 
offence  might  be.  At  the  same  time,  the  jury  strongly 
recommended  both  men  to  the  commiseration  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  judge  ordered  their  release  on  bail. 

A  month  later,  on  December  4th,  they  were  arraigned 
in  London  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  a  special 
bench  of  judges.  The  Attorney-General  conducted  the 
case  for  the  Crown,  and  there  were  many  learned  counsel 
on  both  sides.  The  court,  having  heard  all  the  evidence 
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and  arguments,  ultimately  decided  that  the  accused 
were  guilty  of  murder.  Sentence,  however,  was  de¬ 
ferred,  and  both  men  were  taken  into  custody  and 
lodged  in  Holloway  prison. 

Five  days  later,  on  December  9th,  Dudley  and 
Stephens,  who  by  this  time  must  have  been  suffering 
the  acutest  mental  agony  after  their  months  of  horrible 
suspense,  had  sentence  of  death  formally  passed  upon 
them,  the  sentence  afterwards  being  respited  during 
Her  Majesty’s  pleasure. 

December  13th  saw  the  final  act  in  this  grim  drama 
of  the  sea,  both  men  having  their  punishment  commuted 
to  six  months’  imprisonment  without  hard  labour. 

Knowing  nothing  of  the  intricacies  of  the  law  on  the 
subject  of  murder,  it  is  not  for  us  to  criticise  their  treat¬ 
ment,  and  perhaps  Dudley  and  Stephens  thought  them¬ 
selves  fortunate  to  escape  the  death  penalty.  But  to 
the  average  mind  the  killing  of  Parker  was  either  wilful 
murder  or  else  it  was  justified  by  the  desperate  strait 
in  which  the  other  survivors  found  themselves.  If  their 
offence  was  murder,  six  months’  imprisonment  seems 
inadequate  to  the  offence.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
killing  was  justified  by  circumstances,  they  had  com¬ 
mitted  no  apparent  crime,  and  seemed  to  have  deserved 
no  punishment.  When  the  death  penalty  was  respited 
the  public  and  the  leading  newspapers  were  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  they  would  be  given  their  immediate  freedom. 

We  can  feel  for  Parker,  who  must  have  perished  in  any 
case  ;  but  in  the  circumstances  our  deepest  compassion 
also  goes  out  to  Dudley  and  Stephens  for  the  awful  pre¬ 
dicament  in  which  they  found  themselves  and  the  months 
of  suffering  through  which  they  must  have  passed. 


THE  ESCAPE  OF  THE  CALLIOPE 
1889 


I 

The  so-called  harbour  of  Apia,  Upolu,  Samoa,  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  bottle-shaped  pocket  in  the  reefs 
some  eight  hundred  yards  long.  Open  to  the  north, 
with  an  entrance  about  five  hundred  yards  in  width, 
the  space  available  as  an  anchorage  for  deep-draught 
ships  is  very  restricted.  In  the  south-eastern  corner 
there  is  a  small  stretch  of  sandy  beach  ;  but  elsewhere 
the  roads  are  completely  hemmed  in  by  reefs  of  hard 
coral  running  precipitously  down  into  deep  water. 

It  was  here,  in  the  second  week  of  March,  1889,  that 
there  lay  a  considerable  squadron  of  men-of-war.  For 
some  time  the  political  situation  in  Samoa  had  been 
very  strained.  The  cause  of  dissension  need  not  be 
entered  into  here  ;  but  two  rival  factions  of  natives 
were  under  arms,  civil  war  being  only  prevented  by 
landing  parties  of  armed  seamen  from  American  and 
German  vessels  of  war.  The  Germans,  indeed,  had  been 
in  actual  conflict  with  one  party  of  natives  and  had  been 
repulsed  with  bloodshed. 

But  something  worse  than  mere  tribal  hostilities  was 
in  the  air,  for  war  threatened  between  two  civilised 
nations.  Owing  to  their  overbearing  and  truculent 
behaviour,  the  Germans  in  the  island  had  caused  them¬ 
selves  to  be  abhorred  by  the  members  of  all  nationalities, 
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their  interests,  in  particular,  clashing  at  every  point 
with  those  of  the  Americans.  Ashore  the  respective 
consuls  watched  each  other  with  sullen  disfavour  and 
jealousy,  while  afloat  the  senior  naval  officers  were 
hardly  on  speaking  terms.  The  prevailing  British 
opinion,  it  may  be  said,  inclined  to  that  of  the  Americans. 

Moored  in  the  harbour  were  the  United  States  vessels 
Trenton,  Vandalia  and  Nip  sic,  the  first  a  steam  corvette 
of  3,900  tons  with  a  nominal  speed  of  12|  knots,  launched 
in  1875,  flying  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral  Kimberley. 
She  had  arrived  from  the  United  States  on  March  11th, 
and  though  the  largest  ship  present,  was  of  questionable 
seaworthiness  owing  to  her  hawse-pipes  leading  into  the 
hull  through  the  berth-deck  and  thus  admitting  water 
in  bad  weather. 

The  Vandalia,  a  year  older  than  the  flagship,  was  a 
ship  of  2,100  tons,  mounting  thirteen  guns.  She  had 
arrived  at  Samoa  in  February,  and  was  alluded  to  by  a 
local  newspaper  as  “  an  old-fashioned,  loosely-con¬ 
structed  vessel,  which  appears  clothed  in  a  sorrowful 
grey  colour,  due  to  her  having  been  sent  out  of  the 
Navy  Yard  at  San  Francisco  before  repainting  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  Samoan  affairs.”  The  Nipsic  was  a 
steam,  barque-rigged  ship  launched  in  1878,  with  a 
displacement  of  1,375  tons  and  a  speed  of  11  knots. 

The  representatives  of  the  young  German  Navy  were 
the  Olga,  Adler  and  Eber,  the  first,  commanded  by 
Captain  Von  Ehrhardt,  being  a  composite  corvette  of 
2,130  tons  built  in  1880.  She  had  a  nominal  speed  of 
14  knots,  and  her  commanding  officer  was  the  senior 
German  officer  afloat.  The  Adler,  rated  as  a  gunboat, 
was  smaller,  while  the  Eber  was  a  little  15 -knot  gunboat 
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of  575  tons  launched  two  years  before.  She  was 
commanded  by  Captain-Lieutenant  Wallis,  and  during 
a  gale  of  wind  on  February  14th  had  sustained  serious 
damage  to  her  screw  propeller  through  striking  the  coral. 

The  seventh  war-vessel,  the  most  efficient  and  sea¬ 
worthy  ship  of  all,  was  H.M.S.  Calliope,  a  steam, 
composite-built  corvette  of  2,700  tons,  with  a  speed  of 
approximately  14  knots,  though  she  had  done  15  on 
the  measured  mile  when  a  new  ship.  She  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Henry  Coey  Kane,  who  had  been 
deputed  to  watch  British  interests. 

The  small  anchorage  of  Apia  harbour,  a  mere  cavity 
in  the  reefs,  was  thus  uncomfortably,  if  not  dangerously, 
crowded  with  seven  men-of-war,  while  six  merchantmen 
and  a  number  of  small  island  schooners  further  added 
to  the  congestion.  In  the  event  of  bad  weather  it  was 
a  situation  in  which  even  the  eye  of  a  landsman  could 
espy  danger. 


II 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  March  15th,  owing  to  the 
persistent  fall  of  the  barometer,  it  became  evident  that 
bad  weather  was  coming,  and  bad  weather  of  an  unusual 
kind.  Thrice  during  the  past  five  weeks  there  had 
occurred  heavy  gales  in  which  merchant-vessels  were 
driven  ashore  and  the  men-of-war  had  steamed  to  their 
anchors  ;  but  these  were  insignificant  compared  with 
the  storm  that  now  threatened. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
ships  of  all  nationalities  would  at  once  have  put  to  sea 
for  safety.  The  American  admiral  should  have  set  the 
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lead  ;  but  he  was  so  preoccupied  with  the  situation 
ashore  and  the  attitude  of  the  Germans  that  he  elected 
to  remain  in  harbour.  Americans  and  Germans,  indeed, 
so  mutually  distrusted  one  another  that  the  senior 
naval  officer  of  neither  nation  would  weigh  his  anchors 
lest  his  hated  rival  should  gain  some  slight  advantage 
by  remaining  behind. 

Captain  Kane  was  less  involved  in  the  political 
situation,  though  his  sympathies,  in  common  with  those 
of  his  compatriots  ashore,  were  almost  entirely  with  the 
Americans.  He  had  been  warned  by  his  navigating 
officer,  Lieutenant  Henry  Pearson,  that  unusually  bad 
weather  was  probable,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
put  to  sea.  He  was  reminded,  moreover,  that  during 
the  last  bad  hurricane  in  1883  every  ship  in  the  harbour 
had  been  driven  up  on  to  the  reefs  and  lost. 

Only  a  few  weeks  before,  however,  the  Calliope, 
expecting  bad  weather  on  a  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer, 
had  actually  put  to  sea.  The  blow  did  not  turn  out  to 
be  serious,  and  on  returning  to  Samoa,  having  burned 
a  good  deal  of  her  precious  New  Zealand  coal,  it  was  to 
find  that  the  other  men-of-war  had  never  stirred  from 
the  anchorage.  Captain  Kane  remembered  this,  and 
influenced  also  by  the  reports  of  people  living  ashore, 
pointed  out  to  Lieutenant  Pearson  that  the  ships 
wrecked  in  the  hurricane  of  1883  were  mere  sailing 
craft,  and  that  it  did  not  follow  that  a  powerful  steamer 
like  the  Calliope,  with  good  ground-tackle,  would  not 
be  able  to  ride  out  any  storm  in  safety.  Accordingly, 
he  also  chose  to  remain,  though,  like  the  other  ships, 
the  Calliope  raised  steam  and  struck  her  topmasts  and 
lower  yards  in  preparation  for  the  coming  blow. 
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Throughout  the  forenoon  of  the  15th  there  tvas  a 
southerly  wind  with  strong  squalls  coming  off  the 
land.  By  noon,  however,  the  breeze  had  completely 
died  away,  so  that  the  sea  was  glassily  calm  with  hardly 
a  ripple,  and  during  this  fine  interval  the  Calliope  took 
the  opportunity  of  steaming  round  her  anchors  to  take 
the  turns  out  of  her  cables.  It  was  at  this  time,  or  very 
soon  afterwards,  that  the  barometer  was  down  to 
29  11",  lower  than  it  had  been  known  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  It  was  the  lull  before  the  storm,  for  at 
three  o’clock  the  wind  rose  and  veered  to  the  north-east, 
the  hurricane  quarter,  and  started  to  blow  in  fierce 
squalls. 

The  afternoon  passed  with  the  wind  gradually  drawing 
round  to  the  northward  and  increasing  in  violence,  and 
before  many  hours  had  passed  a  heavy  sea  was  running 
in  the  harbour  and  causing  all  vessels  to  pitch  heavily 
and  to  sheer  from  side  to  side  in  the  stronger  gusts. 
The  night  came  down  as  black  as  pitch,  and  during  the 
first  watch— 8  p.m.  until  midnight— the  Calliope's 
wheel  was  manned  to  keep  her  head  to  sea  and  wind. 
She  was  not  fitted  with  steam  steering  gear,  and  the 
violent  motion  of  the  ship,  coupled  with  the  heavy 
blows  on  the  rudder,  presently  caused  the  wrheel  to  take 
charge  and  become  unmanageable,  whereupon  the  spare 
tiller  was  connected  between  decks,  the  wheel-ropes 
were  rove,  and  the  spare  wheel  and  relieving  tackles 
manned. 

By  midnight  it  was  blowing  a  full  gale  with  a  furious 
sea,  and  the  ship,  with  steam  up  in  three  of  her  six  boilers, 
lit  fires  in  and  connected  up  the  fourth.  Wind  and 
waves  increased  in  fury,  and  soon  after  1.30  a.m.  on 
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the  16th  those  on  board  heard  the  crash  of  two  merchant- 
ships  in  collision,  and  could  see  the  lights  of  the  Adler 
and  Olga  to  starboard  drifting  to  leeward  with  their 
anchors  dragging. 

The  Calliope  steamed  slowly  ahead  to  ease  the  strain 
on  her  cables,  though  every  time  the  ship  rode  over  a 
particularly  heavy  sea  her  anchors  started  to  drag  over 
the  rocky  bottom.  She  also  was  slowly  driving  to 
leeward  towards  the  awful  reef  astern,  though  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  at  what  rate  owing  to  the  absence  of 
lights  ashore  for  taking  compass  bearings.  The  lead, 
too,  was  comparatively  useless,  for  the  edge  of  the 
reefs  ran  straight  down  into  deep  water,  while  the  sea 
was  so  enormous  that  the  depth  obtained  was  eight 
fathoms  one  moment  and  four  the  next. 

By  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  a  hurricane  was  raging. 
The  wind,  shrieking  in  through  the  bottle-neck  of  the 
harbour,  piled  up  great  rolling  billows  which  broke 
confusedly  in  all  directions  and  thundered  furiously 
on  the  reefs  in  masses  of  madly-leaping  water.  As  yet 
it  was  still  dark,  and  steaming  to  their  anchors,  pitching 
and  rolling  with  sickening  intensity,  the  ships  alter¬ 
nately  buried  themselves  in  the  troughs  and  reared 
themselves  on  the  breasts  of  the  huge  waves  with  the 
spray  flying  in  sheets  high  over  their  lower-mastheads. 

At  about  5.30  the  dawn  started  to  break  in  the 
eastern  sky,  and  in  the  dim  half-light  the  Calliope’s 
officers  were  horrified  to  see  the  reef  with  its  fringe  of 
leaping  breakers  within  50  yards  of  the  stern.  The 
seas  were  terrible,  washing  right  over  the  Calliope’s 
bows  and  half-way  up  the  foremast.  Orders  were 
immediately  passed  to  the  engine-room  for  steam  in  all 
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boilers,  while  the  sheet  anchor  was  let  go  in  the  hope 
of  checking  further  dragging.  It  had  little  effect,  the 
ship  being  too  close  to  the  reef  to  veer  sufficient  cable 
to  allow  the  anchor  to  grip.  It  also  impeded  free 
manoeuvring. 

It  was  about  now  that  the  little  Eber,  dragging  bodily 
to  leeward  and  unable  to  make  headway  on  account  of 
her  damaged  propeller,  drifted  on  to  the  reef.  Striking 
broadside  on,  she  was  rolled  violently  this  way  and  that, 
finally  to  lurch  off  the  coral  ledge  and  to  founder  in 
deep  water.  Nobody  saw  her  end,  for  it  was  still  too 
dark  ;  but  of  her  company  of  eighty  souls  only  four 
were  dashed  ashore  alive. 

Full  daylight Jcame  at  about  six,  to  disclose  the 
Trenton  still  in  position  near  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 
The  five  other^ships  had  all  been  driven  to  leeward  close 
to  the  reefs  in  the  southern  end  of  the  harbour,  pitching, 
rolling  and  sheering  wildly  from  side  to  side  in  such 
proximity  that  there  was  constant  danger  of  collision. 
The  Olga,  indeed,  had  already  been  in  contact  with  the 
Nipsic,  losing  her  own  bowsprit  and  bringing  down  the 
American  vessel’s  funnel,  so  that,  bereft  of  draught 
for  her  fires,  the  Nipsic  was  only  just  able  to  keep  her 
screw  revolving.  In  this  predicament  Captain  Mullan 
decided  to  run  his  ship  ashore,  and  by  good  luck  and 
excellent  seamanship  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  reefs 
and  grounding  his  vessel  on  the  sandy  beach.  It  is 
probable  that  there  would  have  been  no  loss  of  life  had 
not  a  boat  been  lowered  to  carry  a  line  ashore.  She 
capsized  in  the  raging  surf,  and  eight  men  were 
drowned. 

Towards  eight  o’clock,  as  it  was  found  more  of  an 
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impediment  than  a  safeguard,  the  Calliope  slipped  her 
sheet  cable.  Ten  minutes  later  the  Adler's  steering 
gear  became  useless,  and  she  started  rapidly  to  drive 
towards  the  reef.  Her  commanding  officer.  Captain 
Fritze,  watched  his  opportunity,  and  when  his  ship 
rose  on  the  back  of  a  gigantic  wave  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  reef  with  great  resourcefulness  simultaneously 
slipped  both  cables.  She  broached  to,  but  the  great 
sea  flung  her  bodily  on  to  the  coral  and  deposited  her 
with  a  concussion  which  broke  her  back  and  threw  her 
over  on  her  beam  ends.  Some  of  her  crew  were  flung, 
or  jumped,  into  the  boiling  surf  to  be  drowned  at  once 
or  washed  ashore  cruelly  battered.  Some  remained  in 
their  broken  ship,  whence  they  were  rescued  twenty-four 
hours  later  when  the  weather  moderated.  The  doctor, 
it  is  stated,  was  unable  to  free  himself  from  his  flooded 
cabin  wrhen  the  ship  was  hurled  over  on  her  side,  and 
when  saved  the  next  day  was  practically  out  of  his  mind. 

But  for  Captain  Fritze’s  presence  of  mind  the  Adler 
must  have  sunk  in  deep  water  like  the  Eber  and  all  her 
men  must  have  perished.  As  it  was,  her  casualty  list 
amounted  to  twenty ;  but  many  more  had  broken 
limbs  and  were  hideously  gashed  and  mangled  by  the 
sea  and  the  sharp-fanged  coral.  For  months  the  un¬ 
fortunate  ship  lay  high  and  dry  on  her  beam  ends — 
“  the  hugest  structure  of  man’s  hands  within  a  circuit 
of  a  thousand  miles,”  says  R.  L.  Stevenson,  “  tossed 
up  there  like  a  schoolboy’s  cap  upon  a  shelf ;  broken 
like  an  egg  ;  a  thing  to  dream  of.” 

“  We  fully  expected  to  share  the  fate  of  the  Adler," 
wrote  one  of  the  Calliope's  officers  to  a  friend  in  Sydney, 
“  though  we  should  have  gone  down  instead  of  on  top 
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if  we  had  struck.  It  was  a  matter  of  feet  and  minutes 
how  soon  we  should  strike  or  how  many  feet  we  had  to 
go  astern.”  As  it  was,  however,  the  British  ship 
seems  to  have  been  saved  for  the  moment  by  the 
providential  parting  of  the  port  cable,  which  swung  her 
clear  of  the  most  dangerous  corner  of  the  reef. 

The  Calliope,  still  steaming  to  her  anchor,  which 
was  under  the  bows,  now  lay  with  the  plunging  Olga 
close  to  starboard  and  the  V andalia  dangerously  near 
on  her  port  bow.  At  twenty  minutes  past  eight 
the  first-named,  out  of  all  control,  was  seen  drifting 
directly  towards  her.  She  came  on  inexorably,  serious 
collision  and  the  loss  of  both  ships  being  only  averted 
by  the  Calliope’s  fore-yard,  which,  lashed  athwartships 
across  the  deck,  acted  as  a  fender  and  lessened  the  blow. 
The  heavy  spar  was  badly  sprung  and  its  lashings  carried 
away,  but  it  undoubtedly  saved  her. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  British  vessel  was 
struck  by  a  huge  sea,  which  carried  away  three  boats 
and  stove  in  three  others.  The  Vandalia,  meanwhile, 
was  gradually  drawing  nearer,  and  by  nine  o’clock  was 
close  athwart  the  Calliope’s  bows.  Captain  Schumacher, 
the  American  captain,  could  be  seen  on  the  poop  of  his 
ship.  Captain  Kane,  from  the  poop  of  the  Calliope, 
waved  a  friendly  greeting,  and  then  turned  to  his  navi¬ 
gator,  Lieutenant  Pearson.  “  Ease  the  engines,”  he  said. 
“  We  won’t  run  him  down.  Give  him  another  chance  !  ” 

The  reef,  however,  with  the  breakers  erupting  along 
its  edge,  was  a  bare  fathom  astern,  and  in  going  ahead 
again  to  avoid  certain  destruction  the  two  ships  came 
into  collision,  the  Vandalia’s  quarter-gallery  being 
damaged  and  the  Calliope  smashing  her  bowsprit  away 
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from  its  fastenings  and  losing  her  jib-boom,  dolphin- 
striker  and  both  wliisker-gaffs. 

The  time  was  now  twenty  minutes  past  nine,  and 
Captain  Kane,  on  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  officers, 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  remain  sandwiched 
between  the  reef  and  the  wildly-sheering  Vandalia  was 
to  court  disaster.  The  only  possible  hope  of  escape 
was  to  take  his  ship  to  sea — to  risk  the  chance  of  engines 
and  boilers  standing  the  strain,  of  the  rudder  and 
steering-gear  remaining  efficient,  and  to  trust  to  Provi¬ 
dence  for  a  clear  enough  view  to  avoid  the  raging 
turmoil  of  the  outer  reefs. 

Steam  had  been  reported  ready  in  all  six  boilers,  and 
the  engine-room  telegraph  being  put  to  full  speed  ahead 
the  last  remaining  cable  was  slipped.  For  minutes, 
pitching  and  plunging  wildly,  with  her  screw  thrashing 
the  wTater  at  full  speed,  the  Calliope  seemed  to  remain 
stationary,  unable  to  make  progress  against  the  terrific 
wind  and  sea.  Finally,  during  a  slight  lull,  she  started 
slowly — very  slowly — to  forge  ahead,  and  managed  to 
claw  her  way  round  the  bows  of  the  Vandalia. 

The  engineer,  Mr.  William  Milton  (now  an  engineer- 
rear-admiral  on  the  retired  list),  stood  at  the  throttle- 
valve  in  the  engine-room  turning  off  the  steam  as  the 
screw  pitched  clear  of  the  water  and  began  to  race, 
opening  it  out  full  when  the  stern  was  well  submerged. 
From  start  to  finish  he  remained  at  his  post  for  twelve 
hours,  and,  wrote  one  of  the  officers,  “  we  should  not 
have  got  out  without  him.” 

According  to  eye-witnesses,  it  took  the  Calliope  a  full 
hour  to  cover  a  distance  of  less  than  half  a  mile,  some¬ 
times  burying  herself  in  the  enormous  billows  with  the 
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spray  dashing  high  over  her  hull,  sometimes  pitching 
so  heavily  that  half  her  keel  was  visible. 

The  Trenton  still  lay  plunging  in  the  narrow  entrance, 
but  in  a  sorry  plight.  Her  rudder  and  wheel  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  seas  ;  she  was  flooded  with  water 
fore  and  aft  through  her  badly-designed  hawse-pipes, 
and  had  hoisted  the  signal  “  Fires  extinguished.”  She 
lurched  sickeningly  and  sheered  wildly  to  and  fro  in 
the  seas,  little  more  than  a  helpless  wreck,  trusting 
entirely  to  the  strength  of  her  cables  and  awaiting  what 
must  have  seemed  inevitable  destruction  on  the  terrible 
reefs  astern. 

Between  her  and  the  edge  of  the  outer  reef  Captain 
Kane  had  somehow  to  find  a  passage,  and  foot  by  foot, 
scarcely  making  headway,  the  Calliope  forged  on. 
There  followed  long  minutes  of  desperate  peril  and 
anxiety  for  those  on  board,  for  the  sea  was  breaking  so 
far  out  from  the  western  reef  that  it  seemed  barely 
possible  for  the  ship  to  squeeze  through  the  narrow  gap 
between  it  and  the  American  flagship.  Steering  straight 
for  the  Trenton’s  stern,  however,  the  helm  was  put 
hard-a-starboard  when  within  a  few  fathoms,  the  ships 
so  nearly  touching  that  the  Calliope'1  s  fore-yard  overhung 
the  Trenton’s  port  quarter  as  she  staggered  slowly  by. 
For  a  moment  or  two  it  was  touch  and  go.  If  they  had 
rolled  in  opposite  directions  they  must  have  collided, 
and  both  would  probably  have  been  hurled  to  destruction. 
Her  bows  once  clear,  the  Calliope’s  rudder  was  put  hard 
over  the  opposite  way  to  swing  her  back  to  her  course, 
and  she  passed  the  Trenton  a  few  yards  to  starboard 
with  the  boiling  maelstrom  at  the  edge  of  the  western 
reef  barely  forty  yards  to  port. 
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“  Our  steering  was  good  because  we  only  used  the 
lower- deck  tiller  with  as  many  men  as  could  work  the 
relieving-tackles  each  side,”  wrote  one  of  the  officers. 
“  The  upper  and  lower  wheels  were,  of  course,  use¬ 
less.  We  had  a  short  length  of  fire-hose  seized  to  the 
poop  rail  and  led  through  a  hole  in  the  battened-down 
skylight,  and  it  made  an  excellent  voice-pipe  to  the 
lower-deck.  We  hadn’t  even  to  shout.” 

The  ship’s  company  of  the  Trenton,  led  by  Admiral 
Kimberley  in  person,  cheered  the  British  ship  as  she 
crawled  past,  their  voices  ringing  out  above  the  booming 
of  the  sea  and  the  passionate  howling  of  the  tempest. 
It  was  quite  unpremeditated,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
own  dire  peril  was  a  graceful  act  that  will  never  be 
forgotten.  The  Calliope  replied  with  a  feeling  that  can 
more  readily  be  imagined  than  described. 

Clearing  the  entrance,  the  Calliope  steamed  on  in  the 
teeth  of  the  hurricane  and  disappeared  in  the  mists  to 
seaward.  Besides  other  damage  she  had  injured  her 
fore-yard  and  bowsprit,  had  lost  three  anchors  and 
cables  and  four  boats — but  the  open  sea  lay  ahead. 

She  had  been  saved,  by  a  magnificent  display  of 
seamanship,  from  what  seemed  certain  disaster  in  that 
seething,  wreck-strewn  turmoil  of  tumbling  water  which 
was  now  Apia  harbour. 


Ill 

At  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  March  19th, 
the  weatherworn  Calliope  returned  to  Apia  to  find  herself 
the  only  survivor  of  the  men-of-war. 

Besides  the  Eber,  Adler  and  Nipsic,  whose  loss  had 
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already  been  mentioned,  the  Vandalia  had  dragged  on 
to  the  reef  and  finally  settled  down  in  deep  water  close 
to  the  stranded  Nipsic.  Her  submerged  upper-deck 
was  overwhelmed  fore  and  aft  by  the  raging  seas,  and 
many  officers  and  men,  including  Captain  Schumacher, 
were  swept  overboard  to  their  doom.  Others  took 
refuge  in  the  rigging,  whence  some  dropped  off  exhausted 
and  were  seen  no  more.  To  make  the  situation  worse, 
the  ship  lay  within  seventy  yards  of  a  shore  thronged 
with  Europeans  and  Samoans,  who,  their  animosity 
temporarily  forgotten,  were  ready  and  anxious  to  save 
life.  But  nothing  could  be  done.  No  boat  could  live 
in  the  terrible  surf,  and  they  saw  man  after  man  swept 
to  his  fate.  The  Vandalia' s  death-roll  amounted  in  all 
to  four  officers  and  forty  men. 

At  about  three  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  lGth 
the  unhappy  Trenton  had  parted  one  of  her  cables.  The 
second  went  soon  afterwards,  and  as  she  was  unable 
to  steam  and  had  her  rudder  badly  damaged,  it  was 
sought  to  keep  her  head  to  wind  by  hoisting  storm 
sails  and  sending  men  into  the  rigging.  These  expedients 
had  little  effect,  however,  for,  hopelessly  out  of  control, 
she  drove  stem  first  into  the  inner  anchorage  at  the 
mercy  of  wind  and  sea.  Here,  at  about  four  o’clock, 
she  collided  with  the  Olga,  which  hitherto  had  ridden 
out  the  storm  in  safety.  Considerable  damage  was 
done  to  both  ships,  and  the  Olga  lost  her  two  cables. 

Captain  Von  Ehrhardt  had  previously  rescued  an 
English  pilot  whose  schooner  had  been  sunk  in  collision 
with  the  Nipsic.  “We  have  saved  your  life,”  the 
German  officer  now  said  to  him.  “  You  must  now  save 
my  ship  by  pointing  out  the  softest  spot  on  the  beach.” 
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The  pilot  did  so,  whereupon  Von  Ehrhardt  set  his 
fore  and  aft  sails  and  went  full  speed  ahead  with  his 
engines,  finally  beaching  his  ship  on  the  sand  without 
loss  of  life.  She  was  afterwards  refloated  and  repaired. 

The  Trenton,  meanwhile,  carried  along  the  edge  of 
the  reef  by  a  merciful  current,  finally  drifted  close  to  the 
submerged  V andalia,  whose  rigging  was  still  thronged 
with  exhausted  men.  Above  the  roaring  of  the  sea  and 
the  howling  of  the  tempest  the  flagship’s  band  could 
be  heard  playing  “  The  Star-spangled  Banner  ”  to 
hearten  the  ship’s  companies  of  both  vessels,  and  never, 
perhaps,  has  a  national  anthem  been  played  in  so  wild 
and  dramatic  a  setting.  By  firing  lines  attached  to 
rockets  the  Trenton  saved  many  officers  and  men  from 
her  stricken  consort,  and  then  collided  with  the  wreck 
and  beat  violently  against  it  all  through  the  terrible 
night,  finally  sinking  close  alongside  to  the  level 
of  the  gun-deck.  She  lost  only  one  man,  whose 
head  was  crushed  by  a  gun-port  being  burst  in  by 
the  sea. 

Soon  after  anchoring,  Captain  Kane  called  all  hands 
aft,  and  on  assembling  they  waited  in  silence  for  him  to 
speak.  He  was  so  overcome  by  his  feelings,  however, 
that  it  was  fully  a  minute  before  he  could  begin  ;  but 
finally  managed  to  thank  his  officers  and  men  for  their 
services  in  a  speech  which  went  straight  to  their  hearts. 
He  referred  in  particular  to  the  work  of  those  in  the 
engine-room  and  stokeholds,  whose  effort  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  saved  the  ship.  “  But  remember,  men,”  he 
added,  “  do  not  forget  to  thank  Almighty  God,  for  it  is 
He  that  saved  us  and  not  we  ourselves.”  The  crew 
were  then  dismissed,  and  the  captain  bustled  about 
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as  busily  as  ever,  the  same  hard,  unemotional-looking 
man  that  he  always  was. 

Kane  also  wrote  to  Admiral  Kimberley,  thanking  him 
for  his  cheers,  and  condoling  with  him  for  the  loss  of 
his  ships  : 

My  dear  Captain  (wrote  the  warm-hearted  American  in  reply), 
your  kind  note  received.  You  went  out  splendidly,  and  we  all 
felt  from  our  hearts  for  you,  and  our  cheers  came  with  sincerity 
and  admiration  for  the  able  manner  in  which  you  handled  your 
ship.  We  could  not  have  been  gladder  if  it  had  been  one  of  our 
ships,  for  in  a  time  like  this  I  can  say  truly  with  old  Admiral 
Josiah  Tatnall,  that  “  blood  is  thicker  than  water.” 

The  admiral  was  referring,  of  course,  to  an  incident 
which  had  taken  place  many  years  before  during  the 
fighting  off  Taku  Forts,  in  North  China.  The  American 
Commodore  Tatnall,  watching  events  from  his  ship, 
saw  some  British  boats  badly  cut  up  by  the  Chinese  fire 
and  many  of  their  crews  killed  and  wounded.  Though 
a  neutral,  he  bore  down  upon  them,  and  towing  them  out 
of  action,  cared  for  the  wounded.  On  being  thanked 
he  made  the  famous  remark,  “  Blood  is  thicker  than 
water.” 

British  and  Americans  have  worked  and  fought  side 
by  side  on  many  occasions  since  Samoa.  When  war 
broke  out  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  and 
Commodore  Dewey  arrived  with  a  squadron  at  Manila 
to  attack  the  Spanish  men-of-war,  the  German  senior 
naval  officer  present  was  inclined  to  make  difficulties. 
Captain  Sir  Edward  Chichester,  of  H.M.S.  Immortalite, 
thereupon  cleared  his  ship  for  action  and  compelled 
the  Germans  to  adopt  a  less  truculent  tone,  an  inci¬ 
dent  which  was  not  forgotten  by  Dewey.  British  and 
Americans  fought  as  allies  in  China  in  1900,  while  the 
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part  played  by  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  during 
the  Great  War  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds.  It  is  safe  to 
saY>  however,  that  neither  Taku  nor  Samoa  will  ever 
be  forgotten  by  the  personnel  of  the  British  and 
American  Navies. 


IV 

Captain  Kane  became  a  rear-admiral  in  1897  and 
retired  two  years  later.  An  admiral  in  1907,  he  was 
invested  with  the  Knight  Commandership  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath  in  1911  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation 
of  his  present  Majesty,  largely  in  commemoration  of 
his  notable  exploit  at  Samoa  twenty-two  years  before. 
He  died  on  January  30th,  1917,  the  colours  of  his  old 
ship  being  half-masted  during  the  funeral. 

Of  the  other  officers  and  men  who  served  in  the 
Calliope  during  the  hurricane,  many  have  gone  the 
way  of  all  flesh.  Her  navigating  lieutenant,  however, 
Henry  Pearson,  is  still  living  as  a  captain  on  the  retired 
list,  and  kindly  supplied  many  of  the  details  of  this 
narrative.  Of  the  midshipmen  who  served  in  the 
Calliope  at  Samoa  several  attained  distinction  in  the 
service.  One,  Wilmot  S.  Nicholson,  is  a  C.B.  and  a 
vice-admiral  on  the  active  list,  while  another,  the 
Hon.  H.  L.  A.  Hood,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Jutland 
as  a  rear-admiral  in  the  Invincible  when  leading  his 
battle-cruiser  squadron  into  action.  Frank  Brandt 
perished  at  Coronel  as  captain  of  the  cruiser  Monmouth, 
while  John  C.  T.  Glossop,  now  a  vice-admiral  retired, 
commanded  the  Australian  cruiser  Sydney  during  her 
historic  fight  with  the  Emden  and  received  the  C.B.  for 
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his  services.  Cecil  H.  Fox,  also  a  flag-officer  on  the 
retired  list,  commanded  the  light  cruiser  Amphion 
when  that  vessel  was  sunk  by  German  mines  on  the 
east  coast  of  England  in  August,  1914,  and  subsequently 
received  the  C.B.  for  his  services  during  the  war. 

The  gallant  old  Calliope  herself  remained  in  active 
service  until  1900,  and  in  1908  was  brought  to  the 
Tyne.  She  now  lies  alongside  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong’s 
works  at  Elswick,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  as  the  head¬ 
quarters  and  drill-ship  of  the  Tyne  Division  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve,  her  name  being  changed 
to  Helicon  during  the  Great  War  on  the  building  of  a 
new  light  cruiser  named  the  Calliope. 

Her  sea  days  are  finished  for  ever,  and  the  old  ship, 
painted  grey,  partially  roofed  over  and  her  engines  and 
boilers  removed  to  give  space  for  lecture-rooms,  is 
scarcely  recognisable  as  the  former  trim  corvette.  It  is 
difficult  now  to  picture  her  as  she  once  appeared,  her 
decks  twinkling  with  polished  brasswork,  her  snowy 
canvas  spread  to  the  breeze,  and  her  “  old  navy  ” 
colouring  of  black  hull  with  its  salmon-pink  water-line 
and  narrow  white  riband,  white  hammock  nettings, 
boats  and  upperworks,  and  pale  buff-coloured  masts 
and  funnel. 

In  the  ward -room,  however,  formerly  Captain  Kane’s 
cabin,  is  preserved  the  journal  of  one  of  her  erstwhile 
midshipmen — now  Vice-Admiral  Wilmot  S.  Nicholson — 
in  which  is  described  the  hurricane  at  Samoa.  The 
identical  telegraph  which  was  originally  in  the  engine- 
room  and  rang  down  the  orders  from  the  poop  on 
March  16th,  1889,  is  also  to  be  seen,  while  in  brass 
letters  upon  the  old-fashioned,  mahogany  hand  steering- 
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wheel  under  the  break  of  the  poop  appears  the  legend, 
“  Samoa,  1889.” 

Good  seamanship  implies  the  avoidance  of  danger 
unless  the  circumstances  render  it  necessary  for  risks 
to  be  taken,  and  there  are  some  who  maintain  that 
Captain  Kane  should  have  taken  his  ship  to  sea  the 
moment  he  realised  that  bad  weather  was  coming. 
Had  the  Calliope  been  alone  in  the  harbour  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  he  would  have  sailed. 

It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  but  consider, 
for  a  moment,  the  position  in  which  Kane  found  himself. 
Besides  his  own  experience  of  a  few  weeks  before,  when 
he  put  to  sea  unnecessarily,  he  had  been  told  by  people 
long  resident  in  Apia  that  a  well-found,  powerful  steamer 
had  little  to  fear  in  the  strongest  winds  that  blew.  As 
an  experienced  seaman  he  might  perhaps  have  distrusted 
the  opinions  of  laymen,  but  he  certainly  had  no  idea 
of  the  terrific  cataclysm  that  was  presently  to  sweep 
the  harbour. 

Moreover,  American  and  German  men-of-war  were 
also  present,  one  of  them  flying  the  flag  of  a  rear-admiral. 
For  the  British  captain  to  have  adopted  the  path  of 
extreme  caution  by  taking  the  Calliope  to  sea  while  they 
remained  at  anchor  might  have  savoured  of  pusil¬ 
lanimity  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  if  the  storm  had  not 
proved  unusually  violent  and  the  other  vessels  had 
successfully  ridden  it  out.  If  anyone  should  have  set 
the  example  by  sailing  it  was  the  senior  officer  present, 
Rear-Admiral  Kimberley.  As  he  remained,  it  seemed 
the  duty  of  the  representative  of  the  oldest  navy  in  the 
world  to  remain  also. 

In  these  circumstances  one  prefers  to  regard  the 
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escape  of  the  Calliope  from  Apia  as  a  display  of  good 
seamanship  in  conditions  of  dire  peril  rather  than  as 
an  example  of  a  situation  in  which  no  vessel  should  have 
been  placed  if  true  seamanlike  caution  had  been  dis¬ 
played  at  the  outset.  Of  the  official  Admiralty  verdict 
at  the  time  upon  Captain  Kane’s  conduct  we  have  no 
knowledge.  We  merely  know  that  he  was  honoured 
twenty-two  years  later  by  his  Sovereign  in  the  bestowal 
of  the  K.C.B.,  and  that  the  story  of  the  Calliope  at 
Samoa  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  Royal  Navy,  a 
Service  justly  proud  of  its  traditions. 
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I 

The  name  of  Robert  Falcon  Scott,  captain  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  is  known  throughout  the  civilised  world, 
not  merely  because  of  his  tragic  death  in  the  frozen 
wastes  of  the  Antarctic,  but  because  he  was  the  pioneer 
of  all  sledge  travel  in  that  region,  which  culminated 
in  the  discovery  of  the  South  Pole  by  the  Norwegian 
explorer,  Roald  Amundsen,  on  December  15th,  1911. 

Many  books  have  been  written  round  Scott’s  two 
great  ventures — the  “  British  Antarctic  Expedition  ” 
of  1901-04  in  the  famous  Discovery,  and  his  last  expedi¬ 
tion  of  1910-13,  in  which  he  and  four  gallant  com¬ 
panions  lost  their  lives  on  the  return  journey  from  the 
Pole,  which  they  had  attained  on  January  17th,  1912, 
just  thirty-three  days  after  Amundsen.  Some  of 
these  books  will  take  their  place  among  the  great  books 
of  the  world.  I  would  mention  The  Worst  Journey 
in  the  World,  by  Mr.  Apsley  Cherry-Garrard,  a  member 
of  the  second  expedition,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
tales  of  adventure  ever  written,  though  the  first  place 
must  necessarily  be  given  to  Scott’s  own  Voyage  of 
the  “  Discovery  ”  and  the  two  volumes  called  Scott's 
Last  Expedition,  the  first  of  which  contains  his  personal 
diary  written  up  day  by  day. 

The  actual  diaries  of  that  journey  to  and  from  the 
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Pole,  written  in  pencil  in  three  slim  notebooks,  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  With  Scott’s  last  letters, 
and  his  final  message  to  the  public,  they  were  found 
with  his  body  on  November  12th,  1912,  in  that  mournful 
little  snowed-up  tent  in  which,  with  Doctor  Wilson 
and  Lieutenant  Bowers  of  the  Royal  Indian  Marine, 
he  had  died  of  starvation  within  a  few  miles  of  “  One 
Ton  Depot.”  That  depot  contained  a  sufficiency  of 
food  and  stores  to  have  brought  the  three  of  them 
back  to  safety.  It  was  eleven  miles  away  from  the 
place  where  they  perished — eleven  miles,  and  they  had 
travelled  some  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-five  in  the 
worst  imaginable  conditions  ! 

Petty  Officer  Evans,  the  fourth  member  of  the 
Polar  Party,  had  died  of  concussion  of  the  brain  on 
February  17th  at  the  foot  of  the  Beardmore  Glacier 
leading  up  to  the  Polar  plateau.  Exactly  a  month 
later,  on  his  birthday,  Captain  Oates,  of  the  Inniskilling 
Dragoons,  unable  to  march  farther  and  suffering  intense 
agony  with  severely  frost-bitten  feet,  deliberately 
walked  to  his  death  in  the  midst  of  a  blinding  snow 
blizzard.  It  was  the  act  of  a  gallant  gentleman,  for, 
practically  a  cripple,  he  realised  he  was  retarding  the 
others  and  was  determined  to  do  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  making  full  use  of  what  slender  chance 
there  remained  of  saving  their  lives. 

“  The  first  object  of  writing  an  account  of  a  Polar 
voyage  is  the  guidance  of  future  voyagers,”  says  Scott 
in  his  first  book  ;  “  the  first  duty  of  the  writer  is  to  his 
successors,  and  in  this  respect  he  amply  succeeded. 
But  his  writings,  unlike  those  of  some  explorers,  which 
are  tedious  in  the  extreme,  give  us  far  more  than  a 
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mere  recital  of  the  methods,  equipment,  food  and 
weights  used  on  sledge  journeys,  the  weather  conditions 
experienced,  and  scientific  and  other  results  achieved. 
They  are  books  which  may  be  read  and  enjoyed  by 
anyone,  for  they  are  replete  with  homely  detail  and 
shrewd  characterisation,  so  intensely  human  that  we 
come  to  know  and  admire  not  only  the  writer  himself, 
but  also  Wilson,  Oates,  Bowers  and  the  other  members 
of  the  expedition  almost  as  though  they  were  standing 
before  us  in  the  flesh. 

“  I  have  never  met  a  more  beautiful  character  than 
that  which  is  revealed  unconsciously  in  these  journals,” 
said  a  Punch  reviewer  in  dealing  with  Scott's  Last 
Expedition.  “  His  humanity,  his  courage,  his  faith, 
his  steadfastness,  above  all,  his  simplicity,  mark  him 
as  a  man  among  men.  It  is  because  of  his  simplicity 
that  his  last  message,  the  last  entries  in  his  diary,  his 
last  letters,  are  of  such  undying  beauty.” 

For  myself,  I  met  Scott  only  once,  when  he  was  a 
senior  lieutenant  and  I  a  small  midshipman ;  but 
merely  to  have  seen  the  man  and  heard  him  talk 
was  to  realise  something  of  his  wonderful  personality. 
Elsewhere,1  however,  I  have  written  short  accounts 
of  his  two  expeditions  and  have  tried  to  give  some  idea 
of  his  character.  In  the  narrative  which  follows  it  is 
merely  my  purpose  to  tell  the  story  of  an  episode 
which  took  place  in  1910  during  his  last  voyage 
from  New  Zealand  to  the  Antarctic  in  the  little 
Terra  Nova. 


1  Sea  Venturers  of  Britain. 
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II 

For  his  first  expedition  of  1901-04,  which  took  place 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  and  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Societies,  Scott  had  the  advantage  of  using 
the  Discovery ,  the  first  vessel  built  in  this  country 
especially  for  scientific  exploration.  This  ship,  having 
in  the  meanwhile  been  acquired  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  was  not  available  for  his  second  venture  of 
1910,  and  he  was  forced  to  buy  the  Terra  Nova,  a 
stout  Scottish  whaler  some  twenty  years  old.  Like 
her  predecessor,  she  was  a  wooden  vessel  rigged  as  a 
barque  and  provided  with  engines. 

She  was  considerably  altered  after  purchase,  an 
ice-house  being  built  on  deck  to  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  frozen  meat,  accommodation  being  fitted 
for  the  additional  officers  and  men  she  would  have  to 
carry,  and  laboratories,  storerooms,  instrument  and 
chronometer  rooms  being  added  where  room  could 
be  found  for  them.  Scott  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  and  the  Terra  Nova, 
registered  as  a  yacht,  flew  the  appropriate  White 
Ensign  and  burgee. 

The  alterations  and  refitting  finished  and  a  vast 
amount  of  stores  and  equipment  having  been  embarked, 
the  ship  left  the  West  India  Docks  on  June  1st,  1910, 
and  after  calling  at  Spithead,  Cowes,  Weymouth  and 
Cardiff,  sailed  from  the  last-named  port  on  the  15th 
for  her  long  voyage  to  New  Zealand  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  She  was  a  crowded  and  deeply  laden 
ship,  so  much  so  that  some  of  the  seams,  normally 
above  the  waterline,  were  now  immersed.  As  a  conse- 
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quence  she  was  soon  found  to  be  leaking  profusely, 
and  though  a  few  of  the  leaks  were  found  and  stopped, 
we  read  in  accounts  of  the  voyage  out  that  all  hands 
had  to  be  employed  at  the  pumps  for  about  an  hour 
during  each  watch. 

Scott  himself  had  arranged  to  join  at  the  Cape, 
and  the  Terra  Nova  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant 1 
E.  R.  G.  R.  Evans,  Royal  Navy,  with  Lieutenant 2 
Victor  L.  A.  Campbell,  Royal  Navy,  as  second-in- 
command.  Both  these  officers  were  destined  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  expedition,  Evans  being  in 
charge  of  the  last  supporting  party  which  accompanied 
Scott  to  within  146  miles  of  the  Pole,  and  nearly  losing 
his  life  from  scurvy  during  the  return  journey.  Campbell 
was  in  command  of  a  band  of  three  officers  and  three 
men  who  were  landed  at  Cape  Adare  in  Victoria  Land 
in  February,  1911,  and  spent  the  winter  in  a  hut  doing 
valuable  research  work  fully  400  miles  from  the  main 
party.  In  January,  1912,  they  were  re-embarked  and 
landed  again  200  miles  farther  south,  it  being  intended 
that  they  should  carry  out  a  short  sledging  expedition 
and  be  picked  up  by  the  Terra  Nova  in  February. 
But  the  ship  was  unable  to  approach  on  account  of 
the  ice,  and  until  the  end  of  September  Campbell  and 
his  men  were  left  to  face  the  bitter  Antarctic  winter 
with  no  more  than  four  weeks’  sledging  rations  and 
270  lb.  of  biscuit.  How  they  supplemented  their  food 
supply  with  penguins  and  seals  and  managed  to  exist 
in  a  tiny  “  igloo  ”  or  snow- house  for  six  months  until 
the  weather  permitted  them  to  reach  the  main  party 

1  Now  Captain  Evans,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 

2  Now  Captain  Campbell,  D.S.O. ,  O.B.E.  (Retired). 
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in  safety  by  sledging  along  the  coast,  provides  one  of 
the  most  thrilling  tales  of  Polar  exploration  on  record. 

The  Terra  Nova,  to  revert  to  1910,  arrived  at  Simon’s 
Town  on  August  15th  and  sailed  thence  on  Septem¬ 
ber  2nd  with  Scott  on  board,  reaching  Melbourne  after 
a  passage  of  40  days.  October  28th  saw  her  at 
Lyttelton,  New  Zealand.  Here  she  remained  for  a 
month,  being  put  into  dry  dock  and  the  leak  traced 
and  stopped  so  that  in  future  she  made  no  more  water 
than  was  usual  for  a  wooden  ship.  At  Lyttelton,  too, 
all  the  stores  and  equipment  were  landed,  sorted  out, 
listed  and  re-embarked,  while  quantities  of  cheese, 
butter,  tinned  foods,  bacon,  ham,  frozen  carcases  of 
mutton,  forage  for  ponies  and  food  for  sledge-dogs  and 
other  local  products  were  taken  on  board.  The  two 
huts  to  accommodate  the  shore  parties  in  the  Antarctic 
were  also  erected  ashore,  every  piece  being  marked 
before  they  were  taken  apart  and  re-stowed  on  board. 
A  petrol  engine  and  small  dynamo,  besides  various 
bulky  meteorological  and  magnetic  instruments,  had 
to  be  stowed  with  the  greatest  care  to  prevent  damage, 
while  stalls  were  built  on  deck  and  under  the  forecastle 
for  nineteen  Siberian  ponies  intended  for  sledge  work. 

The  ship  carried  three  years’  provisions,  the  two  huts 
in  section,  forty  sledges,  many  fur  sleeping-bags,  bales 
of  warm  clothing  and  the  thousand  and  one  miscel¬ 
laneous  items  necessary  for  Polar  exploration.  There 
were  430  tons  of  coal  in  her  holds  and  bunkers  and 
another  30  tons  in  bags  on  deck,  where  room  had  also 
to  be  found  for  2^  tons  of  petrol  in  drums  for  the 
motor-sledges,  further  drums  of  oil  and  paraffin,  bales 
of  fodder  and  three  16-foot  crates  containing  the  motor 
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sledges  themselves.  On  top  of  everything  were  thirty- 
three  sledge-dogs  chained  far  enough  apart  to  prevent 
them  from  flying  at  each  other’s  throats.  “  The 
ship,”  said  one  member  of  the  expedition,  “  was  a 
hubbub  of  howls.” 

Hardly  a  square  foot  of  the  deck  was  visible,  so  that 
an  already  small  vessel  was  packed  as  full  as  she  could 
be,  though  not  an  unnecessary  article  had  been 
embarked.  “  There  was  not  a  square  inch  of  the  hold 
and  between-decks  which  was  not  crammed  to  bursting, 
and  there  was  as  much  on  deck  as  could  be  expected 
to  stay  there.  Officers  and  men  could  hardly  move  in 
their  living  quarters  when  standing  up,  and  certainly 
they  could  not  all  sit  down.  To  say  that  we  were 
heavy  laden  is  a  very  moderate  statement  of  the  facts.”  1 

Room  had  also  to  be  found  for  sixty-five  officers, 
scientists  and  men,  selected  from  over  8,000  applicants 
from  all  walks  of  life,  but  mostly  from  the  Royal  Navy 
and  Mercantile  Marine.  They  had  to  accommodate 
themselves  wherever  room  could  be  found,  the  men 
giving  up  part  of  their  accommodation  to  the  ponies 
without  a  murmur. 

In  due  course  the  ship  left  Lyttelton,  and  after 
calling  at  Port  Chalmers  and  filling  up  with  coal,  sailed 
for  the  Antarctic  on  November  29th,  1910.  To  get 
there  she  had  to  cross  one  of  the  stormiest  stretches  of 
ocean  in  the  world,  and  it  nearly  proved  her  undoing. 

Ill 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  1st,  after  a  spell  of 
good  weather,  the  Terra  Nova  ran  into  a  gale.  Wind 
1  A.  Cherry-Garrard  :  The  Worst  Journey  in  the  World. 
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and  sea  rose  rapidly,  and  at  6  p.m.  the  ship  had  to  be 
hove  to  under  lower  topsails  and  fore-topmast-staysail 
with  the  engines  just  jogging  ahead  to  keep  her  under 
control.  She  was  soon  rolling  and  pitching  violently 
with  masses  of  heavy  water  constantly  breaking  on 
board,  and  the  miserable  ponies  in  their  narrow  stalls 
on  deck  and  under  the  forecastle  swayed  to  and  fro 
with  the  wild  plunging  and  were  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  hurled  off  their  feet.  The  dogs,  too,  drenched 
with  the  flying  spray,  were  left  almost  hanging  by  their 
chains  as  the  ship  lurched  over  and  they  lost  their 
footing  and  slithered  to  leeward.  If  the  ponies  and 
dogs  once  became  incapacitated  it  might  well  jeopardise 
Scott’s  chances  of  ever  reaching  the  Pole. 

The  weather  rapidly  became  worse,  and  the  coal- 
bags  on  deck,  lifted  bodily  by  the  seas,  were  soon  being 
flung  here  and  there  as  the  ship  rolled.  Acting  as 
battering  rams,  they  soon  caused  the  bulky  cases  of 
petrol  and  oil  to  work  loose  from  their  heavy  chain 
and  rope  lashings.  For  hours  officers  and  men  were 
hard  at  work  throwing  coal-bags  overboard  and  re-lash- 
mg  the  deck  cargo,  labouring  in  imminent  peril  of 
being  washed  over  the  side  with  the  seas  breaking  over 
their  heads.  It  was  a  thankless  task,  for,  as  Scott 
himself  wrote,  “No  sooner  was  semblance  of  order 
restored  than  some  exceptionally  heavy  sea  would 
tear  away  the  lashings  and  the  work  would  have  to 
be  done  all  over  again.” 

As  darkness  set  in  and  the  night  came  down,  the 
wind  and  sea  increased.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  two 
officers,  who  remained  with  them  trying  to  keep  them 
on  their  feet,  two  ponies  fell  in  their  stalls  during  the 
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night  and  succumbed  through  exhaustion.  The  dogs 
also  were  in  a  bad  way,  and  people  were  constantly 
trying  to  find  them  better  shelter,  a  hopeless  task. 
One  poor  animal  was  washed  away  with  such  force  that 
his  chain  snapped  and  he  went  overboard.  The  next 
sea,  however,  coming  in  over  the  lee  rail,  deposited 
him  back  on  deck. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  December  2nd  there  came 
an  alarming  report  from  the  engine-room  to  say  that 
the  pumps  were  constantly  becoming  choked,  and  that 
the  water  was  already  well  over  the  engine-room  floor- 
plates.  Time  and  time  again,  working  up  to  their 
necks  in  rushing  water,  the  men  below  had  cleared 
the  pump  suctions,  and  “  for  a  time,”  Scott  writes, 
“  with  donkey  engine  and  bilge  pumps  sucking,  it 
looked  as  though  the  water  would  be  got  under.  But 
the  hope  was  short-lived  :  five  minutes  of  pumping 
invariably  led  to  the  same  result — a  choking  of  the 
pumps.” 

The  hand-pump  on  deck  was  immediately  manned, 
but  produced  nothing  but  a  feeble  trickle,  and  soon  it 
became  evident  that  the  ship  was  slowly  filling  and 
that  nothing  could  be  done  to  prevent  it.  What  was 
happening,  indeed,  was  that  the  terrible  wrenching 
and  straining  of  the  ship  was  causing  the  seams  in  the 
overladen  deck  to  leak  in  torrents,  and  the  water, 
finding  its  way  below  and  filtering  through  the  coal 
in  the  hold,  carried  the  dust  with  it  and  caused  it  to 
mingle  with  the  oil  in  the  bilges,  thus  clogging  the 
narrow  pump  suctions  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship  with 
a  sticky  mass. 

The  outlook  was  desperate.  The  Terra  Nova  was 

13 
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already  deeply  laden,  and  it  did  not  require  the  addition 
of  much  water  to  have  her  completely  waterlogged. 
Once  in  that  condition  anything  might  happen. 

At  about  daylight  all  hands  were  sent  aloft  to  shorten 
sail  to  a  bare  minimum,  while  an  officer  and  four  men 
went  out  on  to  the  bowsprit  to  clew  up  and  furl  the 
jib.  How  they  managed  to  do  it  without  being  washed 
off  the  reeling  spar  was  little  short  of  a  miracle,  for 
the  ship,  plunging  her  bows  into  the  heart  of  the 
enormous  waves,  was  literally  burying  herself  in  green 
water  every  time  she  pitched.  Most  of  the  bulwarks 
had  already  been  washed  away  by  the  trip-hammer 
blows  of  the  seas,  while  down  below  the  water  crept 
higher  and  higher  until  it  came  into  contact  with  the 
boilers,  which  made  it  so  hot  that  the  engineers  were  no 
longer  able  to  work  at  the  suctions  of  the  steam-pumps. 

The  sea,  if  anything,  was  heavier  than  ever,  and 
the  ship  lay  over  and  wallowed  with  masses  of  solid 
water  coming  in  over  the  lee  rail  and  poop.  The 
bilge  pumps  could  not  be  used  unless  the  main  engines 
were  working,  and  it  was  when  the  ship  went  ahead 
that  the  heaviest  seas  swept  in  over  the  rail.  Again 
and  again  she  was  buried  in  a  mass  of  curling  water 
extending  from  the  fore-rigging  to  the  mainmast,  which 
swept  aft  high  over  the  poop  in  a  liquid  avalanche. 
On  one  such  occasion  Scott,  who  was  standing  on  the 
poop  rail,  was  submerged  up  to  his  waist. 

The  wildly  plunging  ship,  racked  and  tortured  by 
the  seas,  seemed  straining  in  her  death  agony.  She 
was  rolling  sluggishly  between  40  and  50  degrees  either 
way  in  seas  that  were  logged  as  35  feet  high,  and  once 
she  lurched  tipsily  over  until  the  lee  coaming  of  the 
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main-hatch  was  actually  under  water.  Two  officers 
on  the  bridge  watched  anxiously  as  she  lay  over  at 
this  appalling  angle  and  seemed  to  hesitate,  almost 
as  though  making  up  her  mind  to  give  up  the  unequal 
struggle  by  turning  turtle.  Then,  very  slowly,  she 
righted  herself.  “  She  won’t  do  that  often,”  said  one 
of  them. 

A  little  later  word  came  up  from  the  engine-room 
to  say  that  fires  must  be  drawn.  The  water  below 
would  soon  be  in  contact  with  the  furnaces,  and  if 
once  that  happened  it  might  mean  an  explosion  ;  almost 
certainly  the  utter  ruin  of  the  boilers.  A  feeble  stream 
was  still  coming  from  the  hand-pump  manned  by  the 
seamen,  but  as  the  two  steam-pumps  were  hopelessly 
out  of  action  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  try  to 
keep  the  water  under  by  the  primitive  method  of 
baling  with  buckets. 

Had  it  been  possible  for  a  hatch  to  be  opened  the 
main  pump-well  in  the  hold  could  easily  have  been 
reached  and  the  suctions  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship 
cleaned  in  a  few  minutes.  But  with  those  enormous 
seas  sweeping  over  everything  the  opening  of  a  hatch 
would  have  meant  the  instant  flooding  of  the  ship. 

The  officers  and  scientists  were  organised  in  two 
watches  to  bale  out  the  engine-room ;  but  hardly 
had  the  work  started  when  somebody  noticed  smoke 
coming  up  through  the  seams  over  the  after  hold.  It 
was  full  of  coal  and  patent  fuel  in  briquettes,  and 
being  next  to  the  combined  engine  and  boiler-room 
and  therefore  liable  to  great  heat,  required  a  periodical 
airing  to  get  rid  of  the  dangerous  gases  generated.  It 
had  naturally  been  impossible  during  the  bad  weather 
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to  remove  the  hatch,  and  for  some  moments  everyone 
thought  that  the  worst  had  occurred  and  that  the 
coal  had  become  ignited  through  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion.  Had  that  occurred  the  ship  was  doomed,  for 
with  no  pumps  available  the  fire  could  not  have  been 
dealt  with  except  by  opening  the  hatch  and  flooding 
her,  when  she  must  have  foundered  at  once.  “  It  was 
therefore  a  thrilling  moment  or  two,”  as  Doctor  Wilson 
wrote  in  his  journal,  “  until  it  was  discovered  that  the 
smoke  was  really  steam,  arising  from  the  bilge-water  at 
the  bottom  having  risen  to  the  heated  coal.” 

Throughout  the  day  and  the  ensuing  night  the  baling 
party  worked  in  two -hour  spells,  removing  water  from 
the  engine-room  with  three  iron  buckets.  The  Terra 
Nova’s  engines  and  boilers  were  in  one  compartment 
under  the  poop,  and  there  were  three  slippery  iron 
ladders,  with  small  intervening  platforms,  leading 
from  the  floor-plates  to  the  hatchway  leading  out  on 
deck.  To  these  swaying  ladders  clung  a  chain  of  men 
passing  the  filled  buckets  from  hand  to  hand  and 
slopping  some  of  their  greasy  contents  over  the  heads 
of  those  below.  Those  at  the  top  were  chilled  through 
by  the  bitter  wind,  while  those  at  the  bottom,  standing 
in  about  four  feet  of  water  swishing  violently  from  side 
to  side,  worked  almost  mother-naked  in  a  sickening 
stench  of  steam  and  heated  oil  and  water. 

The  helpless  ship,  with  her  engines  stopped  and  no 
sail  set  to  keep  her  steady,  plunged  and  wallowed 
incessantly  with  the  great  seas  erupting  on  deck  with 
a  sound  like  deep  thunder  and  the  gale  shrieking  and 
howling  through  the  rigging.  The  engine-room  was  lit 
by  two  feeble  oil-lamps  ;  but  hour  after  hour  the  wTork 
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of  baling  went  on,  someone  occasionally  starting  a 
song  or  chanty  to  show  they  were  not  downhearted. 
Every  two  hours  the  parties  relieved  each  other,  the 
men  coming  off  duty,  grimed  with  coal  and  saturated 
with  greasy  water,  staggering  aft  to  the  wardroom  to 
gulp  steaming  cocoa  before  tumbling  into  their  sodden 
bunks  to  get  what  rest  they  could.  With  the  violent 
movement  of  the  ship  and  the  thudding  of  breaking 
seas,  sleep  must  have  been  a  physical  impossibility. 
It  was  lucky  that  the  cook  was  able  to  keep  his  galley 
fires  alight  to  supply  all  hands  with  hot  cocoa. 

Meanwhile,  since  early  in  the  morning,  the  engineer 
and  carpenter  had  been  working  for  the  lives  of  every¬ 
one  at  cutting  a  hole  high  up  in  the  foremost  bulkhead 
of  the  boiler-room  to  enable  someone  to  crawl  through 
into  the  adjoining  hold  to  get  at  the  main  pump-well 
and  then,  by  climbing  down  it,  to  clear  the  orifices  of 
the  suctions  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  ship.  Cutting 
a  hole  with  hammer  and  cold-chisel  through  a  thick 
iron  bulkhead  is  a  lengthy  job  at  the  best  of  times. 
Working  as  they  were  in  the  sweltering  heat  behind 
the  boiler,  with  the  ship  plunging  and  staggering  like  a 
mad  thing,  made  it  more  difficult  than  ever. 

By  the  evening,  however,  the  weather  showed  dis¬ 
tinct  signs  of  moderating  and,  thanks  to  the  continual 
baling,  the  water  inside  the  ship,  though  it  had  not 
diminished,  was  at  much  the  same  level.  It  was  still 
touch  and  go  so  far  as  her  safety  was  concerned ; 
but  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  she  might  be  kept 
afloat  until  the  hole  was  completed  and  the  pump- 
suctions  cleared.  “  Had  the  storm  lasted  another 
day,”  wrote  one  of  the  officers,  “  God  knows  what 
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our  state  would  have  been,  if  we  had  been  above  water 
at  all.” 

Soon  after  ten  o’clock  that  night,  however,  the  hole 
was  cut  and  Lieutenant  Evans,  followed  by  Lieutenant 
Bowers,  the  carpenter  and  one  other  man,  squeezed 
through  it  into  the  hold,  wriggled  their  way  over  the 
coal  and  got  at  the  pump-well.  Tearing  down  the 
wooden  casing  without  great  difficulty,  they  climbed 
down  the  vertical  iron  ladder  inside,  and  while  Bowers 
showed  a  light  with  an  electric  torch,  Evans,  holding 
on  to  the  bottom  rungs  of  the  ladder,  sat  on  the  keel 
to  get  his  hand  on  the  suctions.  Up  to  his  neck  in 
filthy  water,  and  at  times  completely  submerged  as  it 
washed  to  and  fro,  he  sat  there  for  two  hours  passing 
up  bucket  after  bucket  of  coal  balls,  semi-solid  lumps 
of  mingled  oil  and  dust  which  were  choking  the  pipes. 
The  work  was  finished  soon  after  midnight  and  an 
ordinary  wire  rat-trap  fitted  over  the  ends  of  the 
suctions  to  prevent  them  from  fouling  again. 

In  a  few  minutes  sixteen  men  were  hard  at  work 
clanking  away  on  the  long  handles  of  the  hand-pump, 
and  the  black,  greasy  bilge-water  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ship  was  gushing  on  deck  and  going  overboard. 
By  4  a.m.  on  December  3rd  the  ship  was  definitely  out 
of  danger  and  the  baling  party  ceased  their  labours, 
and  five  hours  later  the  water  was  down  to  nine  inches. 
By  noon,  when  the  fires  had  again  been  lit  and  the 
steam- pumps  were  once  more  at  work,  the  ship  was 
practically  dry. 

The  deeply  laden  Terra  Nova  had  had  one  of  the 
narrowest  escapes  of  foundering  or  capsizing  ever 
enjoyed  by  any  vessel.  The  force  of  the  wind  had  been 
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logged  as  10,  practically  hurricane  force,  and  to  a 
vessel  of  her  size  the  waves  were  literally  mountainous. 
But  none  of  the  landsmen  who  had  been  working  so 
hard  realised  at  the  time  how  serious  was  their  situation, 
for  Scott,  as  usual,  seemed  outwardly  calm  and  unper¬ 
turbed.  What  he  really  thought,  however,  was  a 
different  matter,  for  at  one  time,  when  the  tempest 
was  at  its  height,  he  turned  to  one  of  his  officers  and 
quietly  remarked,  “  I’m  afraid  this  is  a  bad  business 
for  us,  what  do  you  think  ?  ” 

It  could  not  possibly  have  seemed  worse,  for  even  if 
the  ship  survived  the  ordeal,  the  ponies  were  falling 
down  in  their  stalls  and  dying,  the  dogs  were  drowning 
and  the  motor-sledges  and  cases  of  petrol  threatening 
every  moment  to  go  overboard.  Their  loss  would 
lessen  Scott’s  chance  of  reaching  the  Pole,  the  object 
on  which  he  had  set  his  heart  and  for  which  the  whole 
expedition  had  been  planned,  and  nobody  knew  that 
better  than  himself.  Few  men  in  such  an  emergency 
could  have  avoided  showing  what  they  felt. 

But  the  Terra  Nova  eventually  won  through  with 
the  damage  to  her  bulwarks,  the  death  of  two  ponies 
and  one  dog,  and  the  loss  of  10  tons  of  coal  and  65  gallons 
of  petrol.  She  was  lucky  to  escape  so  lightly,  for  at 
one  time  disaster  seemed  imminent. 

It  was  Scott’s  nature  to  make  light  of  danger,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  he  wrote  a  very  moderate  account  of 
what  had  occurred.  In  his  diary  of  December  3rd,  how¬ 
ever,  he  remarks  :  “  The  others  have  confessed  to  me 
their  gravely  serious  view  of  our  position  which  they 
shared  with  me  yesterday.  And  now  we  are  all  hopeful 
again.” 

Hope — that  was  the  keynote  of  Scott’s  character. 
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On  August  2nd,  1914,  when  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company’s  liner  Ortega  arrived  at  the  Uruguayan  port 
of  Montevideo  on  her  outward  voyage,  Captain  Douglas 
R.  Kinneir,  her  commander,  who  must  have  been 
aware  through  his  wireless  that  war  had  broken  out 
in  Europe,  was  informed  that  Great  Britain  was  likely 
to  be  drawn  into  the  conflict.  Besides  her  usual  cargo 
the  ship  carried  specie  to  the  value  of  £117,000,  and 
continuing  her  passage  south,  passed  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  and  reached  the  Chilean  port  of 
Talcahuano.  Here  the  captain  was  told  of  a  suspicious 
German  warship  in  the  neighbourhood.  Keeping  a 
sharp  look-out,  however,  and  dimming  her  lights  at 
night,  the  Ortega  safely  arrived  at  Valparaiso  and 
landed  her  specie,  afterwards  proceeding  on  her  voyage 
up  the  coast. 

Two  days  later  a  very  suspicious  vessel  was  sighted 
at  sea  to  the  northward  of  Antofagasta.  She  was 
too  far  away  to  permit  the  British  officers  to  ascertain 
her  name  or  nationality  ;  but  as  she  maintained  her 
distance  and  continued  to  dog  the  Ortega  until  dusk, 
Captain  Kinneir,  when  darkness  had  fallen,  turned  his 
ship  round  and  ran  for  Mejillones  Bay,  just  north  of 
Antofagasta,  where  he  anchored  until  daylight.  The 
Chilean  officials  there  were  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory 
account  of  the  stranger. 
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On  August  26th,  by  which  time  the  Ortega  had 
resumed  her  voyage  to  Callao,  her  wireless  operators 
picked  up  a  peculiar  message  being  transmitted  to  some 
shore  station  from  a  ship  at  sea.  The  telegraphists, 
whose  ears  were  trained  by  long  practice  to  distinguish 
between  the  different  types  of  signals,  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  message  came  from  a  man-of-war, 
and  to  support  their  theory  the  call  signs  used  were 
those  of  an  Argentine  man-of-war,  which  was  most 
unlikely  to  be  in  or  near  Peruvian  waters.  This 
made  the  Ortega’s  officers  all  the  more  watchful,  for 
they  knew  that  fictitious  signals  probably  broadcast 
by  a  German  cruiser  had  already  caused  their  sister- 
ship  Orduna  to  put  back  to  Callao.  As  luck  would 
have  it,  however,  the  remainder  of  the  Ortega's  voyage 
was  uneventful,  and  she  reached  her  port  in  safety. 

On  September  12th,  on  reaching  Valparaiso  on  his 
return  journey,  Captain  Kinneir  learnt  that  a  German 
steamer  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  had  lately  been 
detected  communicating  by  wireless  with  some  German 
ship  at  sea,  a  direct  infringement  of  the  laws  of 
neutrality.  The  ship  to  which  the  signals  were  made 
must  obviously  be  a  vessel-of-war,  for  hostilities  had 
been  in  progress  for  over  a  month  and  all  enemy 
merchantmen  had  run  for  the  shelter  of  neutral  harbours 
to  avoid  capture  by  British  cruisers.  This  fresh  piece 
of  news  made  the  Ortega's  officers  all  the  more  wary  ; 
but  embarking  300  French  reservists  for  La  Rochelle, 
some  bringing  their  wives  and  families  with  them, 
the  ship  sailed  on  her  homeward  voyage.  She  put 
into  Coronel  for  coal,  receiving  sufficient  to  carry  her 
to  Liverpool,  and  with,  among  other  passengers,  fifty 
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women  and  children  on  board,  proceeded  southward  on 
the  night  of  September  16th. 

Three  days  later  at  about  10.30  a.m.,  when  about 
100  miles  north  of  the  western  entrance  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  the  third  officer,  Mr.  Armstrong,  who 
happened  to  be  on  watch  at  the  time,  sighted  a  cargo 
steamer  steering  on  a  north-easterly  course  towards 
the  Ortega.  Shortly  afterwards  he  also  sighted  a 
man-of-war  far  away  to  the  northward  following 
the  liner  at  full  speed.  At  much  the  same  time  the 
wireless  operators  reported  that  two  ships  could  be 
heard  communicating  with  each  other  in  what  they 
thought  to  be  the  German  naval  code. 

Before  many  minutes  had  passed  the  strange  cargo 
steamer  was  identified  as  a  collier,  while  the  ship 
astern,  painted  light  grey,  with  three  funnels  and  two 
masts  with  fighting-tops,  was  undoubtedly  a  cruiser 
of  the  German  “  Town  class  ”  capable  of  a  speed  of 
at  least  20  knots.  The  cruiser,  indeed,  was  the 
Dresden,  which  had  already  inflicted  considerable 
damage  upon  British  trade,  while  the  other  vessel  was 
the  Baden,  a  collier  attending  upon  her. 

The  Ortega's  nominal  speed  was  no  more  than 
14  knots,  but  Captain  Kinneir  made  up  his  mind  in  a 
moment.  He  was  not  going  to  surrender  his  ship  and 
the  French  reservists  on  board  without  a  run  for  his 
money.  Once  within  three  miles  of  the  Chilean  coast 
he  would  be  in  neutral  waters  and  could  not  legally 
be  molested,  so  increasing  speed  he  shaped  course  for 
Cape  George,  intending,  if  still  pursued  on  his  arrival, 
to  enter  Nelson  s  Straits.  The  chances  of  his  getting 
there  were  small,  for  he  had  some  distance  to  steam 
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and  the  cruiser  was  almost  certain  to  have  a  superiority 
in  speed. 

On  observing  the  liner’s  alteration  of  course,  the 
Dresden  fired  a  gun  and  signalled  her  to  heave  to.  The 
chief  engineer,  however,  had  already  got  up  a  full 
head  of  steam,  while  many  volunteers  had  been  forth¬ 
coming  to  assist  in  the  stoking.  Captain  Kinneir,  so 
far  from  obeying  the  summons,  ignored  the  possibility  of 
the  cruiser  opening  fire  with  all  her  guns,  and  rang  down 
for  still  more  speed.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  those  in 
the  engine-  and  boiler-rooms,  the  ship  was  soon  travelling 
at  18  knots,  faster  than  she  had  steamed  for  years. 

The  chase  lasted  for  some  time,  but  the  cruiser, 
whose  bottom  was  dirty  through  having  been  a  long 
time  out  of  dock,  was  unable  to  gain  on  her  quarry 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  Finally,  when  the  Ortega 
was  within  two  miles  of  the  land,  and  therefore  in 
Chilean  waters,  the  German  fired  again.  As  before, 
however,  her  guns  were  not  shotted,  and  paying  no 
attention,  the  British  merchant  captain  held  on  his 
course,  and  was  soon  passing  Cape  George,  at  the 
entrance  to  Nelson’s  Strait.  The  German  cruiser,  un¬ 
willing  to  infringe  Chilean  neutrality,  or  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  entering  an  uncharted  channel,  abandoned 
the  chase,  and  turning  round,  began  to  steam  slowly 
north.  The  Ortega  accordingly  anchored. 

Captain  Kinneir  now  had  two  alternative  courses  of 
action.  He  could  either  return  to  the  open  sea,  in 
which  case  he  would  almost  certainly  be  captured,  or 
else  he  could  risk  the  submerged  rocks  and  shoals  of 
Nelson’s  Strait,  a  practically  uncharted  passage  nearly 
100  miles  in  length,  leading  into  Isthmus  Bay,  and 
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thence  to  Smyth’s  Channel  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  that  veritable  net¬ 
work  of  channels  in  southern  Chile,  a  narrow,  tortuous 
waterway  teeming  with  hidden  dangers  and  bounded 
on  either  side  by  precipitous  mountains  terminating  in 
snow-clad  peaks.  No  steamer  drawing  26  feet  of  water 
had  ever  attempted  it,  nor  was  it  considered  possible. 
The  risk  was  considerable  ;  but  determined  at  all  costs 
not  to  let  his  ship  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
Captain  Kinneir  accepted  it. 

The  ship  was  at  anchor  just  inside  the  entrance  to 
the  straits,  and  a  boat  was  lowered  and  put  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  third  officer,  who,  with  the 
boatswain’s  mate  and  four  seamen,  was  ordered  to  go 
ahead  to  sound  and  find  a  channel,  the  results  being 
signalled  to  the  ship  by  semaphore.  Before  much 
could  be  done  darkness  had  fallen  and  the  boat  had 
to  be  recalled,  the  Ortega  spending  the  night  at 
anchor  with  all  her  lights  shrouded  and  her  officers 
keeping  a  constant  lookout.  Although  the  German 
cruiser  had  not  dared  to  follow,  there  was  always  the 
chance  that  her  captain  might  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  liner  was  in  neutral  water  and  send  in  an  armed 
boat  to  sink  or  damage  the  ship  at  anchor. 

Throughout  that  night  the  Ortega  sent  off  message 
after  message  by  wireless  reporting  her  adventure.  The 
nearest  shore  station  at  Talcahuano  did  not  reply, 
from  which  the  British  operators  gathered  that  their 
efforts  were  being  drowned  by  the  more  powerful 
apparatus  of  the  Dresden.  Finally,  however,  they 
succeeded  in  getting  into  touch  with  the  station  at 
Punta  Arenas,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  only  to 
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hear  from  the  British  Consul  there  that  a  wireless 
signal  had  been  received  from  some  unknown  source 
reporting  the  Ortega  sunk  with  all  hands.  It  probably 
emanated  from  the  German  cruiser  herself,  whose 
captain  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  his 
quarry  had  wrecked  herself  in  making  her  escape.  We 
can  imagine  the  broad  smiles  of  Captain  Kinneir  and 
his  men  on  hearing  that  their  ship  and  all  in  her  had 
come  to  a  supposed  untimely  end.  They  were  by  no 
means  out  of  danger  yet,  for  they  still  had  to  make  a 
perilous  passage  of  100  miles  before  reaching  safety  ; 
but  the  ship  was  still  afloat  and  undamaged,  while 
those  on  board  were  very  much  alive. 

The  actual  passage  of  the  strait  began  at  five  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  September  20th.  The 
boat  was  sent  ahead  to  sound,  and  foot  by  foot,  with 
the  leadsmen  in  her  chains  chanting  the  depth  of  water, 
the  Ortega  crept  after  her.  The  passage  itself  was 
most  impressive,  the  ship  steaming  slowly  through 
the  black  waters  of  a  narrow  fiord  bristling  with  reefs 
and  pinnacle  rocks,  and  rugged  mountains  towering 
precipitously  on  either  side,  with  great  frozen  waterfalls 
running  down  to  the  water’s  edge  from  the  heights  above. 
There  were  no  signs  of  human  habitation  anywhere. 

She  crept  on,  the  crew  working  patiently  hour  after 
hour,  and  the  boat  ahead  sounding  every  inch  of  the 
way.  And  at  last,  after  a  passage  of  two  days,  she 
reached  Isthmus  Bay,  which,  though  charted,  was  almost 
as  dangerous  as  the  straits  just  traversed.  The  great 
stretch  of  landlocked  sea  looked  like  a  large  lake,  its 
waters  flat  calm  and  dark  like  a  sheet  of  burnished 
steel  faithfully  reflecting  the  surrounding  mountains 
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and  brilliantly  blue  sky.  So  rarely  did  ships  come 
this  way,  that  nailed  to  trees  ashore  they  found 
boards  commemorating  the  visits  of  previous  vessels. 
Not  to  be  outdone,  Mr.  Armstrong  and  some  of  the 
passengers  fastened  up  a  record  of  the  Ortega’s  feat,  and 
there,  in  this  desolate  region,  it  probably  still  remains. 

Passing  on  through  Smyth’s  Channel,  they  saw  the 
wrecks  of  two  steamers  which  had  come  to  grief,  and 
at  noon  on  the  22nd  entered  the  well-known  Straits  of 
Magellan.  Here  they  met  the  Chilean  vessel  of  war, 
Almirante  Lynch,  which  had  been  sent  to  search  for 
the  Ortega’s  survivors.  The  friendly  Chileans  gave  the 
liner  a  great  ovation.  Arriving  in  due  course  at  Punta 
Arenas,  the  Ortega  sailed  thence  for  Montevideo  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro  at  1.80  p.m.  on  September  22nd. 

It  was  possible  that  the  Dresden,  avoiding  neutral 
waters,  might  have  steamed  round  Cape  Horn  and 
be  awaiting  the  liner  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  Nothing  happened,  however,  until  4.30  a.m. 
on  the  25th,  when,  in  the  darkness,  a  gun  was  fired 
quite  close  at  hand,  and  the  Ortega,  with  two  searchlights 
blazing  full  upon  her,  was  ordered  to  heave  to.  Think¬ 
ing  that  at  last  the  ship  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  the  startled  passengers  hurriedly  left  their  cabins 
and  came  on  deck  in  their  night  attire.  They  need  not 
have  troubled,  for  in  a  few  moments  the  strange  vessel 
announced  herself  as  the  British  cruiser  Glasgow,  and 
after  telling  her  story  the  Ortega  was  allowed  to  proceed. 

At  Montevideo  the  tale  of  her  adventure  had  already 
leaked  out,  and  Captain  Ivinneir  and  his  officers  and 
crew  found  themselves  greeted  as  heroes  by  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  members  of  the  British  colony.  The  same  thing 
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happened  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  the  British  Consul 
officially  reported  the  incident  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  voyage  was  uneventful, 
and  in  due  course  the  Ortega  reached  Liverpool. 

Captain  Kinneir  and  his  officers  and  crew  received 
a  great  reception  in  England  and  much  adulation  in 
the  Press.  The  Admiralty  wrote  a  letter  of  con¬ 
gratulation  to  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
while  the  captain  was  granted  the  rank  of  temporary 
lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  and  awarded 
the  naval  decoration  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
by  His  Majesty  the  King.  The  sum  of  100  guineas 
was  also  voted  to  him  by  the  Liverpool  and  London 
War  Risks  Association,  while  he  received  the  thanks  of 
the  French  Government,  together  with  a  gold  watch. 

Seldom  have  honours  been  better  deserved.  Pursued 
by  a  vessel  which  could  have  blown  his  unarmed  ship 
out  of  the  water  with  a  single  broadside,  nobody  could 
have  blamed  Captain  Kinneir  if  he  had  hauled  down 
his  colours  and  surrendered.  But  this  was  not  the 
sort  of  stuff  of  which  British  merchant  captains  are 
made.  Loyally  helped  by  his  officers  and  men,  with 
great  presence  of  mind  and  an  excellent  display  of 
seamanship  and  navigation,  he  first  escaped  from  his 
enemy  and  then  brought  his  ship  to  safety  through 
a  channel  dangerous  enough  to  appal  the  stoutest 
heart,  doing  so  without  denting  a  single  plate. 

Captain  Kinneir  had  taken  a  huge  risk,  but  came 
through  with  flying  colours.  His  behaviour  affords  a 
shining  example  of  the  splendid  spirit  which  animated  the 
officers  and  men  of  our  unarmed  merchantmen  throughout 
those  stormy  and  nerve-racking  days  of  world- wide  war. 


SIR  ERNEST  SHACKLETON  AND  THE 
ENDURANCE 

1914-16 

I 

In  the  afternoon  of  October  27th,  1915,  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton  and  twenty -seven  companions  were  watching 
their  abandoned  ship  being  slowly  crushed  and  ground 
to  death  in  the  inexorable  grip  of  the  Antarctic  ice. 

For  over  nine  months  their  gallant  little  Endurance 
had  been  drifting  helplessly  northward  in  the  Weddel 
Sea  in  the  midst  of  a  great  continent  of  heavy,  floating 
pack-ice  that  held  her  fast.  Throughout  that  period 
her  men  had  endured  the  blinding  snow  blizzards  and 
the  bitter  cold  and  darkness  of  the  long  Antarctic 
winter.  The  spring  had  now  returned  and  the  sun 
shone  overhead  in  a  sky  of  the  clearest  turquoise.  A 
gentle  breeze  came  out  of  the  south,  but  there  was 
no  green  thing  visible.  They  were  miles  out  of  sight  of 
land,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  the  frozen  ocean 
was  one  vast  expanse  of  ridged  and  troubled  white. 
Great  bergs,  golden,  blue  and  purple  in  the  sunlight 
and  fantastically  castellated,  domed  and  pinnacled, 
sailed  majestically  through  the  pack  on  the  bosom  of 
some  mighty  under-current. 

Many  times,  particularly  during  the  past  few  weeks, 

the  ship  had  been  in  imminent  danger  through  ice 

pressure  caused  by  the  surface  currents  and  distant 
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gales  of  wind  disturbing  and  constricting  the  solid 
pack.  Time  and  time  again  the  crew  had  watched 
the  ice-sheet  stirring  in  all  directions,  and  had  listened 
to  sounds  like  the  roaring  of  distant  surf  as  great 
frozen  blocks  and  ridges  reared  themselves  up  on  all 
sides  in  wild  and  threatening  confusion. 

In  the  midst  of  millions  of  tons’  weight  of  moving  ice, 
the  Endurance  had  been  sorely  squeezed  and  buffeted, 
sometimes  heeling  drunkenly  over  with  the  creaking 
and  groaning  of  timbers,  sometimes  tossed  here  and 
there  like  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of  a  giant.  She 
had  sustained  damage — buckled  beams,  arched  stan¬ 
chions  and  strained  hull — hut  well  and  truly  built  to 
stand  such  stresses,  had  lifted  bodily  as  the  floes  closed 
down  upon  her  and  so  for  the  time  escaped  disaster. 

Other  ships  had  been  beset  in  the  Antarctic  ice  for 
months  and,  drifting  with  it,  had  finally  been  liberated 
comparatively  undamaged  when  the  floes  dispersed  in 
the  more  temperate  waters  to  the  northward.  The  safety 
of  a  vessel  in  such  circumstances  was  largely  a  matter  of 
good  luck  coupled  with  an  absence  of  gales  to  cause 
serious  disturbance  in  the  ice-sheet ;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  Endurance  both  luck  and  weather  fought  against  her. 

On  October  24th,  seriously  strained  and  twisted  by 
converging  floes,  she  had  begun  to  leak  dangerously. 
For  a  time  the  pumps  kept  the  water  under  ;  but  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  nature  were  relentlessly  at 
work  on  all  sides,  great  pressure  ridges  corrugating 
the  pack  in  every  direction  and  huge  blocks  of  ice 
weighing  many  tons  being  lifted  bodily  into  the  air 
and  cast  aside  as  other  masses  rose  beneath  them.  The 
main  area  of  disturbance  drew  gradually  closer,  and 
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on  the  26th  sounds  like  pistol  shots  told  their  dismal 
tale  of  starting  planks  and  breaking  deck-beams.  The 
ship  bent  like  a  bow  under  the  fearful  pressure,  and 
at  four  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  the  attack 
reached  its  climax. 

A  floe,  driving  transversely  across  the  stern,  split 
the  rudder  and  tore  away  the  stern-post.  The  decks 
broke  upwards  with  a  noise  like  gunfire,  while  water 
poured  in  below  through  opening  seams  in  the  ship’s 
side  and  the  engines  dropped  sideways  as  stays  and 
bed-plates  buckled  and  collapsed.  The  Endurance 
was  doomed,  and  at  five  o’clock  she  was  abandoned. 

The  plans  for  such  a  contingency  had  been  made  well 
in  advance  and  essential  supplies  carried  to  an  unbroken 
portion  of  the  floe  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
of  the  ship.  Men,  dogs,  boats,  stores  and  camp  equip¬ 
ment  quickly  followed,  and  by  eight  o’clock  the  camp 
was  pitched  and  the  men  turned  in. 

“For  myself,”  says  Shackleton  in  his  account,  “  I 
could  not  sleep.  The  destruction  and  abandonment 
of  the  ship  was  no  sudden  shock.  The  disaster  had 
been  looming  ahead  for  many  months.  .  .  .  But  the 
thoughts  that  came  to  me  as  I  walked  up  and  down 
in  the  darkness  were  not  particularly  cheerful.  The 
task  now  was  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  party,  and  to 
that  I  must  bend  my  energies  and  mental  power  and 
apply  every  bit  of  knowledge  that  experience  of  the 
Antarctic  had  given  me.” 


II 

Shackleton  was  a  veteran  in  Antarctic  exploration. 
Between  1901  and  1903  he  had  served  in  the  Discovery, 
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accompanying  Captain  Scott  and  Doctor  Wilson  in 
their  wonderful  sledge  journey  to  82°  15'  south,  the 
then  most  southerly  point  ever  reached.  In  1907  he 
had  sailed  again  from  England  in  the  Nimrod  as  leader 
of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition,  and  on  January  9th, 
1909,  having  started  from  the  shores  of  the  Ross  Sea 
with  three  companions,  reached  a  position  in  88°  23' 
south — 113  miles  from  the  South  Pole — after  a  wonderful 
series  of  hairbreadth  escapes  and  adventures.  His 
expedition  in  the  Endurance,  however,  was  probably 
the  most  ambitious  journey  ever  undertaken  by  an 
Antarctic  explorer. 

The  South  Pole  itself  had  been  discovered  by  the 
Norwegian  explorer  Amundsen  in  December,  1911, 
a  month  before  Captain  R.  F.  Scott  arrived  upon 
the  same  spot.  The  one  great  object  for  further  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  Far  South  was  the  crossing  of  the  great 
Antarctic  continent  from  sea  to  sea,  and  it  was  in  the 
Endurance  that  Shackleton  proposed  pushing  through 
the  ice  of  the  Weddel  Sea,  south  of  South  Georgia, 
and  landing  upon  the  coast  of  Antarctica  as  far  south 
as  possible  in  the  vicinity  of  Yahsel  Bay,  in  Leopold 
Coast. 

While  the  ship  herself  surveyed  the  comparatively 
unknown  coastline,  he  himself,  with  five  men  and  many 
dogs  and  sledges,  was  to  march  across  the  continent 
to  the  South  Pole.  Thence,  travelling  by  the  same 
route  as  Scott,  he  intended  making  his  way  to  the  shores 
of  the  Ross  Sea,  south  of  New  Zealand  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  pole,  thus  traversing  the  continent  by  a 
journey  of  approximately  1,800  miles. 

At  the  same  time  another  subsidiary  expedition  of 
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six  men  was  to  be  landed  from  the  Aurora  on  the  coast 
of  the  Ross  Sea.  It  was  to  push  south,  laying  depots 
as  it  went,  and  eventually  joining  the  Transcontinental 
party  was  to  return  to  the  Ross  Sea  with  it. 

Carried  out  at  a  time  when  Europe  was  ablaze  from 
end  to  end  and  the  minds  of  those  at  home  were  fully 
occupied  with  the  stress  and  turmoil  of  the  greatest 
war  they  had  ever  known,  the  expedition  did  not  attract 
the  public  interest  it  otherwise  would  have  done. 
Nevertheless,  the  story  of  this  little  band  of  British 
far  away  in  the  white  south,  cut  off  from  civilisation 
for  nearly  two  years  and  ignorant  of  the  terrific  events 
which  were  shaking  the  world,  is  a  thrilling  one.  Indeed, 
the  loss  of  their  ship,  their  many  escapes  in  the  ice  and 
Shackleton’s  wonderful  boat  journey  to  South  Georgia 
to  save  the  lives  of  his  men  marooned  on  an  inhospitable 
beach  at  Elephant  Island,  provide  material  for  one  of 
the  most  romantic  tales  of  adventure  of  the  present 
generation. 

The  Endurance  had  sailed  from  London  Docks  on 
August  1st,  1914,  when  the  war-clouds  were  fast  gathering 
over  Europe,  and  on  Sunday,  August  3rd,  anchored  off 
Margate.  Going  ashore  the  next  morning,  Shackleton 
read  in  the  newspapers  that  war  was  imminent  and 
that  the  reserves  had  been  mobilised.  In  spite  of  the 
large  sums  of  money  that  had  been  spent  and  the  months 
of  preparation,  he  did  not  hesitate  ;  but,  going  on  board, 
mustered  his  men,  explained  the  situation  and  suggested 
sending  a  telegram  to  the  Admiralty  offering  the  services 
of  the  ship  and  her  crew  in  the  event  of  war.  The 
proposal  was  immediately  agreed  to,  but  within  an 
hour  there  came  the  terse,  official  reply — “  Proceed.” 
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A  supplementary  message  from  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
the  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  thanked  Sir 
Ernest  for  his  offer,  but  added  that  as  all  preparations 
had  been  made  and  the  expedition  had  the  support 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  other  societies  the 
authorities  wished  it  to  go  forward. 

The  ship  accordingly  proceeded  to  Plymouth  and 
sailed  south  from  that  port  on  August  8th,  four  days 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  Shackleton  being  left 
behind  in  England  to  complete  various  arrangements. 
The  sudden  outbreak  of  hostilities  had  upset  many  of 
his  plans,  and  time  and  time  again,  torn  between  his 
duty  to  the  expedition  and  his  perfectly  natural  desire 
to  serve  the  country  in  a  warlike  capacity,  he  nearly 
abandoned  his  great  project.  King  George,  however, 
who  received  him  on  August  4th  and  presented  him  with 
a  silken  Union  Flag  to  be  carried  on  the  transcontinental 
journey,  assured  him  that  the  expedition  might  proceed 
with  his  approval  and  good  wishes.  Sir  James  Caird, 
who  had  given  £24,000  to  its  funds,  also  desired  the 
expedition  to  proceed,  as  did  the  British  Government, 
who  had  contributed  £10,000.  The  thought  of  his 
responsibility  to  those  who  had  embarked  upon  and 
subscribed  to  the  venture  finally  overcame  his  personal 
inclinations,  but  it  was  with  very  mixed  feelings  that 
he  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  September  25th  to  join 
his  ship  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

October  26th  saw  the  Endurance  sailing  from  the 
South  American  port  for  South  Georgia,  the  most 
southerly  inhabited  portion  of  the  British  Empire. 
Here,  at  Grytviken,  the  centre  of  an  extensive  whale 
fishery,  a  month  was  spent  in  making  the  final  pre- 
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parations  and  in  consulting  the  whaler  captains  as  to 
the  ice  conditions  in  the  south.  Finally,  on  December 
5th,  laden  with  a  deck  cargo  of  coal  and  with  a  ton  of 
whale-meat  for  the  dogs  hung  in  the  rigging,  the  little 
ship  severed  her  last  link  with  civilisation  and  shaped 
her  lonely  course  southward. 

Within  a  few  days  she  entered  the  regular  pack-ice, 
but,  taking  full  advantage  of  the  occasional  openings 
and  narrow  water-lanes,  pushed  her  way  south  through 
a  frozen  sea  dotted  with  many  icebergs.  Progress 
was  slow,  for  during  bad  weather  she  had  often  to  remain 
moored  to  a  convenient  floe  while  sometimes  it  was 
necessary  to  split  great  tracts  of  ice  up  to  three  feet 
in  thickness  by  charging  them  with  the  ship.  As 
usual,  there  was  considerable  life  in  the  pack — sea- 
leopards  and  seals  basking  on  the  floes,  occasional 
whales  spouting  in  the  clear  water,  petrels,  fulmars, 
terns  and  numbers  of  quaint  little  penguins  which, 
intensely  curious,  rushed  squawking  after  the  ship  as 
fast  as  their  stumpy  legs  could  carry  them. 

By  New  Year’s  Day,  1915,  the  ship  had  advanced 
480  miles  on  her  course,  and  nine  days  later,  after  much 
trouble  in  the  pack,  sighted  the  land  discovered  by 
Doctor  Bruce  in  the  Scotia  in  1904  and  named  by  him 
Coats’  Land.  There  was  no  naked  rock  to  be  seen, 
merely  a  gentle  slope  which  betokened  the  presence 
of  a  coast  shrouded  in  its  everlasting  mantle  of  ice  and 
snow,  and  steaming  along  it  to  the  westward  in  the 
clear  lead  of  water  fringing  the  edge  of  the  ice-barrier, 
they  presently  passed  the  spot  reached  by  the  Scotia, 
so  that  the  land  beneath  the  ice-sheet  was  new. 

The  sea  edge  of  this  virgin  coast  consisted  of  an 
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undulating  ice-cliff  sometimes  towering  to  a  height  of 
300  feet,  occasionally  sloping  gently  down  from  inland 
until  it  was  almost  level  with  the  water’s  edge.  This 
was  the  limit  of  the  vast  ice-sheet  gradually  forced 
seaward  from  the  lofty  interior  of  the  Antarctic  continent, 
portions  of  it  “  calving  ”  or  breaking  away  from  time 
to  time  to  become  waterborne  and  to  form  the  bergs 
familiar  to  Antarctic  navigators.  Its  surface,  as  seen 
from  the  sea,  was  a  faint  golden-brown,  while  the  cliffs 
themselves  were  dazzlingly  white  shaded  with  the 
deepest  sapphire  and  viridian.  Far  away  inland  the 
higher  snow-covered  slopes  showed  in  nebulous  outlines 
of  faint  turquoise  and  gold.  This  new  coast,  never 
before  seen  by  human  eyes,  connected  Coats’  Land  with 
the  previously  discovered  Leopold  Coast,  and  Shackleton 
christened  it  Caird  Coast  in  honour  of  the  principal 
contributor  to  the  expedition. 

We  need  hardly  follow  the  Endurance  mile  by  mile 
as  she  skirted  the  barrier,  sometimes  forced  to  make 
wide  detours  to  avoid  impenetrable  pack,  sometimes 
sheltering  during  heavy  gales  under  the  lee  of  some 
stranded  berg  whose  pinnacles  towered  high  over  her 
mastheads.  By  January  18th,  however,  the  ice  was 
gradually  closing  in  around  her,  while  within  two  days 
she  was  beset  beyond  all  hope  of  human  liberation. 
It  was  utterly  unexpected  ;  but  a  succession  of  gales 
from  the  north  and  east  had  apparently  crowded  the 
ice  into  the  bight  of  the  Weddel  Sea,  so  that  the 
ship  could  do  nothing  but  drift  with  the  floes  that 
encompassed  her. 

In  the  brief  intervals  of  clear  weather  the  coast  upon 
which  Shackleton  had  set  his  heart  on  landing  was  still 
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tantalisingly  in  sight  on  the  southern  horizon.  It 
was  unattainable  now,  and  bitterly  he  regretted  not 
having  taken  advantage  of  one  or  other  of  the  feasible 
landing-places  previously  noticed.  Had  he  had  the  least 
inkling  of  what  was  to  happen,  he  could  have  landed 
with  his  Transcontinental  party  fully  a  month  before. 
Now  his  carefully  considered  plans  had  been  completely 
frustrated  by  the  closing  in  of  the  ice  much  earlier  in 
the  season  than  was  usual. 

It  was  bitter  to  have  to  confess  failure,  mortifying 
to  be  defeated  by  the  forces  of  nature  within  sight 
of  the  promised  land.  In  the  circumstances,  however, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  with  what 
patience  he  could  muster  for  the  ensuing  spring, 
months  later,  in  the  hope  that  the  dispersal  of  the  floes 
would  free  the  ship  and  so  permit  him  to  find  a  landing- 
place  for  the  starting-point  of  his  great  project. 

What  actually  did  happen  in  the  following  October 
we  have  already  seen. 


Ill 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  what  the  loss  of  the  Endurance 
meant  to  Shackleton  and  his  followers.  The  wreck 
of  the  ship,  as  says  Doctor  H.  R.  Mill  in  his  biography 
of  the  explorer,  “  was  the  wreck  of  all  Shackleton’s  dreams 
of  a  second  polar  triumph  ”  ;  but  quite  apart  from  this  it 
placed  him  and  his  men  in  a  position  of  imminent  peril. 

With  their  three  boats,  their  forty-nine  dogs,  their 
stores  and  provisions,  they  were  camped  upon  drifting, 
unstable  ice  which  might  break  up  at  any  moment. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  map,  the  nearest  land,  ice- 
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bound  and  inhospitable,  was  about  180  miles  to  the 
westward  across  the  moving  ice,  while  at  Paulet  Island, 
350  miles  distant  off  the  north-eastern  extreme  of 
Graham  Land,  there  was  a  hut  built  by  the  survivors 
of  a  previous  expedition  of  1902  which  was  still  filled 
with  stores  and  food.  Apart  from  any  seals  and 
penguins  they  might  obtain,  this  depot  provided  the 
only  possible  means  of  augmenting  their  supplies  of 
provisions.  At  Deception  Island,  over  100  miles  farther 
west,  they  might  possibly  find  a  whaler  if  they  could 
complete  the  journey  thither  in  their  boats. 

No  outside  help  could  be  expected,  and  in  point  of 
fact  the  castaways  were  500  miles  from  Elephant  Island, 
the  precipitous  rocky  islet  which  had  never  before 
been  landed  upon  and  which  they  eventually  reached 
when  the  breaking  up  of  the  floes  forced  them  to  take 
to  their  boats. 

The  Falkland  Islands  and  South  Georgia,  the  nearest 
outposts  of  civilisation,  were  respectively  540  and  800 
miles  beyond  Elephant  Island.  These  distances,  as 
distances  go,  do  not  sound  enormous  ;  but  when  we 
recollect  they  had  nothing  but  small  boats  in  which 
to  accomplish  any  sea  journey,  and  that  the  ocean 
south  of  Cape  Horn,  the  stormiest  and  most  turbulent 
in  the  world,  has  overwhelmed  and  destroyed  many  a 
well-found  sailing  ship,  we  can  realise  that  their  chances 
of  winning  through  to  safety  must  have  seemed  slender 
in  the  extreme.  To  take  a  somewhat  parallel  case, 
what  man  in  his  senses  would  expect  to  accomplish 
in  mid- winter  an  open- boat  journey  across  that  wild 
stretch  of  500  odd  miles  of  water  which  lies  between 
the  north  of  Scotland  and  Iceland  ? 
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The  boats  were  mounted  on  sledges  for  convenience 
in  transport,  and  a  settlement,  known  as  “  Ocean  Camp,” 
was  established  on  a  solid  portion  of  the  floe  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  wreck  of  the  ship.  There  they 
remained  for  a  time,  living  in  tents,  salving  what  stores 
and  provisions  they  could,  packing  sledges  and  making 

preparations  for  a  journey  of  nearly  300  miles  across 

» 

the  troubled  ice  to  Paulet  Islands. 

“  It  is  just  like  school-days  over  again,  and  very  jolly  it 
is  for  the  time  being  !  ”  said  one  of  the  men  in  his  diary. 

The  novelty,  however,  must  soon  have  worn  off, 
and  the  cold,  general  discomfort  and  living  in  a  crowded 
tent  with  no  furniture  have  been  very  irksome  to  men 
used  to  tolerably  comfortable  quarters  on  board  a  ship. 

Seal  and  penguin  hunting  was  a  daily  occupation, 
for  in  spite  of  the  provisions  salved  from  the  ship  the 
possibility  of  eventual  starvation  always  stared  them 
in  the  face.  The  flesh  of  seals  and  penguins,  boiled 
or  fried,  formed  their  staple  diet,  while  the  blubber 
obtained  served  as  fuel  for  a  cooking-stove  manufactured 
from  one  of  the  ship’s  ash-shoots.  They  had  no  bread, 
and  eked  out  their  rations  with  bannocks  made  by  the 
cook  from  flour,  fat,  salt,  water  and  a  little  baking 
powder.  Some  boxes  of  army  biscuits  impregnated 
with  salt  water  were  considered  a  great  luxury.  Their 
greatest  treasures  were  a  portion  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  a  few  books  on  Antarctic  exploration  and 
a  miscellaneous  volume  or  two.  The  encyclopaedia 
gave  rise  to  much  argument  and  discussion  among  the 
men,  who,  sailor-like  and  unable  to  agree  upon  an 
abstruse  point  of  international  finance,  unhesitatingly 
and  unanimously  declared  the  book  to  be  incorrect. 
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Shackleton,  besides  his  diaries  and  a  few  other  personal 
belongings,  was  preserving  the  signed  fly-leaf  of  the  Bible 
presented  to  the  ship  by  Queen  Alexandra.  The  Book 
itself  had  had  to  be  sacrificed  on  account  of  weight. 

From  an  improvised  lookout  post  like  a  ship’s  bridge, 
observations  of  the  sun  were  taken  whenever  possible 
to  determine  their  position,  and  it  was  soon  evident 
that  their  floe  was  gradually  drifting  north,  though  with 
contrary  winds  progress  was  retarded.  The  Antarctic 
spring  had  come,  but  during  blizzards  the  weather  was 
still  bitterly  cold.  Towards  the  end  of  November, 
however,  there  was  sometimes  a  hot  sun,  when  the 
temperature  rose  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  freezing- 
point  or  even  above  it.  The  warmer  weather  brought 
considerable  discomfort,  the  surrounding  snow  being 
converted  into  deep  slush,  and  the  sides  of  the  tents 
dripping  moisture  and  transforming  the  floor-space 
into  quagmires  when  the  men  lay  down  at  night. 

For  three  weeks  the  Endurance  remained  in  sight. 
At  last,  on  November  21st,  her  masts  gone,  her  funnel 
tottering,  her  forecastle  buried  beneath  the  ice  and  her 
splintered  decks  littered  with  broken  spars  and  cordage, 
she  gave  up  the  unequal  contest.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening,  when  the  men  were  lying  in  their  tents,  that 
they  heard  Shackleton’s  shout — “  She’s  going,  boys  !  ” 

They  tumbled  out  to  see  the  ship  struggling  in  her 
death  agony,  finally  to  vanish  bows  first  through  the 
ice  with  her  stern  raised  high  in  the  air.  Her  dis¬ 
appearance  sent  a  wave  of  depression  surging  over  the 
camp,  for,  wreck  though  she  might  be,  she  still  seemed 
a  tangible  link  with  the  outer  world.  Now  she  was 
gone  the  desolation  was  complete. 
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Early  in  December  the  floes  were  starting  to  dis¬ 
integrate,  and  on  some  days  the  camp  was  practically 
encircled  by  narrow  leads  of  open  water.  On  the 
20th  of  the  same  month,  after  discussing  the  question 
with  Wild,  his  second  in  command,  Shackleton  decided 
upon  making  a  march  to  the  westward  across  the  moving 
ice  in  the  hope  of  shortening  the  distance  to  Paulet 
Island.  Christmas  Day  was  accordingly  celebrated  on 
the  22nd,  when  most  of  their  small  stock  of  luxuries 
was  disposed  of  to  save  the  trouble  of  carrying  them. 

At  half-past  four  the  next  morning  a  start  was  made, 
and  for  seven  days  the  boats  and  laden  sledges  were 
hauled  to  the  west,  practically  all  the  men  having  to 
be  harnessed  to  each  boat  in  turn  to  drag  her  for  about 
60  yards  at  a  time.  Wider  separation  was  to  be 
avoided  at  all  costs  in  case  the  floes  broke  up. 

Every  foot  of  the  ground  had  to  be  traversed  thrice, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  excellent  work  of  the  dog 
teams  they  could  never  have  transported  half  the  food 
and  stores  that  they  did.  But  it  was  back-breaking 
toil  and  progress  was  bitterly  slow,  for  pressure  ridges 
had  to  be  skirted,  open  leads  bridged  with  blocks  of  ice, 
while  here  and  there  passages  must  be  hewn  through  solid 
ice.  The  men,  however,  were  cheerful  at  the  prospect 
of  a  change  in  the  monotony  of  existence  on  the  floe. 

It’s  a  hard,  rough,  jolly  life,  this  marching  and 
camping,”  wrote  one  of  them.  “  No  washing  of  self  or 
dishes,  no  undressing,  no  changing  of  clothes.  We  have 
our  food  anyhow,  and  always  impregnated  with  blubber 
smoke  ;  sleeping  almost  on  the  bare  snow  and  working 
as  hard  as  the  human  physique  is  capable  of  doing  on 
a  minimum  of  food.” 
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The  question  of  food,  indeed,  was  serious,  the  rations 
being  barely  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
Parties  were  always  out  looking  for  seals  and  penguins, 
but  the  flour  had  dwindled  until  there  was  only  ten  weeks’ 
supply  left  while  the  emergency  sledging  rations  would 
maintain  them  for  about  three  months  after  that. 
They  were  destitute  of  bread  and  potatoes,  and  an 
average  day’s  allowance  consisted  of  \  lb.  of  seal  and 
f  of  a  pint  of  tea  for  breakfast,  a  4-ounce  bannock  with 
a  little  condensed  milk  for  lunch,  and  f  of  a  pint  of  seal 
stew  for  supper. 

After  a  week  of  ceaseless  labour  they  had  advanced 
no  more  than  7^  miles,  and  on  December  29th,  when 
a  reconnaissance  to  the  west  proved  the  ice  to  be  utterly 
impassable,  Shackleton  wras  forced  to  admit  defeat 
and  realised  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  camp 
again  on  the  floe  until  conditions  became  more  favour¬ 
able.  The  surplus  provisions  were  stacked,  all  the 
stores  that  could  be  found  were  brought  across  from 
Ocean  Camp,  and  they  settled  down  with  what  patience 
they  could  muster  on  a  new  floe  christened  “  Patience 
Camp.”  Here,  gradually  drifting  northward,  they 
were  to  remain  for  nearly  three  and  a  half  months. 

IV 

Towards  the  end  of  January,  1916,  all  the  dogs 
except  two  teams  had  to  be  shot  owing  to  the  shortage 
of  food,  while  soon  afterwards  one  cooking-stove  was 
shut  down  owing  to  the  lack  of  blubber  fuel.  A  fort¬ 
night  later  the  men  were  eating  the  pemmican  intended 
for  the  dogs,  the  animals  having  to  content  themselves 
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with  those  portions  of  seals  which  could  not  be  used 
for  human  consumption.  February  29th,  Leap  Year’s 
Day,  saw  the  last  of  the  cocoa,  and  thereafter  water, 
with  an  occasional  drink  of  weak  milk,  formed  their 
only  beverage.  By  this  time,  also,  seal  blubber  had 
become  a  regular  article  of  food,  either  raw,  boiled  or 
fried.  “  Until  quite  recently  almost  the  thought  of 
it  was  nauseating,  says  one  account.  Now,  however, 
we  positively  demand  it.  The  thick  black  oil  which 
is  rendered  down  from  it,  rather  like  train-oil  in 
appearance  and  cod-liver  oil  in  taste,  we  drink  with 
avidity.” 

On  the  same  day  they  had  sufficient  farinaceous 
food  remaining  for  two  meals  and  seal-meat  for  one 
month  ;  but  the  forty  days’  emergency  sledging  rations 
still  remained  intact. 

By  March  17th  their  floe  was  level  with  Paulet  Island 
but  60  miles  to  the  eastward  of  it.  “  It  might  have 
been  six  hundred  for  all  the  chance  we  had  of  reaching 
it  by  sledging  across  the  broken  sea-ice  in  its  present 
condition,”  says  Shackleton. 

Six  days  later  they  were  cheered  by  sighting  the 
serrated  mountain  peaks  of  Joinville  Island  peeping  up 
over  the  horizon  to  the  west.  Barren  and  inhospitable 
though  that  island  was,  it  would  have  been  a  veritable 
haven  of  refuge  had  it  been  accessible  across  the  ice. 
Drifting  slowly  northward  with  the  wind  and  current, 
however,  they  had  now  fixed  their  hopes  on  landing 
either  on  Deception  Island  or  at  Elephant  or  Clarence 
Islands,  about  100  miles  to  the  north. 

The  last  two  dog  teams  were  destroyed  on  April  2nd, 
the  carcases  being  dressed  for  food.  “  It  was  not  at 
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all  bad,”  Shackleton  observes.  “  Just  like  beef,  but 
of  course  very  tough.” 

At  daylight  on  April  7th  the  peak  of  Clarence  Island 
was  visible  about  60  miles  to  the  northward.  Elephant 
Island  was  sighted  soon  afterwards,  but  the  situation 
had  become  very  alarming. 

Owing  to  the  gradually  increasing  temperature  the 
massive  floe  had  become  thinned  down  by  melting 
by  the  sun  above  and  the  warm  sea-water  beneath. 
The  huge  ice-sheet,  indeed,  had  broken  up  into  more 
or  less  isolated  floes  an  acre  or  more  in  extent,  and  on 
one  of  these  stood  Patience  Camp  with  its  tents,  blubber 
stove  and  the  three  boats — the  James  Caird,  Dudley 
Docker  and  Stancomb-Wills,  all  named  after  contributors 
to  the  funds  of  the  expedition. 

The  pack  rapidly  became  looser,  and  very  soon  the 
ice  upon  which  they  lay  was  rising  and  falling  like  a 
ship  at  sea  in  the  long  rolling  swell  from  the  north-east. 
Its  area,  moreover,  was  dwindling  fast  under  the  com¬ 
bined  action  of  the  sun,  sea  and  charging  floes.  On 
April  8th,  indeed,  it  cracked  in  two  and  the  castaways 
found  themselves  upon  a  roughly  triangular-shaped 
piece  of  ice  with  each  of  its  sides  measuring  about 
100  yards.  The  pack  was  opening  fast.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  moment  for  taking  to  the  boats  was  nearly 
at  hand. 

The  next  day  the  long  swell  was  grinding  and  crashing 
the  floes  together  in  the  wildest  confusion.  The  narrow 
water-lanes  were  filled  with  churned-up  fragments  of 
loose  ice  which  made  it  too  dangerous  for  the  boats  to  be 
launched  ;  but  the  tents  were  struck,  the  boats  laden, 
and  every  preparation  made  for  a  hurried  departure. 
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At  eleven  o’clock  that  morning  the  floe  split  right 
across,  the  crack  cutting  through  the  ice  occupied  by 
Sir  Ernest’s  tent.  Across  the  widening  gap  he  could 
see  the  place  where  his  head  and  shoulders  had  lain 
when  he  was  in  his  sleeping-bag,  while  the  depression 
made  by  his  body  and  legs  was  on  his  side  of  the  crack. 
“  How  fragile  and  precarious  had  been  our  resting- 
place  !  ”  he  observes.  “  The  floe  had  become  our 
home,  and  during  the  early  months  of  the  drift  we  had 
almost  ceased  to  realise  that  it  was  but  a  sheet  of  ice 
floating  on  unfathomed  sea.  Now  our  home  was  being 
shattered  under  our  feet,  we  had  a  sense  of  loss  and 
incompleteness  hard  to  describe.” 

The  boats  were  launched  at  one  o’clock  that  same  day 
when  the  pack  opened  and  the  water-leads  became 
navigable,  and  within  an  hour  they  were  a  mile  away 
in  a  pool  of  open  water  three  miles  broad  in  which  floated 
a  solitary  berg.  They  had  various  narrow  escapes  of 
disaster,  once  being  nearly  overwhelmed  by  a  species 
of  tidal  wave  which  advanced  upon  them  driving  heavy 
fragments  of  broken  ice  before  it,  and  on  other  occasions 
being  all  but  nipped  between  converging  floes.  In 
the  twilight,  however,  they  came  upon  a  flat  floe  upon 
which  they  pitched  the  camp  for  the  night. 

They  were  to  have  little  rest.  At  about  eleven  o’clock 
a  feeling  of  uneasiness  caused  Shackleton  to  leave  his 
tent  and  look  round  the  sleeping  camp.  The  floe  was 
rocking  in  the  swell  and  he  was  just  passing  the  men’s 
tent  when  it  lifted  and  broke  beneath  his  feet.  The 
tent  stretched  and  tore  apart  as  the  ice  separated,  and 
though  most  of  those  inside  managed  to  struggle  free, 
one  man  in  his  sleeping-bag  fell  into  the  gap.  Shackleton 

15 
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leant  down  and  managed  to  heave  man  and  bag  out  of 
the  icy  water  a  moment  or  two  before  the  ice-edges 
came  together  with  a  crash.  It  was  a  merciful  escape. 

They  now  found  themselves  on  a  piece  of  flat  ice  about 
200  feet  long  and  100  feet  broad,  and  as  further  sleep 
was  out  of  the  question  they  lit  the  blubber  stove  and 
waited  for  daylight. 

Another  nerve-racking  night  passed,  and  to  add  to 
the  general  anxiety  of  their  position  they  could  hear 
the  killer  whales  spouting  in  the  water-lanes  round 
about  them.  Veritable  sea-wolves,  about  30  feet  long, 
with  evil,  lizard-like  heads  and  an  array  of  wicked¬ 
looking  teeth,  these  killers  hunted  in  packs  and  were 
known  to  be  carnivorous.  Mentioned  in  practically 
every  book  of  Antarctic  exploration,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  raising  their  heads  out  of  water  to  gaze  along 
a  floe  in  search  of  some  basking  seal  or  unsuspecting 
penguin.  Having  sighted  their  prey,  they  dived  and 
came  up  under  the  floe,  either  to  set  it  rocking  fiercely 
or  to  splinter  it  in  all  directions  with  the  idea  of  toppling 
their  victim  into  the  water  and  then  snapping  him  up. 
One  of  them  had  been  known  to  smash  a  hole  measuring 
8  feet  by  12  in  a  floe  over  a  foot  thick,  large  blocks 
of  ice  being  tossed  aside  by  the  violence  of  its  ascent. 

During  Captain  Scott’s  last  expedition  some  six 
or  seven  killers  rose  under  a  floe  2|  feet  thick  upon 
which  was  Ponting,  the  official  photographer  to  the 
expedition,  and  a  couple  of  sledge  dogs.  The  ice  was 
marked  in  all  directions  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  monsters  had  the  deliberate  intention  of  making 
a  meal  of  man  and  dogs.  Their  escape  was  sufficiently 
narrow  to  be  unpleasant. 
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“  The  facts  that  they  could  display  such  deliberate 
cunning,”  wrote  Scott  himself,  “  that  they  were  able 
to  break  ice  of  such  thickness  and  that  they  could  act 
in  unison,  were  revelations  to  us.  It  is  clear  that  they 
are  endowed  with  singular  intelligence,  and  in  future 
we  shall  treat  that  intelligence  with  every  respect.” 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  Shackleton  and  his  men 
spent  an  uneasy  night. 

The  boats  were  launched  next  morning  in  a  heavy 
swell  and  rowed  towards  the  edge  of  the  pack  which 
was  visible  in  the  distance.  They  were  heavily  laden 
with  stores,  food  and  paraphernalia,  and  a  fresh  easterly 
breeze  brought  the  spray  sweeping  over  them  in  sheets. 
Freezing  as  it  fell,  it  soon  covered  men  and  gear  alike 
with  a  thick  layer  of  ice.  Once  in  open  water,  the  heavy 
sea  made  it  dangerous  to  continue,  so  Shackleton  was 
forced  to  run  back  for  the  comparative  shelter  of  the 
pack,  where  he  camped  for  the  night  on  a  low  berg. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning,  April  11th,  the  scene 
was  magnificent  beyond  description.  The  pack  had 
closed  round  the  berg  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
the  sea  was  a  heaving  expanse  of  pack  and  floe-ice 
rising  and  falling  in  long,  rhythmic  undulations.  Here 
and  there  a  long  blue  streak  indicated  an  open  water- 
lead.  Many  whales  and  killers  spouted  in  the  narrow 
lanes  and  pools,  while  Cape  pigeons,  petrels  and  fulmars 
circled  overhead. 

Launching  the  boats,  however,  was  impossible  in 
such  circumstances,  and  it  was  not  until  the  early  after¬ 
noon  that  an  open  lane  gave  them  their  opportunity. 
They  sailed  off  with  the  waves  breaking  over  the  rolling 
masses  of  ice  on  either  side,  and  that  evening  made 
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fast  to  a  heavy  floe  upon  which  they  landed  the  blubber 
stove  to  boil  some  water  for  making  hot  milk.  Apart 
from  that  they  had  nothing  but  cold  rations. 

The  night,  spent  in  the  boats,  was  an  agony.  The 
cold  was  severe  and  the  spray  froze  as  it  fell.  They 
were  wetted  through  and  through  by  squalls  of  snow  and 
sleet,  while  round  they  could  again  hear  the  killers 
blowing  with  a  sound  like  escaping  steam.  They 
could  easily  have  capsized  so  comparatively  light  a 
thing  as  a  boat. 

Dawn  on  April  12th  brought  better  weather,  but 
already  the  men  were  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of 
constant  exposure  and  semi-starvation.  They  rowed 
off  to  the  westward  through  the  open  pack,  however, 
with  the  temperature  down  to  10°  Fahrenheit  and  the 
oarsmen’s  clothes  crackling  with  the  ice  encrusted 
upon  them.  A  steaming  breakfast  cooked  on  a  con¬ 
venient  floe  improved  matters,  and  soon  afterwards 
they  set  sail  and  steered  off  to  the  westward  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  Deception  Island.  There  was  a 
brilliant  sun  overhead,  and  by  noon  they  had  reached 
the  edge  of  the  pack-ice  and  saw  before  them  the 
blue,  rolling  ocean  dappled  and  sparkling  with  white- 
capped  waves. 

But  a  bitter  disappointment  awaited  them  as  a  result 
of  the  noon  observation.  Owing  to  the  strong  winds 
and  currents  the  boats  had  drifted  to  the  south-east, 
in  the  contrary  direction  to  which  they  wanted  to  go, 
and  were  actually  30  miles  to  the  eastward  of  their 
original  starting-place.  Shackleton  kept  this  unwel¬ 
come  news  from  the  men  for  fear  of  further  depressing 
them  ;  but  it  meant  that  Deception  Island  was  now  out 
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of  the  question  and  that  they  must  make  up  their  minds 
to  reach  Elephant  Island. 

On  the  13th,  after  another  troubled  night  made  fast 
to  a  floe  and  so  cold  that  the  men  had  to  huddle  together 
in  the  boats’  bottoms  for  warmth,  the  pack  opened 
and  they  found  themselves  in  half  a  gale  of  wind  in 
the  open  sea  on  their  course  for  the  new  destination. 
Some  of  them  were  overcome  by  sea-sickness,  one  or 
two  had  frost-bitten  feet,  faces  or  hands,  and  not  a 
few  were  feeble  through  physical  exhaustion.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  made  good  progress,  and  anxious  lest  they 
should  overshoot  the  island  during  darkness  and  never 
be  able  to  regain  it,  spent  the  night  lying  to  a  sea  anchor. 

The  spray  swept  ceaselessly  over  them  and  the  boats 
became  so  caked  with  ice  that  it  had  constantly  to  be 
chipped  away  lest  the  additional  weight  should  sink 
them.  The  temperature  was  below  zero  and  the  biting 
wind  penetrated  their  soaked  and  tattered  clothing 
to  chill  them  unmercifully. 

“  I  doubted  if  all  the  men  wTould  survive  that  night,” 
says  Shackleton  himself,  and  one  of  their  chief  troubles 
was  lack  of  water.  They  had  emerged  so  suddenly 
from  the  pack  that  there  had  been  no  time  to  embark 
ice  for  melting  in  the  cookers,  and  without  ice  there 
could  be  no  hot  food.  One  boat  had  a  small  lump 
which  was  shared  out,  the  men  sucking  small  pieces  to 
allay  the  raging  thirst  caused  by  the  salt  spray.  They 
were  in  a  pitiable  condition,  with  cracked  lips  and  mouths 
so  swollen  that  they  could  hardly  bear  to  swallow  food. 

The  morning  of  April  14th  broke  fine  with  a  gentle 
south-westerly  breeze,  and  at  daylight  the  lofty  summits 
of  Elephant  and  Clarence  Islands  were  clear  in  sight 
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to  the  north-westward.  They  cast  off  from  their  sea 
anchors  and  dragged  the  oars  on  board  to  find  that 
they  had  grown  to  the  size  of  telegraph  poles  during 
the  night  from  their  incrustations  of  ice.  They  were 
suffering  the  torments  of  terrible  thirst,  and  though 
the  chewing  of  raw  seal-meat  and  swallowing  the  blood 
brought  temporary  alleviation,  it  came  back  with  re¬ 
doubled  intensity  owing  to  the  saltness  of  the  flesh. 

They  made  good  progress  that  day,  sometimes  sailing, 
sometimes  under  oars  ;  but  when  darkness  came  down 
Elephant  Island  was  still  some  miles  away.  The  wind 
had  risen  and  was  blowing  from  the  north-north-west, 
and  the  night  was  again  an  agony  with  the  boats 
plunging  dizzily  in  a  heavy  sea.  They  endured 
occasional  squalls  of  snow  and  sleet,  but  the  moonlight 
glimmered  on  the  snowy  glaciers  of  the  island  ahead 
and  all  hands  were  cheered  at  the  thought  that  the 
morrow  would  see  the  end  of  their  immediate  troubles 
and  difficulties. 

Daylight  on  the  15th  found  all  three  boats  sailing 
under  the  towering  cliffs  and  sheer  glaciers  of  Elephant 
Island,  though  nowhere  was  there  the  least  sign  of  a 
beach  for  landing.  Fortune  favoured  them,  however, 
as  the  men  were  able  to  quench  their  thirst  by  picking 
up  pieces  of  fresh-water  ice  from  the  sea  and  putting 
them  in  their  mouths. 

At  nine  o’clock,  at  the  north-western  end  of  the  island, 
they  sighted  a  narrow  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs. 
It  was  an  uninviting-looking  place,  and  the  sea  was 
heavy  and  the  approach  studded  with  sunken  rocks  ; 
but  forty-eight  hours  without  proper  drink  or  hot 
food  had  played  havoc  with  most  of  the  men  and 
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Shackleton  could  not  assume  that  there  was  any  safer 
lodgment  within  reach.  They  made  the  passage  with 
difficulty,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  stony 
beach  of  Elephant  Island  was  trodden  by  human  feet. 

The  last  occasion  any  of  the  twenty-eight  had  set  foot 
on  solid  land  was  on  December  5th,  1914.  It  was  now 
April  15th,  1916. 

Hear  what  Shackleton  himself  says  of  the  scene  : 
“  Some  of  the  men  were  reeling  about  the  beach  as  if 
they  had  found  an  unlimited  supply  of  alcoholic  liquor. 
.  .  .  They  were  laughing  uproariously,  picking  up  stones 
and  letting  handfuls  of  pebbles  trickle  through  their 
fingers.  .  .  .  The  smiles  and  laughter,  which  caused 
lips  to  bleed  afresh,  and  the  gleeful  exclamations  at 
the  sight  of  two  live  seals  on  the  beach  made  me  think 
for  a  moment  of  that  glittering  hour  of  childhood  when 
the  door  is  open  at  last  and  the  Christmas-tree  in  all 
its  wonder  bursts  upon  the  vision.” 

The  two  seals  were  promptly  despatched,  the  blubber 
stove  spluttered  fiercely  on  the  beach  and  the  cook 
fell  to  work.  Before  long  every  member  of  the  party 
was  eating  his  fill — not  merely  one  meal,  “  but  many 
meals,  which  merged  into  a  day-long  bout  of  eating.” 

They  were  suffering  from  the  strain  and  privation 
and  many  were  badly  frost-bitten.  Their  clothing  was 
in  rags.  Emaciated,  little  better  than  living  skeletons, 
they  had  not  washed  since  leaving  the  ship  months 
before  and  their  faces  and  long  beards  were  caked  with 
sea-salt  and  grime.  Their  eyes  were  painful  and  their 
lips  cracked  and  bleeding.  Many  were  covered  with 
boils  from  the  sea-water  and  the  chafing  of  their  sodden 
clothes  ;  but  what  did  it  matter  ? 
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Thanks  to  the  strong  personality  and  untiring  energy 
of  their  leader,  who  encouraged  the  weaker  men,  chided 
the  laggards  and  looked  after  the  welfare  of  all  while 
maintaining  firm  discipline,  they  had  won  through  in 
safety  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  and  at  last  had 
solid  land  beneath  their  feet.  It  was  a  wonderful 
achievement. 

We  can  imagine  their  feelings  of  gratitude  and  heart¬ 
felt  thankfulness  when,  having  eaten  their  fill,  they  lay 
down  in  their  tents  and  slept  the  clock  round.  For 
months  they  had  been  living  upon  unstable  ice-floes, 
and  the  stones  and  boulders  upon  which  they  now 
stretched  themselves  out,  uncomfortable  enough  at 
ordinary  times,  gave  a  soothing  sense  of  security. 
“  They  could  not  possibly  break  beneath  us  or  drift 
away,”  says  Shackleton  himself.  “  The  very  searching 
lumps  were  sweet  reminders  of  our  safety.” 


V 

However  desirable  their  first  narrow  foothold  on  the 
solid  land  of  Elephant  Island  may  have  seemed  after 
months  of  constant  danger,  it  was  not  to  serve  them 
for  long.  Before  even  he  retired  to  his  tent  to  sleep, 
Shackleton,  with  the  caution  imbued  by  years  of 
Antarctic  experience,  carefully  inspected  the  beach. 
The  result  was  not  reassuring. 

Behind  them,  the  towering  cliffs,  800  feet  high,  were 
inaccessible  except  in  two  places  where  there  were  steep 
banks  of  hard  snow.  The  beach  itself,  fringed  to  sea¬ 
ward  by  a  shallow  reef  which  dried  at  low  water,  faced 
north-east  and  was  open  to  the  full  fury  of  the  gales. 
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Well-marked  terraces  and  ridges  in  the  rough  shingle 
showed  that  during  storms  the  waves  battered  at  the 
very  base  of  the  cliffs,  while  there  were  signs  which 
told  unmistakably  that  at  spring  tides  the  beach  was 
wholly  covered  in  water.  In  the  event  of  bad  weather 
forcing  them  to  desert  their  precarious  lodgment  the 
men  might  have  clambered  for  some  distance  up  the 
snow  slope  in  rear.  They  could  never  have  transported 
the  heavy  boats  and  stores,  however,  which  must  remain 
on  the  beach  to  be  battered  to  fragments  or  washed 
away  by  the  hungry  sea. 

It  was  obvious  that  some  better  site  must  be  found, 
a  place  where  men  could  live  for  weeks,  or  even  months, 
without  danger,  and  where  there  was  no  chance  of  the 
precious  boats,  their  only  means  of  attaining  ultimate 
safety,  being  destroyed  by  the  first  gale  of  wind. 

The  morning  after  their  arrival  Wild  and  four 
companions  accordingly  set  out  in  one  of  the  boats 
to  find  a  better  locality  for  the  camp.  They  returned 
in  the  evening  and  reported  having  discovered  a  sandy 
spit  about  seven  miles  to  the  westward  more  or  less 
sheltered  from  the  weather,  and  thither,  on  April  17th, 
the  entire  party  transported  themselves  with  their 
boats  and  stores.  The  short  journey,  accomplished  in 
a  strong  gale  and  heavy  sea,  was  a  dangerous  one  ;  but 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  boats  were  unladen  and 
dragged  ashore  and  a  camp  pitched. 

The  situation  was  by  no  means  an  ideal  one,  merely 
a  narrow  spit  of  mingled  rock  and  shingle  an  acre  or 
so  in  extent  jutting  out  into  the  sea  and  slightly  pro¬ 
tected  from  seaward  by  a  rocky  islet.  The  landward 
boundary  was  formed  by  a  steep  snow-bank  running 
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up  to  an  inaccessible  glacier,  and  round  three  sides  of 
their  lodgment  the  waves  leapt  and  broke  tumultuously. 

Bleak  and  inhospitable  though  the  place  was,  however, 
its  higher  portions  were  out  of  reach  of  the  tides,  while 
even  during  storms  it  would  only  be  swept  by  spray.  And 
it  was  here  that  for  4  J  months  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Endurance's  crew  were  destined  to  live.  The  very  first 
night  they  had  a  foretaste  of  what  the  life  was  to  be, 
for  snow  fell  incessantly,  the  gale  still  raged,  and  the 
largest  tent,  harbouring  eight  men,  was  blown  to  ribbons. 
The  poor  inmates,  nursing  their  frost-bitten  fingers  and 
faces,  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  their  sleeping-bags, 
deriving  what  shelter  they  could  from  the  tattered 
canvas  that  remained. 

The  weather  was  still  bad  on  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
and  the  driving  snow  hid  everything,  but  it  was  no  time 
for  idleness.  To  provide  better  shelter  one  of  the  boats 
was  turned  upside  down  and  wedged  with  boulders, 
while  some  seals,  sea-elephants  and  penguins  were 
killed  to  augment  the  food  supply  and  to  serve  as  fuel. 
The  camp  was  also  re-pitched  in  a  deserted  penguin 
rookery  where  it  was  rather  more  sheltered,  though,  as 
Shackleton  says,  “  the  smell  was  strong,  to  put  it  mildly 
.  .  .  we  were  not  destined  to  spent  a  pleasant  night. 
The  heat  of  our  bodies  soon  melted  the  snow  and 
refuse  beneath  us,  and  the  floor  of  the  tent  became  an 
evil-smelling  yellow  mud.”  However,  it  was  out  of 
reach  of  the  highest  tides. 

On  the  19th  the  weather  was  as  bad  as  ever,  so  much 
so  that  some  of  the  men,  thinking  more  of  the  discomfort 
of  the  moment  than  of  the  good  fortune  that  had  brought 
them  to  comparative  safety,  began  to  show  unmistakable 
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signs  of  demoralisation  and  were  unwilling  to  leave  the 
shelter  of  their  tents.  Shackleton  was  forced  to  adopt 
“  rather  drastic  measures  ”  to  nip  discontent  in  the 
bud  before  it  developed  into  something  worse,  though 
the  men’s  state  of  mind  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at. 
They  were  all  suffering  the  effects  of  privation  and 
exposure,  and  the  mental  condition  of  several  was  giving 
rise  to  great  anxiety.  Many  had  painful  sea-boils  on 
their  wrists  and  necks,  while  the  feet  of  one  poor  fellow, 
frost-bitten  during  the  boat  journey,  were  in  such  bad 
condition  that  the  doctors  feared  the  toes  would  have 
to  be  amputated. 

In  regard  to  the  future  there  were  two  possible  alter¬ 
natives,  either  to  send  a  boat  with  a  few  selected  men 
to  reach  civilisation,  or  else  for  the  entire  party  to  re¬ 
main  where  they  were.  The  latter  had  no  hope  in  it 
at  all,  for  Elephant  Island,  icebound  for  most  of  the 
year,  was  never  visited  by  ships  and  nobody  would 
dream  of  looking  there  for  survivors  even  when  it  was 
realised  in  the  outer  world  that  the  Endurance  was 
long  overdue. 

There  remained  the  possibility  of  the  boat  journey. 
Shackleton,  indeed,  had  long  since  made  up  his  mind 
that  some  effort  must  be  made  to  secure  relief  for  the 
party  before  the  winter  finally  set  in  and  the  pack-ice 
closed  round  the  island.  Quite  apart  from  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  men,  the  question  of  food  was  serious. 
There  were  sufficient  rations  brought  from  the  ship 
to  last  the  entire  party  for  five  weeks  on  full  allowance 
or  three  months  on  a  reduced  diet,  in  addition  to  which 
food  could  probably  be  supplemented  to  some  extent 
by  seals,  sea-elephants  and  penguins.  But  these  could 
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not  be  relied  upon.  Already  there  were  signs  that 
they  were  starting  to  migrate  for  the  winter,  and  the 
available  stock  of  fresh  meat  in  the  camp  consisted  of 
no  more  than  three  seal  carcases  and  two  and  a  half 
skins  with  blubber  attached  to  serve  as  fuel. 

An  immediate  journey  was  necessary,  and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  decide  that  South  Georgia,  800  miles  distant, 
must  be  the  objective.  Port  Stanley,  in  the  Falklands, 
was  260  miles  closer,  but  a  boat  could  never  hope  to 
reach  it  in  the  face  of  the  prevailing  north-westerly 
winds.  The  great  risk  of  a  long  passage  across  the 
stormiest  sea  in  the  world  was  fully  understood  ;  but 
even  the  loss  of  the  boat  and  her  crew  would  not  add 
to  the  danger  of  the  men  left  behind — indeed,  there 
would  be  fewer  mouths  to  feed. 

The  project  was  discussed  with  officers  and  men,  and 
five  were  chosen  to  form  the  crew,  one  of  them  being 
Worsley,  the  navigating  officer,  and  another  McNeish, 
the  carpenter.  Shackleton  himself  decided  to  go  in 
charge,  considering  it  his  duty  to  take  the  path  of 
greatest  danger  in  search  of  help. 

Frank  Wild,  the  second-in-command,  was  to  remain 
in  charge  of  the  men  left  on  Elephant  Island,  Shackleton 
giving  him  authority  to  act  as  he  thought  best  if  relief 
never  came.  As  an  able  seaman  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
Wild  had  served  with  Scott  in  the  Discovery  during  the 
National  Antarctic  Expedition  of  1901-04.  He  had 
been  in  the  Nimrod  with  Shackleton  during  the  British 
Antarctic  Expedition  of  1907-09,  and  with  his  leader 
had  taken  part  in  that  wonderful  sledge  journey  to 
Lat.  88°  23'  south,  the  then  most  southerly  point  ever 
reached.  The  command  of  the  Elephant  Island  party 
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was  no  sinecure  ;  but  Shackleton  knew  his  man,  and  a 
wiser  choice  could  not  have  been  made.  Quite  apart 
from  his  Antarctic  experience,  Wild’s  firm  character 
and  good  influence  made  him  eminently  suitable  for 
keeping  a  crew  together  in  the  face  of  danger,  adversity 
and  privation. 

The  largest  boat,  the  James  Caird,  22  feet  long  with 
a  maximum  beam  of  7  feet,  was  an  ordinary  open  ship’s 
whale-boat  utterly  unsuited  to  a  prolonged  voyage 
across  a  stretch  of  ocean  scourged  by  constant  gales 
which  raised  a  prodigious  sea.  Her  gunwale  had  already 
been  heightened  a  little  during  their  sojourn  on  the 
floes,  but,  as  Shackleton  observes,  “  she  appeared  to  have 
shrunk  in  some  mysterious  way  when  I  viewed  her  in 
the  light  of  our  new  undertaking.”  However,  it  was 
the  James  Caird  or  nothing.  If  help  were  to  be  forth¬ 
coming  it  must  be  sought  for. 

The  carpenter  was  asked  if  anything  could  be  done  to 
make  the  boat  more  seaworthy  with  the  scanty  materials 
available.  He  guaranteed  to  do  his  best,  and  started 
to  collect  materials,  the  work  actually  beginning  on  the 
21st,  when  the  weather  moderated. 

The  mast  of  the  Stancomb  Wills  was  first  wedged 
fore  and  aft  inside  the  James  Caird  to  prevent  her 
buckling  in  the  heavy  seas.  There  was  not  sufficient 
wood  to  manufacture  a  deck,  but  by  using  four  sledge - 
runners  as  fore-and-afters  and  the  lids  of  packing-cases 
he  managed  to  contrive  a  frame-work  extending  from 
the  bows  to  an  open  well  in  the  stern.  They  had  with 
them  a  bolt  of  ship’s  canvas  frozen  stiff.  It  was  thawed 
out  foot  by  foot  over  the  blubber  stove  and  then,  sewn 
together,  was  fastened  on  over  the  framing  with  nails 
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from  packing-cases,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  deck.  “  It 
certainly  gave  an  appearance  of  safety  to  the  boat, 
though  I  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  it  bore  a  strong 
likeness  to  stage  scenery.” 

The  mast  was  stepped  and  stayed,  ballast  was  placed 
on  board,  and  sufficient  of  the  old  sledging  rations  to 
last  six  men  for  one  month  were  embarked  together 
with  two  casks  of  water,  a  cooker,  Primus  stove,  paraffin 
and  other  necessary  stores. 

They  sailed  on  their  desperate  venture  during  the 
afternoon  of  April  24th,  the  men  who  were  staying 
behind  making  “  a  pathetic  little  group  on  the  beach, 
with  the  grim  heights  of  the  island  behind  them  and 
the  sea  seething  at  their  feet,  but  they  waved  to  us  and 
gave  three  hearty  cheers.  There  was  hope  in  their 
hearts,  and  they  trusted  us  to  bring  the  help  that  they 
needed.” 

By  half-past  five  the  boat  was  clear  of  the  fringe  of 
pack-ice  gradually  closing  in  on  Elephant  Island.  An 
hour  later  its  high  peaks  were  out  of  sight  in  the  darkness, 
and  the  James  Caird  with  her  six  men  was  lurching 
in  the  heaving  swell  of  the  open  ocean  with  her  sails 
bellying  out  to  the  favouring  breeze. 


VI 

It  is  difficult  to  read  of  Shackleton’s  boat  journey 
without  feeling  a  thrill  of  admiration  for  those  who 
accomplished  it.  There  have  been  longer  boat  voyages, 
— Blight’s  3,618-mile  passage  in  the  Bounty's  launch 
in  1789  and  Captain  Cecil  Foster’s  1,700  miles  in  the 
open  boats  of  the  Trevessa  in  1923  ;  but  for  sheer 
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concentrated  discomfort  and  danger  the  sixteen  days’ 
passage  of  the  little  James  Caird  is  difficult  to  beat. 

The  flimsy  decking  was  by  no  means  watertight, 
though  without  it  the  boat  could  never  have  lived. 
Cooking,  such  as  it  was,  had  to  be  done  on  the  Primus 
stove  in  the  confined  space  beneath  the  thwarts,  already 
crowded  with  ballast,  provision  cases,  personal  belong¬ 
ings  and  sleeping-bags.  The  crew  were  divided  into 
two  watches  of  three  men,  one  of  whom  steered,  while 
another  tended  the  sails  and  the  third  baled.  Those 
not  on  watch  lay  in  their  reindeer-skin  sleeping-bags  in 
the  boat’s  bottom,  but  so  restricted  was  the  space, 
so  contorted  their  positions  and  violent  the  movement 
that  refreshing  sleep  was  physically  impossible.  Cruelly 
cramped  and  constantly  wetted  by  the  spray,  the 
bitter  cold  chilled  them  through  to  the  marrow,  and 
quite  apart  from  the  perpetual  struggle  against  wind 
and  sea  it  became  a  daily  fight  to  remain  alive.  For 
days  and  nights  together  the  gales  raged  furiously  and 
they  were  forced  to  heave  to,  the  boat  sinking  into  the 
deep  valleys  between  the  surges  so  that  the  sails  hung 
limp  and  lifeless,  and  then  climbing  the  next  watery 
slope  to  catch  the  full  fury  of  the  blast  and  sheets  of 
flying  spindrift  on  its  foaming  summit. 

The  buffeting  of  the  seas  shifted  the  framework  of 
the  deck  so  that  the  canvas  covering  sagged  and  dripped 
water  into  the  boat  in  a  dozen  icy  streams.  Constant 
baling  was  necessary  and  there  was  no  dry  spot  any¬ 
where.  When  the  new  watch  was  called  the  three  men 
relieved  groped  in  the  darkness  among  the  boulders 
used  as  ballast  and  the  cases  in  the  boat’s  bottom, 
trying  to  filch  a  little  of  the  warmth  left  in  the  sleeping- 
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bags  by  their  previous  occupants.  The  boulders, 
moreover,  had  frequently  to  be  moved  to  trim  the  boat, 
and  shifting  them  in  the  cramped  space  was  sheer 
agony. 

Most  of  the  men  had  worn  their  clothes  for  seven 
months  without  changing,  and  owing  to  the  constant 
wetting  portions  of  their  aching  bodies  were  chafed 
until  they  were  raw  and  bleeding.  “  The  meals,”  says 
Shackleton,  “  were  the  bright  beacons  in  those  cold 
and  stormy  days.” 

They  had  an  eight  o’clock  breakfast  of  hot  “  hoosh  ” 
made  of  Bovril  sledging  ration,  together  with  a  couple 
of  biscuits  and  some  lumps  of  sugar.  The  one  o’clock 
luncheon  consisted  of  more  sledging  ration  eaten  raw 
with  a  pannikin  of  hot  milk,  while  tea  at  five  o’clock 
was  the  same.  Pannikins  of  hot  milk  were  served  out 
at  intervals  during  the  night. 

It  blew  a  hard  gale  the  third  day  out ;  but  on  the 
fourth  day  a  severe  north-wester  forced  them  to  heave 
to  in  a  tremendous  sea.  On  the  fifth  day  they  were 
forced  to  ride  to  a  floating  sea-anchor  shipping  sea 
after  sea  with  the  temperature  below  zero.  “  Looking 
out  abeam,  we  could  see  a  hollow  like  a  tunnel  formed 
as  the  crest  of  a  big  wave  toppled  over  ...  a  thousand 
times  it  appeared  as  though  the  James  Caird  must  be 
engulfed  ;  but  the  boat  lived.” 

The  freezing  spray  coated  the  boat  with  ice  so  thick 
that  its  weight  greatly  reduced  her  buoyancy,  and 
holding  on  to  prevent  themselves  from  being  washed 
overboard  they  had  to  crawl  forward  to  chip  it  away 
with  every  available  tool.  On  the  sixth  day,  however, 
the  boat  had  collected  so  much  ice  that  she  had  become 
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sluggish  and  lifeless,  hardly  rising  to  the  seas.  The 
spare  oars  and  three  of  the  seven  sleeping-bags,  all 
sodden  with  water,  were  accordingly  jettisoned. 

At  eleven  o’clock  the  same  day  the  painter  broke  and 
they  drifted  away  from  the  sea-anchor,  but  managed 
to  hoist  a  shred  of  canvas  to  keep  more  or  less  bows  on 
to  the  sea.  The  crew  were  troubled  with  frost-bites 
which  raised  great  blisters  on  their  fingers  and  hands. 
Cooking  was  impossible  unless  one  man  held  the 
stove  between  his  knees  while  another  balanced  the 
cooking-pot.  The  boat  plunged  incessantly ;  but  by 
the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  the  weather  moderated 
and  allowed  them  to  set  sail  again  on  their  direct  course 
for  South  Georgia.  The  sun  came  out  to  warm  them 
and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  drying  their  sodden 
things,  and  when  Worsley  worked  out  his  noon  observa¬ 
tion  he  was  able  to  announce  that  they  had  covered  380 
miles  of  their  journey.  Things  seemed  more  hopeful. 

A  hard  gale  from  the  north-west  sprang  up  on  the 
eleventh  day,  May  5th,  and  during  the  afternoon  the 
wind  shifted  to  the  south-west  and  blew  furiously 
with  a  heavy  cross  sea  and  occasional  blinding  snow 
squalls.  At  about  midnight  Shackleton  was  at  the 
tiller  and  saw  what  he  thought  was  a  streak  of  clear 
sky  to  the  southward.  He  took  it  as  the  harbinger 
of  finer  weather  and  joyfully  told  the  others,  only  to 
realise  a  moment  later  that  it  was  not  a  rift  in  the  clouds 
but  the  white,  foaming  crest  of  a  gigantic  wave.  Never 
during  the  whole  of  his  twenty-six  years’  experience 
afloat  had  he  ever  seen  so  monstrous  a  sea— a  huge 
upheaval  of  water  compared  with  which  the  usual 
foaming  white -caps  were  insignificant. 

16 
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He  shouted  to  the  others  :  “For  God’s  sake,  hold  on  ! 
It’s  got  us  !  ”  Then,  after  a  period  of  horrible  suspense, 
the  boat  was  lifted  and  shot  forward  like  a  cork  in  a 
torrent  of  breaking  water.  All  but  overwhelmed,  she 
emerged  half-full  with  the  men  baling  for  their  lives 
with  every  receptacle  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon. 
It  took  ten  minutes’  hard  work  before  she  regained  her 
buoyancy,  and  had  another  such  wave  curled  over  them 
in  the  interval  nothing  could  have  saved  them. 

The  weather  improved,  and  by  noon  on  May  6th 
they  were  no  more  than  100  miles  from  South  Georgia 
with  every  hope  of  sighting  it  within  two  days.  But 
now  they  were  beset  by  another  calamity,  for  the  supply 
of  water  was  beginning  to  give  out  through  one  of  the 
breakers  having  been  damaged  during  embarkation. 
Drinking  its  slightly  brackish  contents — all  the  water 
they  now  had — merely  increased  their  thirst.  They 
were  soon  suffering  intolerable  torment,  their  tongues 
becoming  swollen  and  mouths  so  dry  and  painful  that 
eating  was  agony. 

The  wind  rose  again  and  the  morning  of  May  8th 
broke  thick  with  violent  north-westerly  squalls.  During 
the  forenoon,  however,  they  were  cheered  by  the  sight 
of  two  cormorants  sitting  on  a  mass  of  kelp — sure  sign 
of  the  proximity  of  land.  They  gazed  ahead  with 
anxious  eyes,  and  soon  after  noon,  through  a  rift  in 
the  scurrying  clouds,  the  carpenter,  McNeish,  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  dark,  forbidding  cliffs  of  South  Georgia. 
It  was  fourteen  days  since  they  had  left  Elephant 
Island,  and  chilled,  weak  and  suffering  as  they  were 
the  sight  of  land  put  new  life  into  them.  Their  voyage 
was  nearly  ended. 
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It  was  one  thing,  however,  to  sight  South  Georgia 
and  another  to  discover  a  possible  landing-place  on  an 
island  faced  by  sheer  cliffs  some  hundreds  of  feet  high 
and  fringed  with  reefs  and  masses  of  outlying  rock 
upon  which  the  great  seas  broke  furiously.  Towards 
evening  they  were  close  enough  to  see  the  patches  of 
green  tussock-grass  in  the  precipitous  ledges,  but  there 
was  no  opening  anywhere  in  sight  and  to  have  attempted 
a  landing  would  have  been  suicidal.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  wait  for  the  next  morning  when  the  weather 
might  moderate,  and  another  miserable  night  was  spent 
hove  to  in  the  heavy  westerly  swell. 

At  dawn  on  May  9th  the  wind  chopped  round  to 
the  north-west  and  rapidly  increased  in  strength  until 
it  was  blowing  one  of  the  worst  hurricanes  they  had 
experienced.  A  heavy  cross  sea  was  running,  while 
the  shrieking  wind  tore  the  tops  off  the  seas  and  sent 
them  hurtling  to  leeward  in  sheets  of  spindrift  and 
spray.  The  labouring  boat  was  flung  this  way  and 
that  by  the  surges,  and  at  one  o’clock,  when  they  again 
sighted  the  cliffs,  they  realised  how  desperate  was  their 
position.  On  a  dead  lee  shore  they  were  driving  rapidly 
in  towards  the  cliffs,  in  the  raging  welter  at  the  base 
of  which  no  boat  could  possibly  have  survived.  Hoisting 
a  rag  of  sail,  they  managed  to  claw  clear  for  the  time  ; 
but  throughout  the  afternoon  the  iron-shod  coast  seemed 
to  be  drawing  closer.  It  was  only  by  the  mercy  of  God 
that  they  ever  escaped  it. 

Darkness  came  down,  and  with  the  inexorable  wind 
and  sea  ever  beating  them  nearer  to  the  cliffs  their 
chance  of  living  through  the  night  seemed  very  small. 
But  fortune  smiled  upon  them,  for  soon  after  six  o’clock, 
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when  the  boat  was  actually  in  the  backwash  of  the  waves 
erupting  seaward  from  the  cliffs,  the  wind  lulled  and 
shifted  and  they  were  able  to  make  an  offing.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards  the  pin  that  fastened  the  mast 
to  the  thwart  dropped  out.  Had  it  occurred  an  hour 
or  two  before,  the  mast  would  have  snapped  and  nothing 
could  have  saved  them. 

Throughout  the  black  night  they  stood  off  the  shore, 
their  water  long  since  being  finished  and  all  hands 
suffering  the  pangs  of  raging  thirst.  At  daybreak  on 
May  10th  there  was  still  a  heavy  swell  though  little 
wind,  and  in  the  growing  light  they  sighted  a  long 
indentation  in  the  cliffs  which  their  small  and  rather 
inaccurate  chart  told  them  must  be  King  Haakon  Bay. 
Here  there  was  shelter  and  a  probable  landing-place, 
so  they  thankfully  set  sail  towards  it. 

Passing  by  fangs  of  outlying  reef  upon  which  the 
sea  spouted  and  boiled,  the  afternoon  found  them  in 
the  comparatively  calm  waters  of  the  bay,  and  as  dusk 
approached  they  saw  a  small  cove  in  a  break  in  the 
cliffs  with  a  boulder-strewn  beach  fringed  by  a  reef. 
They  made  towards  it  under  oars,  Shackleton  standing 
in  the  bows  to  direct  the  steering.  The  entrance  was 
narrow,  but  in  a  moment  or  two  the  James  Caird 
was  inside  and  ran  up  the  shingle  on  the  bosom  of  a 
smooth  swell.  They  were  just  in  time,  for  night  was 
falling  fast. 

“  In  a  few  moments  we  were  all  safe  on  the  beach,” 
says  Shackleton.  “  We  heard  a  gurgling  sound  that 
was  sweet  music  in  our  ears,  and  peering  round,  found 
a  stream  of  fresh  water  almost  at  our  feet.  A  moment 
later  we  were  down  on  our  knees  drinking  the  pure. 
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ice-cold  water  in  long  draughts  that  put  new  life  into  us. 
It  was  a  splendid  moment.” 

They  had  landed  on  a  desolate  beach  rarely  visited 
by  men.  The  whaling  stations  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  the  island,  the  only  places  whence  help  might  be 
obtained  for  the  rescue  of  the  party  left  on  Elephant 
Island,  had  yet  to  be  reached.  They  were  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  distant  as  the  crow  flies  ;  but 
the  interior  of  South  Georgia,  which  had  never  been 
crossed  on  foot  and  was  practically  unsurveyed,  pre¬ 
sented  a  maze  of  precipitous  mountain  ranges  and  icy 
glaciers  which  might  well  prove  impassable. 

Nevertheless  the  terrible  sea  journey  was  over,  and 
here  in  King  Haakon’s  Fiord,  leaving  the  boat  afloat 
with  a  man  to  watch  her,  they  thankfully  carried  the 
sleeping-bags  ashore  to  a  shallow  recess  in  the  cliffs, 
where  they  cooked  a  hot  meal  and  spent  a  night  of 
comparative  comfort. 


VII 

The  cove  in  which  they  lay  was  shut  off  from  the 
interior  of  the  island  by  a  series  of  mountains  and 
glaciers  which  prevented  them  from  striking  straight 
inland  on  foot.  A  better  place  at  the  head  of  the  bay 
must  obviously  be  sought  for  the  start  of  the  overland 
journey  ;  but  they  were  still  too  weak  to  think  of 
making  an  immediate  move. 

On  May  11th,  however,  the  day  after  arrival,  they 
managed  to  haul  the  boat  ashore  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  tide,  and  stripping  her  of  the  deck  and  topsides, 
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used  the  wood  for  a  fire.  They  had  rations  remaining 
for  ten  days,  and  were  lucky  enough  to  find  a  nest 
of  albatrosses  containing  young  birds  which  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  as  food.  “  They  weighed  at  least 
six  pounds  each  when  cleaned  and  dressed  for  the 
pot.  .  .  .  The  flesh  was  white  and  succulent,  and  the 
bones,  not  fully  formed,  almost  melted  in  our  mouths. 
That  was  a  memorable  meal.” 

By  the  15th  they  had  recovered  sufficient  strength 
to  make  a  start,  so  the  camp  was  struck  and  the  James 
Caird  launched  for  the  short  journey  to  the  head  of 
the  fiord.  Their  destination  was  reached  soon  after 
noon,  and  grounding  the  boat  on  a  low  beach  of  sand 
and  pebbles,  they  were  overjoyed  at  finding  hundreds 
of  sea-elephants  basking  on  the  rocks  and  shingle. 
They  need  have  no  further  anxiety  on  the  score  of  food, 
for  the  sea- elephants  would  provide  enough  meat  and 
blubber  to  last  the  party  for  years. 

Shelter  was  obtained  by  turning  the  James  Caird  up¬ 
side  down  and  turfing  the  sides  round  with  tussocks  of 
grass.  Two  of  the  men,  in  very  bad  condition  through 
exposure,  privation  and  frost-bites,  were  obviously 
unable  to  make  a  forced  march,  so  Shackleton  had 
determined  to  leave  them  behind  in  camp  with  a 
man  to  look  after  them,  while  Worsley,  Crean  and 
himself  crossed  the  island  on  foot.  They  intended  to 
travel  light  with  no  sleeping-bags,  taking  with  them 
three  days  rations,  together  with  a  filled  Primus  lamp 
and  cooker,  the  carpenter’s  adze  for  use  as  an  ice-axe, 
and  an  alpine  rope  for  lowering  themselves  down 
crevasses  and  precipices. 

A  start  was  made  soon  after  3  a.m.  on  May  19th, 
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with  the  full  moon  shining  in  a  cloudless  sky.  The 
going  soon  became  difficult,  the  party  sinking  over 
their  ankles  at  each  step  in  slushy  snow  ;  but  after 
two  hours’  hard  climbing  they  had  reached  a  height 
of  2,500  feet  and  saw  the  broken  interior  of  the  island 
stretched  out  before  them.  The  prospect  was  not 
hopeful,  for  “  high  peaks,  impassable  cliffs,  steep  snow- 
slopes,  and  sharply  descending  glaciers  were  prominent 
features  in  all  directions.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  full  detail  the  arduous 
and  difficult  journey  that  followed.  Forced  to  make 
wide  detours,  they  sometimes  found  themselves  plodding 
wearily  over  wride  tracts  of  treacherous  soft  snow  ; 
sometimes,  roped  together,  negotiating  glaciers  and 
sharp,  snow-covered  mountain  ridges  in  which  steps 
had  to  be  cut  with  the  adze  to  gain  a  foothold.  Every 
yard  of  the  way  was  hard  labour,  and  as  they  were  out 
of  training  the  strain  soon  began  to  tell. 

Resting  now  and  then  to  cook  themselves  a  hot  meal 
in  a  hole  cut  in  the  snow,  five  o’clock  the  next  morning 
—-May  20th — found  them  sitting  under  the  lee  of  a 
rock  with  a  chill  wind  from  the  heights  above  freezing 
them  to  the  bones.  They  were  exhausted,  too,  but 
dared  not  sleep,  for  slumber  in  such  circumstances  often 
ends  in  death. 

An  hour  later,  having  been  out  for  twenty-seven  hours, 
they  passed  through  a  gap  in  a  line  of  jagged  peaks 
to  see  the  familiar  outline  of  Husvik  Harbour,  one  of 
the  whaling  stations  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island, 
far  beneath  them  in  the  chilly  dawn.  There  were  still 
some  miles  to  travel,  but  the  end  of  the  journey  was  in 
sight,  and  at  seven  o’clock,  as  they  rested  and  ate  their 
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morning  meal,  they  heard  the  distant  blast  of  a  steam 
whistle  summoning  the  whalemen  to  work. 

It  was  the  first  sound  caused  by  outside  human  agency 
that  they  had  listened  to  since  December,  1914,  seventeen 
months  before,  and  their  feelings  were  indescribable. 
That  whistle  meant  that  men  were  living  near,  that 
ships  were  ready,  and  that  a  few  days  might  see  them  on 
their  way  to  the  rescue  of  the  castaways  on  Elephant 
Island.  “  Pain  and  ache,”  as  Shackleton  says,  “  boat 
journey,  hunger  and  fatigue  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
limbo  of  forgotten  things,  and  there  remained  only 
the  perfect  contentment  that  comes  of  work  accom¬ 
plished.” 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon,  after  further  very 
difficult  going  through  thick  snow,  down  steep  slopes 
of  ice,  and  through  a  freezing  stream  and  waterfall, 
that  three  dishevelled-looking  ruffians  approached  the 
buildings  of  the  whaling  station.  Their  beards  were 
long,  their  hair  matted  and  their  faces  caked  with 
grime  and  blubber-smoke.  The  filthy  clothes  in  which 
they  had  lived  for  nearly  a  year  without  changing  were 
in  tatters,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  two  small  boys 
who  met  them  gave  one  terrified  look  and  then  took 
to  their  heels. 

An  old  man  also  hurried  away  as  though  he  had  seen 
the  Devil  himself  ;  but  meeting  another  man,  Shackleton 
and  his  companions  were  conducted  to  the  house  of 
the  manager,  Mr.  Sorlle. 

“  There  are  three  funny-looking  men  outside  who  say 
they  have  come  over  the  island,”  their  guide  told  the 
manager.  "  I  have  left  them  outside.” 

Mr.  Sorlle  came  to  the  door. 
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“  Don’t  you  know  me  ?  ”  Shackleton  asked. 

“  I  know  your  voice,”  said  Sorlle,  eyeing  the  party 
with  some  suspicion.  “  You’re  the  mate  of  the  Daisy.” 

Shackleton  disabused  him. 

Mr.  Sorlle  would  hardly  allow  them  even  to  remove 
their  freezing  boots  before  he  took  them  into  his  house, 
gave  them  food  and  drink,  and  conducted  them  to  the 
bathroom,  where  they  shed  their  noisome  rags  and 
scrubbed  themselves  luxuriously.  Their  matted  beards 
were  shaved  off.  They  put  on  new  clothes,  and  within 
an  hour  or  two  had  ceased  to  be  savages  in  appearance. 

That  same  night  a  whaler  with  Worsley  on  board 
left  for  King  Haakon  Fiord  to  rescue  the  three  men 
left  there,  returning  forty-eight  hours  later  with  the 
men  safe  and  the  James  Caird  on  deck. 

“  When  I  look  back  at  those  days,”  Shackleton 
afterwards  wrote,  “  I  have  no  doubt  that  Providence 
guided  us,  not  only  across  those  snowfields,  but  across 
the  storm-white  sea  that  separated  Elephant  Island 
from  South  Georgia.”  During  that  last  trying  march 
across  the  island  to  civilisation,  moreover,  it  seemed  to 
him  “  that  we  were  four  men,  not  three.”  He  said 
nothing  of  this  to  the  others  ;  but  on  the  march  both 
Worsley  and  Crean  had  the  same  peculiar  feeling  that 
there  was  another  person  with  them  to  see  that  they 
came  to  no  harm. 

“  One  feels  ‘  the  dearth  of  human  words,  the  rough¬ 
ness  of  mortal  speech  ’  in  trying  to  describe  things 
intangible,”  Shackleton  says  himself ;  “  but  a  record  of 
our  journeys  would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference 
to  a  subject  very  near  to  our  hearts.” 

The  staunch  little  James  Caird,  which  had  carried 
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them  so  many  miles  and  was  thus  the  means  of  saving 
the  lives  of  all  the  crew  of  the  Endurance,  was  after¬ 
wards  brought  home  to  England,  and  may  now  be  seen 
in  the  grounds  of  Dulwich  College,  Shackleton’s  old 
school. 

There  still  remained  the  problem  of  rescuing  the 
twenty-two  men  left  at  Elephant  Island.  Laid  up  for 
the  winter  in  Husvik  Harbour  was  an  English  whaler, 
the  Southern  Sky.  There  was  no  method  of  getting 
into  touch  with  her  owners  at  home  without  dangerous 
delay,  so  Shackleton,  with  characteristic  promptitude, 
accepted  full  responsibility  for  possible  loss  or  damage, 
and  was  permitted  by  the  local  authorities  to  make 
use  of  her.  Officers  and  crew  were  soon  forthcoming, 
the  necessary  stores  and  equipment  were  bought,  and 
at  nine  o’clock  on  May  23rd  the  ship  left  harbour  with 
Shackleton  on  board. 

Good  progress  was  made  to  the  southward,  but  on 
the  26th  the  temperature  fell  very  low,  and  the  sea 
was  freezing  over,  pieces  of  old  pack  appearing  amidst 
the  newer  ice.  The  Southern  Sky,  built  of  steel,  was 
unfitted  for  battling  through  thick  ice,  and  taking  her 
north  again  Shackleton  searched  for  a  clear  passage. 
On  the  29th,  however,  having  reached  a  position  about 
seventy  miles  from  Elephant  Island,  she  was  again 
stopped  by  an  impenetrable  barrier.  The  coal  was 
running  short.  It  was  impossible  to  wait  for  better 
conditions,  so  there  wTas  no  alternative  but  to  turn  back 
for  the  Falklands,  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  more 
suitable  ship  for  a  second  attempt. 

Arriving  at  Port  Stanley  on  May  31st,  Shackleton 
found  himself  in  cable  communication  with  the  outer 
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world,  and  sent  messages  far  and  wide  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  better  vessel.  The  Admiralty  replied 
from  London  to  say  that  there  was  no  ship  immediately 
available  in  England,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
send  relief  before  October.  The  Uruguayan  Govern¬ 
ment,  however,  offered  the  loan  of  a  little  trawler, 
which  Shackleton  gratefully  accepted.  She  was  hastily 
equipped,  and  arriving  at  Port  Stanley  on  June  10th, 
Shackleton  boarded  her  and  started  south  at  once. 

The  weather  was  bad,  but  by  dawn  on  June  13th 
the  peaks  of  Elephant  Island  were  in  sight  to  the  south¬ 
ward.  Within  twenty  miles  of  the  island,  however, 
the  little  ship  was  brought  up  by  dense  masses  of  ice 
and  was  forced  to  return,  arriving  at  Port  Stanley 
with  her  bunkers  almost  empty. 

A  better  ship  had  obviously  to  be  found,  and  when 
a  British  mail-steamer  arrived  in  the  harbour 
Shackleton,  Worsley  and  Crean  embarked  and  made 
their  way  to  Punta  Arenas  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
At  this  place  the  members  of  the  little  British  colony 
collected  a  sum  of  money  and  chartered  a  forty-year- 
old  wooden  schooner  named  the  Evivia,  a  strong, 
seaworthy  little  ship  70  feet  in  length  fitted  with  an 
auxiliary  oil  engine. 

The  Chilean  Govermnent  lent  a  tug,  the  Yelcho,  to 
tow  the  Emma  part  of  the  way,  and  on  July  12th  they 
sailed  in  company.  After  a  spell  of  very  bad  weather, 
during  which  the  tug’s  bilges  became  full  of  water  and 
she  ran  very  short  of  coal,  the  schooner  continued  her 
journey  alone.  By  the  21st  she  was  within  100  miles 
of  Elephant  Island  ;  but  again  progress  to  the  south¬ 
ward  was  barred  by  thick  ice.  The  weather,  moreover. 
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was  very  bad,  and  as  the  motor  had  broken  down  and 
they  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  sails  the  attempt 
had  to  be  given  up.  It  was  hard  to  turn  back  a  third 
time,  but  it  was  evident  that  Elephant  Island  could 
never  be  reached  by  a  small  ship  in  the  conditions  that 
obtained. 

Returning  to  Port  Stanley  on  August  8th,  Shackleton 
learned  that  Scott’s  old  Discovery  was  leaving  England 
at  once,  and  was  expected  to  arrive  about  the  middle 
of  September.  He  felt,  however,  that  he  could  not 
spend  six  or  seven  weeks  in  idleness  while  600  miles 
away  his  men  were  in  dire  peril  of  their  lives,  and 
asked  the  Chilean  Government  to  send  the  Yelcho 
to  tow  the  Emma  back  to  Punta  Arenas.  They  con¬ 
sented  at  once,  and  on  August  14th  both  ships  arrived 
in  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

At  Punta  Arenas  there  was  no  other  suitable  craft 
to  be  obtained,  and  Shackleton,  almost  at  his  wit’s  end, 
begged  the  Chilean  Government  to  allow  him  to  make 
a  last  attempt  to  reach  Elephant  Island  in  the  Yelcho. 
She  was  a  small,  steel-built  vessel  quite  unsuited  to 
work  in  the  pack,  but  on  his  promise  not  to  risk  her  by 
touching  ice  the  necessary  permission  was  forthcoming. 

August  25th  found  the  little  ship  again  at  sea,  and 
this  time  conditions  favoured  them,  for  they  made  a 
rapid  passage  south  in  comparatively  hne  weather,  to 
find  that  the  fringe  of  heavy  ice  round  Elephant  Island 
had  been  dispersed  by  a  southerly  gale.  The  morning 
of  August  30th  found  them  close  to  the  island.  There 
was  a  thick  fog,  but  Shackleton  dared  not  wait  until 
it  had  dispersed,  as  every  minute  was  of  importance. 
Soon  after  ten  o’clock  they  passed  some  stranded  bergs 
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and  saw  the  sea  breaking  heavily  on  a  fringe  of  reef, 
and  presently  the  fog  lifted  to  reveal  the  well-known 
cliffs  and  glaciers.  At  11.40  the  camp  was  sighted  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant,  and  those  on  board  the  tug 
saw  tiny  black  figures  waving  signals  on  the  beach. 
The  Yelcho  steamed  towards  them  and  lowered  a  boat, 
and  within  half  an  hour  Shackleton  was  near  the  shore. 

“  I  saw  a  little  figure  on  a  surf-beaten  rock  and  recog¬ 
nised  Wild,”  he  says,  describing  the  meeting.  “  As 
I  came  closer  I  called  out,  ‘  Are  you  all  well  ?  ’  and  he 
answered,  ‘  We  are  all  well,  boss.’  Then  I  heard  three 
cheers.” 

As  the  boat  came  closer  he  threw  ashore  packets  of 
cigarettes  with  which  his  pockets  were  filled.  He  knew 
that  for  months  the  solace  of  tobacco  had  been  denied 
to  the  castaways,  and  the  men  pounced  upon  them  like 
“  hungry  tigers.” 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  a  heavy  sea  was 
running  and  a  shift  of  wind  might  bring  the  ice  surging 
back  at  any  moment,  so  that  the  tug  would  find  herself 
cut  off  from  the  open  sea.  Shackleton  did  not  even 
inspect  the  camp,  and  without  wasting  time  on  con¬ 
gratulations  or  exchanging  news  the  party  were  hurried 
on  board  the  Yelcho  with  their  essential  equipment 
and  the  expedition  records.  Within  an  hour  the  little 
steamer  was  hurrying  northward  at  full  speed. 

“  Our  beds,”  says  Wild  in  his  account,  “  were  just 
shake-downs  on  cushions  and  settees.  ...  I  think  we 
got  very  little  sleep  that  night.  It  was  just  heavenly 
to  lie  and  listen  to  the  throb  of  the  engines,  instead  of 
to  the  crack  of  the  breaking  floe,  the  beat  of  the  surf 
on  the  ice-strewn  shore,  or  the  howling  of  the  blizzard. 
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We  intended  to  keep  August  30th  as  a  festival  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives.”  Well  they  might. 

September  3rd  found  the  entire  party  safe  and  sound 
at  Punta  Arenas. 


IX 

Limitations  of  space  will  not  permit  a  full  description 
of  the  four  and  a  half  months’  sojourn  of  the  party 
left  on  Elephant  Island  in  charge  of  Frank  Wild, 
Shackleton’s  second-in-command,  though  it  cannot  be 
passed  over  without  mention. 

These  twenty-two  men  suffered  what  few  men  have 
ever  been  called  upon  to  endure.  Their  scanty  stock 
of  food  had  been  husbanded  as  carefully  as  possible, 
and  they  had  eked  it  out  with  seals,  penguins,  limpets, 
and  even  seaweed,  though  seals  had  been  scarce  through¬ 
out  the  entire  period  and  penguins  had  disappeared 
six  weeks  before  their  relief.  The  arrival  of  the  Yelcho 
found  them  practically  at  the  end  of  their  resources, 
for  they  were  down  to  their  last  Bovril  ration,  the  only 
form  of  hot  drink  available,  and  had  four  days’  food  in 
hand  with  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  more. 

Early  during  their  stay  all  the  available  tents  had 
been  blown  to  ribbons,  and  the  two  upturned  boats 
in  which  they  lived  were  in  constant  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  snow.  Inside,  with  some  men  sleeping 
on  the  floor  and  some  on  the  thwarts  overhead,  they 
were  uncomfortably  crowded.  They  lived  in  semi- 
darkness,  their  only  illumination  being  the  few  gleams 
of  stray  daylight  which  filtered  through  celluloid  port¬ 
holes  cut  in  the  canvas  skirting,  and  a  murky  light 
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contrived  from  sardine-tins  fdled  with  seal-oil  and 
burning  bits  of  surgical  bandage  twisted  into  wicks. 

With  the  blubber  smoke  from  the  cooker,  the  rude 
hut  and  the  men  themselves  became  grimier  every 
day,  and  none  of  them  had  really  washed  or  changed 
their  clothing  since  the  Endurance  had  been  abandoned 
months  before.  Everything  had  to  be  done  under 
cover  on  account  of  the  severe  weather  outside,  and  the 
floor  of  their  dwelling  would  hardly  bear  examination, 
being  composed  of  a  nauseating  mixture  of  blubber-oil, 
reindeer  hair  from  the  sleeping-bags,  bits  of  meat, 
penguins’  feathers  and  the  sennegrass  they  used  for 
stuffing  their  boots. 

They  lay  on  a  narrow  beach  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  and  at  times,  when  the  temperature  fell, 
their  hut  was  flooded,  so  that  sleeping-bags  and  clothes 
became  wringing  wet.  They  saw  little  of  the  sun, 
the  air  constantly  being  filled  with  drifting  snow  and 
the  island  wrapped  in  a  pall  of  fog.  Fierce  gales 
alternated  with  blizzards  in  which  the  temperature  fell 
far  below  zero.  They  were  all  badly  frost-bitten,  and 
one  man  collapsed  from  heart  failure  and  became  useless 
for  work.  Two  others  could  not  move,  and  a  third,  with 
badly  frost-bitten  feet,  had  five  of  his  toes  amputated 
by  the  doctor,  who  operated  with  insufficient  instruments 
in  a  dark,  grimy  hut,  with  no  proper  means  of  sterilisa¬ 
tion  and  only  a  blubber  stove  for  providing  hot  water. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  such  circumstances  some 
of  the  men  became  light-headed  and  others  were  smitten 
with  acute  melancholia.  There  were  times  when  things 
looked  very  black  and  rescue  seemed  impossible,  and 
some  of  them  hardly  cared  if  they  lived  or  died. 
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It  was  due  to  Wild’s  magnificent  leadership,  his  skill 
at  eking  out  the  provisions,  his  cheery  optimism  and  the 
assistance  afforded  him  by  the  officers  and  scientists, 
that  the  dismal  period  at  last  came  to  an  end  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  life.  Every  man  who  had  sailed 
from  England  in  the  Endurance  returned  thither,  most 
of  them  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war  which  was 
still  raging. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  career  of  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  was  an  eventful 
one.  His  life  was  a  succession  of  ups  and  downs,  of 
triumphs  coupled  with  world-wide  fame  and  the 
bestowal  of  many  honours,  alternating  with  spells 
of  financial  worry  and  acute  depression.  A  restless 
wanderer  by  nature,  he  was  essentially  a  man  of  action, 
possessed  of  a  fierce  energy  and  undaunted  courage. 
He  combined  shrewdness  and  caution  with  invincible 
optimism  and  dogged  perseverance,  glorying  in  risk 
and  in  achieving  the  seemingly  impossible,  but  not 
bold  to  the  point  of  rashness.  Above  all,  he  had  that 
great  fund  of  human  understanding  and  kindness  which 
is  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  true  leadership. 

His  greatest  triumph  was  undoubtedly  that  remark¬ 
able  sledge  journey  to  within  113  miles  of  the  South 
Pole  in  1909,  his  most  picturesque  achievement  the 
voyage  on  the  ice-floes  and  eventual  return  to  civilisa¬ 
tion  after  the  crushing  of  the  Endurance  in  the  Weddel 
Sea. 

We  may  forget  his  faults,  faults  he  was  aware  of  and 
acknowledged,  and  remember  him  as  a  great  explorer 
and  a  gallant  leader,  whose  subordinates  loved  him  for 
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his  firmness  of  character  and  unfailing  knack  of  over¬ 
coming  danger  and  difficulty  when  things  looked  their 
blackest.  “  He  had  a  way  of  compelling  loyalty,” 
writes  one  who  sailed  with  him.  “  We  would  have  gone 
anywhere  without  question  just  on  his  order.” 

What  more  glowing  tribute  could  any  man  wish  for  ? 

He  died  of  angina  pectoris  on  board  the  little  Quest 
in  Grytviken  Harbour,  South  Georgia,  on  January  5th, 
1922,  a  few  weeks  before  his  forty-eighth  birthday. 
There,  in  this  lonely  and  most  southern  outpost  of  the 
British  Empire,  his  mortal  remains  lie  buried,  and  there, 
on  a  hill  overlooking  the  harbour  in  the  shadow  of  the 
grim  mountains  and  glaciers,  Frank  Wild  and  his 
companions  heaped  and  cemented  together  a  great 
cairn  surmounted  by  a  cross  to  the  memory  of  their 
leader. 

Shackleton  was  an  explorer  endowed  with  the  true 
romantic  instinct,  who  loved  the  unknown  in  the  spirit 
of  true  adventure  rather  than  for  what  his  achievements 
might  bring  in  the  way  of  popularity  or  honour.  Above 
everything,  he  loved  the  great  open  spaces  of  the  white 
Antarctic,  and  his  outlook  is  visualised  in  those  moving 
lines  written  by  the  Canadian  poet,  R.  W.  Service  : 

Yes,  they’re  wanting  me,  they’re  haunting  me,  the  awful  lonely 
places  ; 

They're  whining  and  they’re  whimpering,  as  if  each  one  had 
a  soul  ; 

They’re  calling  from  the  wilderness,  the  vast  and  God-like 
spaces, 

The  stark  and  sullen  solitudes  that  sentinel  the  Pole. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  BY  AEROPLANE 
1919 

I 

At  3.15  p.m.  local  time,  on  Sunday,  May  18th,  1919, 
after  a  difficult  take-off  of  300  yards  over  very 
treacherous  ground,  a  British  aeroplane  rose  into 
the  air  from  a  temporary  aerodrome  near  St.  John’s, 
Newfoundland,  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
Ireland.  She  was  piloted  by  Harry  George  Hawker, 
a  man  of  thirty  years  of  age,  who  had  long  since  made 
a  name  as  a  most  capable  and  daring  aviator. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Kenneth  Mackenzie  Grieve,  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  was  the  navigator. 

The  machine  took  the  air  in  a  low  swinging  start, 
and  a  few  minutes  later,  with  the  sun  glinting  on  the 
under-side  of  her  wings,  was  climbing  steadily  over 
the  western  outskirts  of  the  city  of  St.  John’s.  Head- 
ing  out  to  sea  at  a  height  of  1,500  feet,  she  soon  rose 
to  4,000 ;  and  flying  north-eastward,  passed  out  of 
sight  of  those  watching  ashore. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Great  War,  Lord  North- 
diffe,  the  proprietor  of  the  Daily  Mail,  had  offered  a 
prize  of  £10,000  to  the  aviator  of  any  nationality  not 
of  enemy  origin,  with  an  aeroplane  not  of  enemy  origin 
or  manufacture,  who  should  first  fly  across  the  Atlantic 
in  seventy-two  hours.  Only  one  machine  was  to  be 
used  throughout  the  flight,  and  she  might  start  from 
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any  point  in  the  British  Isles  and  finish  anywhere  in 
the  United  States,  Canada  or  Newfoundland.  The 
flight  might  be  carried  out  in  the  opposite  direction 
if  desired.  Intermediate  stoppages  could  be  made  for 
repairs  by  alighting  upon  the  water,  though  if  the 
journey  were  so  broken  and  the  aeroplane  were  towed 
by  a  ship,  the  flight  must  be  resumed  from  the  point 
where  the  descent  was  made. 

As  the  prevailing  wind  in  the  North  Atlantic  is  from 
the  westward,  it  is  only  natural  that  most  of  the  entrants 
for  the  Northcliffe  prize  should  have  chosen  to  start 
from  the  American  coast  with  the  wind  in  their  favour. 

Hawker  was  born  in  Victoria,  Australia,  in  1889, 
his  father  being  a  village  wheelwright  and  blacksmith. 
Ordinary  education  he  had  little,  for  at  school  he  was 
constantly  in  trouble,  and  finally  ran  away  at  the 
age  of  twelve  to  start  work  with  a  motor  firm.  He 
soon  proved  himself  to  be  a  first-rate  mechanic,  and 
when  flying  became  a  practical  proposition  and  began 
to  be  talked  about,  he  determined  to  become  an  aviator. 

It  was  easier  said  than  done,  for  in  May,  1911,  when 
he  came  to  England  with  hardly  a  penny  in  his  pockets 
to  learn  flying,  he  found  no  opening.  He  was  forced 
to  work  as  a  motor  mechanic  to  keep  himself,  and 
after  a  year  had  practically  despaired  of  attaining  his 
ambition,  and  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Australia 
in  disgust. 

In  June,  1912,  howrever,  through  the  good  offices  of 
a  friend,  he  was  offered  and  accepted  work  with  the 
Sop  with  Aviation  Company  at  Brooklands.  Within  a 
few  months  he  had  mastered  the  intricacies  of  aeroplane 
engines,  and  had  become  his  manager’s  right-hand 
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man,  while  before  long  he  was  allowed  the  use  of  one 
of  the  instructional  machines  for  actual  flying.  His 
aviator’s  certificate  followed,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
found  himself  in  charge  of  the  hangars  and  one  of  the 
most  trusted  pilots  of  his  Company. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe  his  distinguished 
flying  career,  or  to  mention  the  many  competitions  in 
which  he  took  part.  Even  before  the  Great  War  he 
had  many  records  to  his  credit,  and  early  in  1914  the 
Sopwith  Company  sent  him  to  give  a  series  of  exhibi¬ 
tion  flights  in  Australia  to  popularise  aviation  there. 
He  returned  to  England  in  June,  and  throughout  the 
war  was  employed  in  the  hazardous  task  of  testing 
machines  ordered  from  his  firm  by  the  British  and 
Allied  Governments. 

With  Grieve,  his  navigator,  Hawker  arrived  at  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland,  on  March  28th.  They  selected 
an  aerodrome  about  four  miles  from  the  city,  and  at 
once  set  about  making  their  preparations  with  the 
intention  of  starting  on  April  16th,  when  there  would 
be  a  full  moon. 

The  machine  was  a  specially  built  Sopwith  biplane, 
named  the  Atlantic ,  with  a  wing  span  of  46^  feet.  She 
was  driven  by  a  single  360  horse-power  Rolls-Royce 
12 -cylinder  engine,  at  a  speed  of  about  118  miles 
per  hour,  and  carried  sufficient  petrol  to  last  for 
thirty-one  hours.  The  superstructure  of  the  body  or 
fuselage  was  made  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  boat, 
constructed  of  three-ply  wood.  It  contained  paddles 
and  an  air-bag,  and  was  provided  for  use  in  case  the 
aeroplane  was  forced  to  descend  in  mid-ocean. 

The  under-carriage  and  wheels  were  detachable,  and 
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besides  a  saving  of  about  450  lb.  brought  about  by  its 
release,  its  absence  reduced  the  air  resistance  and  thereby 
increased  the  speed  and  lessened  the  consumption  of 
fuel  per  mile.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  wheels 
meant  that  on  arrival  at  her  journey’s  end  the  machine 
would  have  to  be  landed  on  the  under-side  of  the  body,  a 
somewhat  hazardous  expedient  for  which  daylight  and 
a  smooth  ground  were  both  essential. 

The  Atlantic  was  originally  provided  with  a  wireless 
set  with  a  range  of  about  200  miles.  It  did  not  prove 
satisfactory,  and  was  replaced  by  another,  which  was 
never  actually  tested  until  in  the  air  after  leaving 
Newfoundland.  It  also  did  not  work  properly,  though 
in  any  case  its  utility  would  have  been  limited  to  the 
sending  out  of  distress  signals  in  the  event  of  a  forced 
landing. 


II 

Hawker’s  object  was  a  dual  one.  Besides  competing 
for  the  £10,000  prize,  he  wished  also  to  be  the  first 
aviator  across  the  Atlantic  irrespective  of  any  time 
limit,  for  it  was  known  that  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  was  busily  organising  a  Transatlantic  flight  to  be 
carried  out  with  three  seaplanes.  These  machines 
were  not  competing  for  the  prize,  for  they  were  doing 
the  journey  via  the  Azores  in  a  series  of  hops,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  hope  to  complete  it  within 
the  time  limit  laid  down. 

On  leaving  England,  Hawker  and  Grieve  intended 
getting  away  from  Newfoundland  before  any  other 
competitors  could  appear  upon  the  scene.  The  machine 
was  assembled  and  ready  for  flight  by  April  4th  ;  but 
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one  thing  after  another  upset  their  plans.  Day  after 
day  the  meteorological  experts  reported  heavy  gales 
in  mid-Atlantic.  There  were  also  thick  fogs  locally, 
while  the  makeshift  aerodrome,  by  no  means  level, 
was  shaped  like  an  L,  and  had  long  been  under  snow. 
This,  combined  with  heavy  rain  and  an  entire  absence 
of  drainage,  converted  the  soft  ground  downhill  into 
a  veritable  quagmire,  and  made  it  impossible  for  a 
machine  to  take  the  air  except  with  the  wind  in  the 
east.  It  soon  became  clear  that  they  w'ould  have  to 
possess  their  souls  in  patience  until  conditions  were 
less  unfavourable,  and  as  Hawker  himself  observed  : 
“For  sheer  agony,  waiting  on  a  job  like  ours  was 
about  the  limit.” 

The  weather  was  very  cold,  and  each  day  they  emptied 
the  water  in  and  out  of  the  circulation  system  to  prevent 
the  motor  from  freezing.  Every  day  they  ran  the 
engine,  and  were  ready  to  start  at  a  couple  of  hours’ 
notice.  It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  April  10th, 
however,  that  a  frost  partially  froze  the  ground  and 
made  it  possible  for  the  machine  to  take  off  for  a  trial 
flight  lasting  an  hour.  On  this  same  day,  moreover, 
other  competitors  appeared  upon  the  scene  in  the 
shape  of  Raynham  and  Morgan  with  their  Martinsyde 
aeroplane. 

Hawker  fixed  upon  April  12th  for  his  departure ; 
but  on  this  day  heavy  storms  were  again  reported 
out  at  sea,  while  a  westerly  gale  was  raging  at  St. 
John’s.  On  the  13th  a  strong  south-easterly  wind, 
together  with  heavy  rain  and  a  thick  fog,  again  pre¬ 
vented  any  attempt  at  leaving  the  ground,  while  the 
day  following  was  equally  bad. 
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By  Tuesday,  April  15th,  Raynham  and  Morgan 
were  nearly  ready  for  their  trial  flight.  Hawker  and 
Grieve,  owing  entirely  to  the  weather,  had  thus  lost 
all  the  advantage  of  their  earlier  arrival  and  prepared¬ 
ness.  From  now  on  both  crews  were  to  compete  on 
equal  terms.  Indeed,  there  was  every  prospect  of  a 
Transatlantic  air  race. 

The  four  men  were  staying  at  the  same  hotel  in 
St.  John’s,  and  were  on  very  friendly  terms,  soon  coming 
to  an  agreement  to  give  each  other  a  couple  of  hours’ 
notice  before  starting.  It  was  also  arranged  that  the 
first  machine  off  should  carry  the  mail,  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  letters  addressed  to  His  Majesty, 
the  Prime  Minister  and  other  notabilities,  and  bearing 
Newfoundland  stamps  specially  surcharged  “  First 
Trans -Atlantic  Air  Post.  April,  1919.” 

On  several  occasions  during  April  the  weather  im¬ 
proved  temporarily  and  both  crews  hoped  to  get  away  ; 
but  each  time  their  hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground 
by  rain  and  fog  and  reports  of  heavy  gales  from  ships 
at  sea.  The  dismal  period  of  waiting  cannot  fail  to 
have  had  its  effect  on  the  nerves  of  men  keyed  up 
to  a  great  effort ;  but  the  monotony  was  considerably 
alleviated  by  the  hospitality  of  the  residents. 

Hawker  and  Grieve,  however,  derived  considerable 
amusement  from  the  shoals  of  letters  which  reached 
them  daily  from  all  parts  of  England  and  America. 
They  contained,  says  Mrs.  Hawker  in  her  biography  of 
her  husband,1  “  good  wishes  of  all  kinds,  besides  offers 
of  assistance  from  inventors  and  weather-prophets, 

1  H.  O.  Haivker,  Airman,  His  Life  and  Work,  by  Muriel 
Hawker. 
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poetry,  and  the  usual  requests  for  autographs  in  hand¬ 
writing  which  was  obviously  ‘  flapper.’  ” 

The  pick  of  the  collection,  however,  came  from  an 
old  Irish  soldier  who  had  settled  in  Canada.  He  had 
served  in  the  army  for  fourteen  years  as  a  bugler,  and 
blithely  asked  if  there  was  any  vacancy  for  a  cornet 
player  to  while  away  the  monotony  of  the  journey 
across  the  ocean.  Apart  from  entertaining  them  in 
this  manner,  he  also  volunteered  to  make  himself 
useful  by  playing  appropriate  tunes  as  the  machine 
passed  over  towns  in  Ireland.  “  Garryowen,”  he 
said,  would  be  an  appropriate  air  on  arrival  in  Ireland, 
and  “  We’re  bound  for  London  Town  ”  after  crossing 
the  Irish  Channel.  He  desired  no  payment  for  his 
services. 

His  offer  was  not  accepted. 

Ill 

No  attempt  having  been  possible  in  April,  it  was 
thought  that  the  period  between  May  12th  and  19th, 
when  the  moon  was  more  or  less  full,  would  probably 
provide  the  best  starting  time. 

The  Americans,  meanwhile,  were  rapidly  completing 
their  arrangements,  and  on  May  8th  their  three  great 
naval  seaplanes  arrived  at  Trepassey  Bay,  in  New¬ 
foundland.  Their  flight  started  on  May  16th,  the 
route  lying  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Azores,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  1,380  miles,  and  thence  to  Lisbon,  1,094  miles 
farther  on.  The  American  Navy  co-operated  ;  cruisers 
and  destroyers  being  stationed  every  fifty  miles  or  so 
tlnoughout  the  track,  both  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
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the  seaplanes  and  their  crews  if  they  were  forced  to 
descend,  and  to  guide  them  on  their  way  with  smoke- 
clouds  during  daylight,  and  flares,  star-shells  and 
searchlights  by  night. 

The  only  machine  to  complete  the  journey  was 
NC4,  which  reached  the  Azores  in  rather  more  than 
fifteen  hours,  and  came  down  at  Horta  for  fuel.  She 
eventually  flew  on  to  Lisbon,  and  thence  to  Plymouth. 

The  Americans,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  not 
out  to  perform  a  non-stop  journey,  while  no  expense 
was  spared  in  providing  naval  assistance  in  case 
anything  went  wrong  on  the  way.  Compare  these 
conditions  with  those  in  which  competitors  for  the 
Northcliffe  prize  were  to  make  their  dash.  The 
distance  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Irish  coast  is 
about  1,900  miles,  as  against  the  1,380  to  the  Azores, 
while  the  weather  in  the  North  Atlantic  is  notoriously 
bad,  with  frequent  gales  of  wind,  heavy  seas  and  a 
cloudy,  overcast  sky. 

Farther  south,  on  the  American  route,  there  is  gener¬ 
ally  calmer  weather,  with  gentle  breezes  and  a  clear 
sky,  thus  giving  machines  a  far  better  prospect  of 
finding  their  way  by  successful  navigation  and  a  greater 
chance  of  survival  if  forced  to  alight. 

The  enterprises  of  Hawker  and  Raynham  were 
purely  private  efforts  in  no  way  backed  up  by  the 
Government  except  by  the  periodical  issue  of  weather 
reports  from  the  Air  Ministry.  There  was  no  line  of 
ships  to  guide  them  on  their  way,  no  vessel  specially 
detailed  to  rescue  them  if  they  fell  into  the  sea. 

There  was  considerable  criticism  of  the  Admiralty 
for  not  providing  ships  when  Hawker  and  Grieve  were 
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subsequently  missing  for  a  week  and  were  thought  to 
be  lost.  A  moment’s  consideration,  however,  shows 
how  futile  the  strictures  really  were.  As  Hawker 
himself  pointed  out,  “  Our  Sopwith  was  a  land  machine 
which,  if  it  were  brought  down  to  the  water,  could  not 
rise  from  it ;  consequently  a  chain  of  ships  would  have 
been  of  very  little  use  to  us— we  did  not  want  them.” 

Moreover,  it  was  rather  too  much  to  expect  the 
taxpayer  to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money,  many  times 
more  than  the  £10,000  offered  as  a  prize,  in  keeping 
a  chain  of  fifty  or  sixty  men-of-war  strung  out  across 
the  Atlantic  for  weeks  on  end.  Hawker,  as  we  know, 
was  delayed  in  Newfoundland  for  seven  weeks,  and 
the  warships,  to  have  been  of  any  use,  must  have  kept 
the  sea  the  entire  time.  They  could  not  have  remained 
in  harbour  until  they  heard  the  flight  was  about  to 
start.  The  fastest  of  them  would  have  taken  a  day 
and  a  half  to  steam  from  Ireland  to  mid-Atlantic,  by 
which  time  the  journey  would  have  been  completed  or 
postponed  owing  to  a  change  in  the  weather. 

The  co-operation  of  the  American  Navy  in  the  flight 
of  the  seaplanes  to  the  Azores  and  thence  to  Lisbon 
was  on  a  different  footing  altogether.  First,  the  flight 
had  definitely  been  organised  by  the  Government. 
Second,  it  was  due  to  start  at  a  prearranged  time  more 
or  less  irrespective  of  weather. 

If  trouble  occurred  to  the  Northcliffe  prize  com¬ 
petitors,  as  it  eventually  did  in  Hawker’s  case,  the  best 
they  could  hope  for  was  to  come  down  within  sight  of 
a  steamer,  and  this  is  by  no  means  as  easy  as  it  sounds. 
Looking  at  a  small-scale  map  with  the  sea  traffic  routes 
marked  upon  it,  one  is  rather  apt  to  imagine  the  regular 
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steamer-lanes  across  the  Atlantic  as  broad  ribands 
thickly  beaded  with  ships.  This  is  far  from  being  the 
case  in  reality.  The  steamer-track  is  about  ten  miles 
wide ;  but  the  shipping  is  so  comparatively  sparse 
and  the  visibility  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  possible  to 
cross  from  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel  to  Sandy 
Hook  by  sea  with  hardly  the  sight  of  another  vessel. 


IV 

The  time  will  probably  come  when  aeroplanes  will 
fly  the  Atlantic  as  regularly  and  as  safely  as  that  ocean 
is  now  ferried  by  mail  steamers  and  cargo  carriers. 
In  1919,  however,  there  were  few  aeroplanes  which 
carried  enough  fuel  and  had  a  sufficiently  high  speed 
to  accomplish  more  than  1,900  miles  without  alighting. 

The  danger  lay  in  a  machine  losing  her  way  through 
being  unable  to  navigate  accurately  in  strong  cross 
winds  and  an  overcast  sky,  and  so  eventually  running 
herself  out  of  fuel  and  being  forced  to  descend  on  to 
a  stormy  ocean.  Moreover,  however  good  the  engine, 
the  risk  of  mechanical  breakdown  was  always  present. 
In  either  eventuality  the  aviators  stood  little  chance  of 
being  rescued,  particularly  if  their  aeroplane  was  a 
land  machine  unprovided  with  floats. 

The  successful  navigation  of  an  aeroplane  flying  out 
of  sight  of  land  is  by  no  means  so  simple  a  matter  as 
that  of  a  ship  on  the  sea.  The  machine  is  travelling 
through  an  erratic  medium,  for  air-currents  are  notori¬ 
ously  irregular  and  fitful,  and  may  alter  in  speed  and 
direction  at  different  heights  and  in  localities  varying 
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by  only  a  few  miles.  At  500  feet,  for  instance,  one 
may  notice  clouds  travelling  east  at  15  miles  an  hour, 
while  at  5,000  scattered  wisps  and  bunches  may  be 
moving  north  or  south  at  considerably  greater  or  less 
velocity.  Forty  or  fifty  miles  farther  on  the  conditions 
may  have  completely  altered. 

The  aviator  can  use  a  compass  for  steering  a  steady 
course,  and  provided  the  wind  is  directly  ahead  or 
astern  his  machine  will  not  be  deflected  from  that 
course.  Every  little  puff  of  breeze  from  any  other 
direction,  however,  will  drive  her  sideways,  so  that, 
instead  of  proceeding  in  a  straight  line,  she  is  really 
moving  crab-fashion. 

A  simple  diagram  will  explain  this. 

Suppose  an  aeroplane  is  flying  due  east  by  compass 
along  the  line  A  B,  and  that  A  B  represents  the  distance 


covered  in  one  hour,  say,  100  miles.  At  the  same  time 
presume  there  is  a  wind  blowing  due  south  at  15  miles 
an  hour,  represented  in  length  and  direction  by  the 
line  B  C. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  machine  will  not  have 
arrived  at  B,  but  will  have  been  drifted  sideways  to 
C  along  the  line  A  C,  which  will  have  been  the  course 
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made  good  relative  to  the  earth’s  surface.  To  keep 
to  the  line  A  B  the  machine  must  steer  more  to  the 
northward,  that  is  along  the  line  A  D,  D  B  again  repre¬ 
senting  the  direction  and  strength  of  the  wind. 

When  flying  over  the  land,  this  “  drift,”  due  to 
side  winds,  can  be  allowed  for  by  altering  the  nose 
of  the  aeroplane  into  the  wind  until  hedges,  roads, 
railways  and  so  forth  appear  to  move  in  the  fore- 
and-aft  line  of  the  machine.  The  sea,  however,  always 
looks  much  the  same,  and  the  only  method  in  which 
the  drift  may  be  obtained  and  allowed  for  to  some 
extent  is  by  observing  the  direction  of  the  breaking 
wave  crests  through  an  instrument  known  as  a  “  drift 
indicator.”  A  flare  can  be  dropped  into  the  sea  for 
the  same  purpose  at  night.  This  method  is  necessarily 
a  rough  and  ready  one,  which  is  further  complicated 
if  the  machine  is  flying  high  and  the  sea  is  only  occa¬ 
sionally  visible  through  the  rifts  in  a  canopy  of  low 
cloud. 

Out  of  sight  of  land,  a  ship  is  navigated  by  taking 
the  altitude  of  sun  or  stars  above  the  horizon  by  means 
of  a  sextant.  If  the  sea  horizon  can  be  seen  from  an 
aeroplane  the  same  method  may  be  utilised,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  speed  of  100  miles  per  hour  produces 
a  temperature  somewhere  below  zero,  and  the  navigator 
must  be  careful  not  to  get  frost-bitten  when  manipu¬ 
lating  his  instruments  in  the  open  with  thinly-clad 
fingers.  Often,  however,  the  horizon  will  be  shrouded 
in  low-lying  cloud.  If  this  cloudy  sea  is  moderately 
flat  and  regular,  its  upper  surface  may  be  used  as  a 
horizon  for  taking  sights  of  the  sun  and  stars.  More 
often  than  not,  though,  it  presents  a  corrugated  outline 
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more  like  a  range  of  irregular  mountain  peaks,  which 
makes  observation  utterly  impossible. 

A  prize  of  £10,000  for  about  twenty  hours’  flying,  or 
roughly  £5  a  mile,  was  certainly  a  magnificent  one. 
From  the  minute  the  machine  left  the  ground,  how¬ 
ever,  she  severed  her  connection  with  succour  of  almost 
any  kind,  and  cut  her  communication  with  the  outside 
world.  We  can  try  to  imagine  our  own  feelings  if  we 
found  ourselves  suspended  in  the  cloudy  sky,  our  exact 
position  on  the  map  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and  with 
nearly  2,000  miles  of  stormy,  wind-swept  ocean  to  be 
crossed  before  we  reached  dry  land  on  the  other  side. 

There  were  so  many  things  that  might  happen  to 
bring  about  a  forced  descent  that  the  effort  was  fraught 
with  the  gravest  peril,  and,  no  matter  what  the  prize, 
it  required  the  most  consummate  skill  and  daring  on 
the  part  of  those  who  undertook  it. 


V 

On  May  17th  four  anxious  men  standing  by  their 
machines  in  Newfoundland  heard  that  the  American 
seaplane  NC4  had  reached  the  Azores,  and  had  so 
accomplished  two-thirds  of  her  journey.  They  realised 
that  the  blue  riband  of  aerial  navigation,  that  is,  the 
honour  of  being  first  across  the  Atlantic  by  air,  was 
slowly  slipping  out  of  their  hands  and  away  from 
Great  Britain,  and  at  once  came  to  the  determination 
that  whatever  the  weather  conditions  might  be  it 
was  a  case  of  now  or  never.  Both  the  Sopwith  and 
Martinsyde  machines  were  faster  than  the  American 
seaplanes,  and  as  the  latter  were  to  stop  at  the  Azores, 
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there  was  still  a  chance  of  the  British  being  first 
across. 

It  was  necessary  to  start  at  such  a  time  as  would 
ensure  daylight  long  before  they  reached  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  final  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  and  the  mail  was  divided  between 
Hawker  and  Raynham. 

Hawker  and  Grieve  visited  the  Meteorological  Office 
at  noon,  to  hear  that  the  weather  was  reported  fairly 
good  all  the  way  across.  Things  sounded  promising, 
but,  said  Hawker,  “  Hang  the  weather !  I  will  go 
this  afternoon,  though  it  leads  me  to  the  Pacific.” 

At  3.15  p.m.  they  were  off.  Passing  over  their  rival’s 
aerodrome,  they  could  see  Raynham’s  machine  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  considerable  crowd.  “  Look  at  old 
Tinsides,”  said  Hawker. 

“  We’ve  got  the  bulge  on  him,”  replied  Grieve,  too  busy 
with  his  instruments  and  calculations  to  look  round. 

They  had,  for  Raynham,  it  may  be  said  at  once,  had 
the  bad  fortune  to  crash  his  machine  on  trying  to  leave 
the  ground  and  was  unable  to  start. 

The  Atlantic  was  running  well,  and  on  reaching  the 
coast  Hawker  released  the  under-carriage,  which  went 
hurtling  down  into  the  sea.  Instantly  the  needle  of 
the  speed  indicator  showed  an  increase  of  seven  miles 
an  hour.  The  sky  was  bright  and  clear  overhead, 
but  before  they  had  been  flying  for  ten  minutes  they 
met  the  low  fog  which  is  so  prevalent  off  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  Climbing  without  difficulty,  however, 
they  were  able  to  get  above  it,  though  in  doing  so  they 
lost  sight  of  the  sea.  Grieve  had  obtained  only  one 
observation  for  drift,  though  the  level  upper  edge  of 
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the  clouds  and  fog  banks  provided  a  tolerably  good 
horizon  for  taking  sights. 

They  had  started  at  6.48  p.m.  British  summer  time,1 
corresponding  to  3.15  p.m.  local  time  at  St.  John’s, 
and  for  nearly  four  hours  steered  a  course  true  east  by 
compass  at  a  height  of  10,000  feet,  with  the  engine 
roaring  happily  and  the  speed  indicator  showing  a 
steady  105  miles  an  hour.  By  eleven  o’clock  the 
warm  sunlight  no  longer  shone  upon  the  polished 
surfaces  of  the  machine,  and  the  azure  of  the  sky  had 
deepened  to  indigo  with  the  coming  of  night.  The 
clouds  beneath  them  became  sombre  and  leaden  look¬ 
ing,  and  forming  in  compact  masses  obliterated  all  view 
of  the  sea  below.  Grieve,  however,  had  been  taking 
sights  every  half-hour,  and  at  11.15  judged  they  had 
flown  400  miles  since  starting,  and  were  now  on  the 
main  steamer  track.  The  course  wras  accordingly 
altered  to  the  northward  to  keep  in  it. 

It  was  now  that  the  weather  changed  for  the  worse, 
for  the  sky  became  thick  and  hazy  and  the  visibility 
bad,  while  ahead  of  them  there  were  heavy  cloud 
banks  towering  into  great  peaks  alternating  with  dark, 
ominous-looking  chasms.  They  pushed  straight  on 
through  them,  bumping  more  or  less  heavily  in  the 
fierce  squalls  and  occasionally  slashed  by  passing  showers 
of  rain.  “  We  were  quite  warm  and  comfortable,”  says 
Hawker  in  his  account  of  the  journey,  “  and  were 
expecting  very  soon  to  leave  this  little  patch  of  nasty 
weather  behind  us.” 

The  dense  cloud  masses,  however,  impeded  accurate 

1  To  avoid  confusion,  all  times  quoted  from  here  onwards  are 
British  summer  time,  that  is,  one  hour  ahead  of  Greenwich 
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navigation,  while  an  air-bubble  formed  in  the  liquid 
compass,  the  needle  of  which  was  already  swinging 
through  70°,  and  made  steering  very  uncertain.  And 
all  the  time  a  strong  northerly  wind  was  driving  them 
steadily  northward. 

Towards  midnight  Hawker  noticed  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  circulation  system  was  abnormally 
high.  There  was  evidently  some  fault  which  might 
become  worse  unless  something  was  done,  and  as  a 
personal  inspection  was  out  of  the  question  with  the 
machine  in  the  air,  he  tried  to  remedy  it  by  opening 
the  radiator  shutter.  It  had  little  or  no  effect. 

The  clouds  had  become  thicker  and  blacker  than  ever. 
The  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  see  anything  but  jagged-looking  peaks  of  dense 
vapour  looming  a  full  5,000  feet  overhead.  They 
were  too  high  to  be  climbed  over  without  wasting 
petrol,  so  for  a  time  they  steered  a  zigzag  course  to 
avoid  them.  Things  seemed  a  little  brighter  when 
the  moon  appeared,  but  neither  Hawker  nor  Grieve, 
sitting  side  by  side,  were  any  too  comfortable  physically. 
The  cane  ring  forming  the  neck  of  the  pilot’s  waterproof 
flying  suit  irritated  him  by  its  movement,  and  when 
Grieve,  having  lost  his  gloves,  tried  to  adjust  it  his 
bare  fingers  were  frost-bitten  in  the  extreme  cold. 
What  was  worse,  however,  was  that  the  temperature 
of  the  water  in  the  radiator  had  risen  from  168°  to  176° 
in  spite  of  the  shutters  being  open. 

A  collection  of  rust  and  scraps  of  solder  had  probably 
shaken  loose  and  was  clogging  the  filter.  A  blockage 
of  this  sort  can  sometimes  be  cleared  by  stopping  the 
engine  and  putting  the  machine  into  a  nose  dive,  and 

18 
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Hawker  accordingly  dropped  from  12,000  to  9,000  feet. 
When  the  engine  was  re-started  he  saw  to  his 
inexpressible  relief  that  the  temperature  remained 
normal. 

An  hour  later,  however,  at  1.30  a.m.  on  May  19th, 
by  which  time  they  were  800  miles  on  their  journey, 
the  temperature  had  again  risen.  The  weather  was 
still  bad,  and  they  were  dodging  the  heavier  clouds. 
Several  times  Hawker  switched  off  the  engine  and 
dived,  but  this  time  the  obstruction  would  not  clear 
itself,  and  whenever  they  started  to  climb  the  tempera¬ 
ture  rose  perilously  close  to  the  fateful  212°,  boiling- 
point. 

Things  were  beginning  to  look  serious.  In  all  there 
were  nineteen  gallons  of  water  in  the  cooling  system, 
and  once  it  started  to  boil  it  would  not  take  long  for 
the  whole  quantity  to  evaporate.  Already  a  tell-tale 
plume  of  steam  was  spouting  into  the  air  from  a  tiny 
hole  in  the  top  of  the  radiator,  while  the  top  plane 
was  coated  with  ice  formed  by  the  condensed  steam. 
By  throttling  down  the  engine,  however,  they  were 
able  for  a  time  to  keep  to  a  height  of  12,000  feet  and 
to  prevent  the  water  from  boiling.  It  naturally  meant 
a  loss  in  speed ;  but  with  plenty  of  fuel  available, 
there  was  still  no  doubt  in  their  minds  that  they  would 
be  able  to  accomplish  the  journey. 

Though  opportunities  had  been  few  and  far  between, 
Grieve  had  been  taking  observations  of  the  stars  when¬ 
ever  possible.  Soon  after  2  a.m.  he  managed  to  get 
the  Pole  Star  down  to  a  flat  piece  of  cloud  to  the 
northward.  To  his  amazement,  the  resulting  calculation 
showed  that  the  drift  had  been  underestimated,  and 
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that  they  were  no  less  than  150  miles  to  the  southward 
of  their  course. 

The  trouble  with  the  water  circulation  system  per¬ 
sisted,  and  threatened  to  become  more  serious  as  time 
went  on.  Their  best  chance  of  safety  was  to  get  on 
the  steamer  track  as  soon  as  possible,  and  course  was 
accordingly  altered  to  northward. 

Between  2.30  and  6  a.m.  there  were  occasional  rifts 
in  the  clouds  to  the  northward,  and  Grieve  was  able  to 
get  sights  of  the  Pole  Star  and  so  obtain  the  latitude. 
At  six  o’clock,  however,  he  got  another  sight  at 
Arcturus,  which  gave  him  a  position  of  Lat.  49°  SO'  N., 
Long.  30°  W.  They  had  thus  travelled  950  miles  from 
the  starting-point,  representing  an  average  speed  made 
good  along  their  course  of  85  miles  an  hour. 

At  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  they  found 
themselves  confronted  by  banks  of  dark  cloud  seemingly 
as  solid  as  a  range  of  mountains  and  heaping  themselves 
up  to  the  height  of  15,000  feet.  One  attempt  to  push 
through  them  caused  the  machine  to  be  cruelly  banged 
about,  and  made  a  repetition  inadvisable.  Climbing 
was  out  of  the  question  owing  to  the  furious  boiling  of 
the  water  in  the  radiator  whenever  the  nose  of  the 
machine  went  up.  The  clouds  were  so  vast  in  extent 
that  skirting  them  was  also  impossible,  and  very  reluct¬ 
antly  Hawker  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  fly  lower  in  the  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  a  clear  passage.  At  6,000  feet  they  entered  an 
area  of  inky  darkness,  so  shutting  off  the  engine  again 
dived  to  1,000  feet. 

It  was  now  that  there  occurred  the  most  thrilling 
incident  of  the  journey,  which  as  nearly  as  possible 
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ended  in  disaster.  When  the  engine  stopped,  the  small 
quantity  of  water  in  the  radiator  allowed  it  to  become 
stone-cold  with  the  rapid  rush  through  the  air,  so 
when  the  throttle  was  opened  it  refused  to  start.  It 
was  a  terrible  moment,  but  keeping  the  machine  in  a 
glide  Hawker  shouted  to  his  companion  to  work  the 
petrol  pump  as  hard  as  he  could.  Grieve  did  so  with 
all  his  strength. 

But  nothing  happened  except  that  the  Atlantic  came 
up  to  meet  them  at  an  alarming  rate. 

“  W  e  were  gliding  down  wind  at  a  pretty  good  speed,” 
says  Hawker.  “  The  sea  was  very  rough,  and  when  we 
hit  it  I  knew  very  well  there  was  going  to  be  a  crash, 
and  that  if  he  remained  where  he  was  Grieve  would 
probably  get  badly  damaged,  as  he  would  be  shot  for¬ 
ward  on  to  the  petrol  tank.  So  I  clumped  him  hard 
on  the  back  and  yelled  to  him  that  I  was  going  to  land. 
We  were  then  about  ten  feet  above  the  particularly 
uninviting  looking  waves.” 

At  that  moment,  thanks  to  Gri  eve’s  efforts,  the 
engine  suddenly  broke  into  a  roar.  The  dive  flattened 
and  tilted  into  a  climb,  and  before  long  they  were  again 
at  a  height  of  2,000  feet. 

Had  they  hit  the  water  there  was  no  chance  of  escape, 
for  with  their  terrific  speed  the  machine  would  have 
been  badly  damaged  and  both  her  occupants  stunned 
or  killed  outright.  Even  if  they  had  survived  and 
been  able  to  launch  their  little  boat,  it  could  never  have 
lived  in  the  angry  sea,  and  as  there  was  no  ship  in  sight, 
neither  Hawker  nor  Grieve  would  ever  have  been  heard 
of  again.  “  I  for  one,”  says  Hawker,  “  do  not  want  a 
narrower  shave.” 
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The  sun  was  now  rising,  and  by  this  time  both  men 
realised  that  they  could  never  hope  to  finish  the  journey. 
Petrol  there  was  plenty,  but  only  sufficient  water  to 
last  a  few  more  hours.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
look  for  a  ship  in  the  vast  expanse  of  grey  ocean.  If 
they  could  not  find  one  they  must  make  the  best  landing 
they  could  when  the  engine  gave  out,  light  their  big 
flare  to  attract  attention,  and  hope  for  the  best. 

They  started  to  steer  a  zig-zag  course  across  what 
they  thought  was  the  steamer  route,  dodging  the 
clouds  and  frequent  rain  squalls  as  best  they  could. 
The  weather  rapidly  became  worse,  the  machine  bump¬ 
ing,  pitching,  and  rolling  heavily  in  a  furious  north¬ 
easterly  gale.  The  dark  sea  beneath  them  was  fleeced 
with  foaming  white  caps,  and  the  air  so  thick  that  they 
might  have  passed  close  to  a  ship  without  sighting  her. 
To  make  matters  worse,  Hawker  became  violently  sick 
owing  to  the  awful  motion. 

At  last,  at  about  8  a.m.,  after  wdiat  must  have  seemed 
hours  of  horrible  anxiety,  the  dark  shape  of  a  small 
vessel  was  seen  looming  up  out  of  the  murk  almost 
immediately  beneath  them.  “  We  knew  that  our 
luck,  if  it  had  been  patchy,  was  at  least  good  enough 
to  stand  up  when  the  big  strain  came  on  it,”  says 
Hawker,  describing  the  incident.  “I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  I  shouted  for  joy.”  Little  wonder. 

The  vessel  sighted  was  the  tramp  steamer  Mary,  of 
Denmark,  on  a  passage  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Pentland  Firth.  The  aeroplane  flew  round  her  at 
400  feet,  firing  Very  lights  as  signals  of  distress,  and 
then,  when  men  were  seen  appearing  on  deck,  flew  ahead, 
came  round  head  to  wind,  and  alighted  upon  the  water. 
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In  spite  of  the  heavy  sea,  Hawker  managed  to  make 
a  good  landing.  Supported  by  her  empty  tanks,  the 
machine  rode  clear  of  the  water,  though  now  and 
then  the  larger  waves  broke  clean  over  her  and  played 
havoc  with  the  planes,  which  rapidly  started  to  break 
up.  They  launched  their  little  boat  lest  the  aeroplane 
should  sink  before  they  were  rescued,  and  up  to  their 
knees  in  water  waited  in  the  cockpit  with  what  patience 
they  could  muster  while  the  Mary  approached  and 
lowered  her  boat. 

Owing  to  the  weather  the  operation  took  an  hour 
and  a  half,  but  at  last  the  boat  came  bumping  along¬ 
side  the  machine,  and  Hawker  and  Grieve  embarked. 
Nothing  could  be  salved,  and  even  the  navigator’s 
log  had  been  washed  from  his  pocket,  to  leave  him 
with  nothing  more  than  a  page  of  rough  notes.  Hauled 
up  the  Mary's  rusty  side  with  ropes  at  9.30  a.m.,  Grieve 
went  on  to  the  bridge  and  asked  Captain  Duhn,  the 
master,  if  the  machine  could  be  saved.  In  the  heavy 
weather,  however,  it  was  manifestly  impossible,  and  the 
Mary,  rehoisting  the  boat,  proceeded  on  her  course. 

Both  men  were  naturally  anxious  to  broadcast  the 
news  of  their  safety  to  anxious  relatives  and  to  the 
general  public.  But  the  Mary  was  not  provided  with 
wireless,  and  as  the  day  progressed  and  the  weather 
got  worse,  she  gradually  left  the  steamer  lane  behind, 
and  thus  minimised  the  chance  of  communicating  with 
the  outside  world  through  another  ship. 

At  the  time  of  being  picked  up  Hawker  and  Grieve 
had  flown  1,050  miles,  and  were  practically  in  mid- 
Atlantic.  In  spite  of  all  the  twists  and  turns  and 
the  general  difficulty  of  accurate  navigation,  Grieve’s 
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estimated  position  was  only  20  miles  different  from  that 
of  the  Mary  when  he  compared  notes  on  board. 

Contrary  to  public  belief,  ships  are  few  and  far 
between  in  the  immensity  of  a  great  ocean,  even  upon 
well-defined  traffic  routes,  and  in  the  thick  weather  that 
obtained  their  chances  of  sighting  a  vessel  within  an 
hour  or  two  had  been  nebulous  in  the  extreme.  But 
they  did  find  one,  and  if  ever  two  men  owred  their  lives 
to  a  merciful  act  of  Providence  and  their  own  amazing 
skill,  it  was  Harry  George  Hawker  and  Kenneth  Mac¬ 
kenzie  Grieve. 


VI 

On  the  night  of  May  18th,  after  weeks  of  anxious 
waiting,  Mrs.  Hawker,  who  lived  at  Hook,  in  Surrey, 
heard  that  her  husband  and  Grieve  had  at  last  set 
out  on  their  flight.  The  newspapers  the  next  morning 
were  full  of  the  start  from  St.  John’s,  and  that  evening 
she  went  to  Brooklands,  where  their  arrival  was  expected 
between  seven  and  eight  o’clock.  They  did  not  arrive, 
and  it  was  not  until  10  p.m.,  when  she  had  gone  home, 
that  there  came  a  message  from  London  to  say  that 
the  aeroplane  had  come  down  in  the  sea  forty  miles 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.  Until  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  her  telephone  bell  rang  incessantly  to 
bring  messages  of  congratulation,  and  Mrs.  Hawker 
finally  went  to  bed  thoroughly  happy  in  her  mind  but 
far  too  excited  to  sleep. 

On  May  19th,  on  opening  her  morning  newspaper, 
however,  she  saw  the  momentous  headline,  “  Hawker 
Missing— False  Report  of  Fall  in  the  Sea.” 
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The  terrible  news  nearly  stunned  her,  and  at  that 
moment  she  practically  gave  her  husband  up  for  lost. 
Then,  recollecting  his  injunction  never  to  give  up  hope, 
she  bravely  steeled  herself  to  cling  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  still  alive. 

Day  succeeded  day  with  no  further  news,  each  suc¬ 
cessive  issue  of  the  newspapers  becoming  less  and  less 
hopeful.  Conjectures  as  to  what  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  were  endless.  It  was  possible  that  the  aeroplane 
had  been  forced  to  come  down  out  of  sight  of  a  ship, 
and  that  Hawker  and  Grieve  were  adrift  in  their  tiny 
boat  or  a  wrecked  aeroplane  waiting  for  succour  which 
might  never  come.  \  essels  without  wireless  were 
rare,  and  if  the  machine  had  descended  within  sight  of 
a  steamer  surely  the  fact  would  have  been  reported. 
They  might  have  had  a  serious  accident  and  have 
tumbled  headlong  into  the  sea  to  leave  no  trace.  Specu¬ 
lation  was  rife.  Anything  might  have  happened. 

Throughout  the  miserable  period  of  waiting,  however, 
Mrs.  Hawker’s  courage  never  forsook  her,  and  nothing 
would  shake  her  conviction  that  her  husband  was  alive 
and  well.  On  Saturday,  May  24th,  she  was  certain 
she  had  only  one  more  day  to  wait.  It  was  on  this 
day  that  she  received  a  sympathetic  message  of  con¬ 
dolence  from  His  Majesty,  a  similar  message  being 
sent  to  the  relatives  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Grieve. 

On  Sunday,  May  25th,  she  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  all  hopes  for  the  safety  of  Hawker  and  Grieve 
had  been  given  up.  She  went  to  church,  where  special 
prayers  were  offered,  hurrying  home  in  the  expectation 
of  good  news.  But  none  had  come. 

An  hour  later,  however,  she  was  suddenly  rung  up 
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by  a  London  newspaper  with  the  news  that  her  husband 
and  his  companion  had  been  rescued  by  a  Danish  ship 
without  wireless.  Her  feelings  of  joy  can  hardly  be 
imagined,  and  for  the  next  two  days  she  was  literally 
inundated  with  telegrams,  letters  of  congratulation  and 
telephone  messages,  many  of  them  from  people  of 
whom  she  had  never  even  heard. 

Shortly  after  ten  o’clock  on  that  Sunday  morning, 
indeed,  the  little  Mary,  after  passing  St.  Kilda,  was 
approaching  the  Butt  of  Lewis.  It  was  a  beautiful 
day  with  a  calm  sea,  and  nearing  the  signal  station 
Captain  Duhn  sounded  his  whistle  and  hoisted  his 
ship’s  name  in  flags  to  show  that  he  wished  to 
communicate. 

A  string  of  flags  went  up  aboard  the  Mary,  and  the 
coastguardsmen  got  busy  with  their  telescopes. 

“  Communicate  by  telegram,”  said  the  flags  in  the 
language  of  the  International  Code.  “  Saved  hands,” 
fluttered  the  next  hoist ;  then  “  SOP,”  “  AER,” 
“  OPL,”  “  ANE,”  spelt  out  in  individual  flags.  Having 
given  her  message  the  Mary  went  on  her  way,  and 
was  just  drawing  out  of  signalling  distance  when  a 
string  of  coloured  bunting  appeared  at  the  signal  mast 
on  shore. 

The  steamer  turned  back. 

“Is  it  ?  ”  asked  the  flags  at  the  signal  station,  then 
“  HAW  ” — “  KER,”  in  two  separate  hoists. 

“  Yes,”  the  Mary  answered. 

The  news  was  instantly  put  on  the  wire,  and  that 
afternoon  the  joyful  tidings  were  passing  from  mouth 
to  mouth  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Off  Loch  Erribol,  Hawker  and  Grieve  left  the  Mary 
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and  were  taken  to  Scapa  Flow  in  the  destroyer  Woolston. 
Here  they  had  a  wonderful  reception  from  the  crews 
of  a  British  battle-squadron.  Accommodated  for  the 
night  on  board  the  Revenge,  the  flagship,  they  left  for 
Thurso  and  London  the  following  morning. 

Of  their  triumphant  progress  through  the  country 
we  need  hardly  speak  here.  But  at  every  station  at 
which  their  train  stopped  they  were  received  by  the 
civic  authorities  and  greeted  by  cheering  crowds.  At 
Grantham,  Mrs.  Hawker  was  waiting  for  her  husband, 
and  the  greatest  reception  of  all  awaited  them  at  King’s 
Cross,  where  the  station  and  its  approaches  were  liter¬ 
ally  packed  with  dense  crowds  of  enthusiastic  citizens. 
So  thick  was  the  crush  that  Hawker  was  forced  to  leave 
his  car  and  to  take  refuge  behind  a  mounted  police¬ 
man.  The  same  day  there  followed  a  reception  at  the 
Royal  Aero  Club  with  the  crowds  cheering  and  clamour¬ 
ing  outside.  Then  an  entertainment  by  the  Sopwith 
Company’s  employees  at  Ham,  and  a  triumphal  journey 
to  Mr.  Sopwith’s  house  at  Kingston  in  a  car  towed  for 
two  miles  at  a  run  by  cheering  workmen. 

It  was  not  until  midnight  that  Hawker  and  his  wife 
reached  their  home  at  Hook,  to  be  greeted  by  another 
crowd  and  a  display  of  fireworks.  Then  more  speeches 
and  so  to  bed  after,  as  Mrs.  Hawker  says,  “  what  must 
have  been  a  day  which  few  men  have  experienced, 
especially  as  I  knew  all  the  welcomes  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  unexpected  by  Harry,  who,  having  failed 
to  do  what  he  set  out  to  do,  had  thought  of  creeping 
home  and  getting  to  work  on  another  machine  as 
quickly  and  with  as  little  fuss  as  possible.” 

For  some  time  Hawker  and  Grieve  lived  in  an  un- 
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enviable  blaze  of  popularity.  On  Wednesday,  May  29th, 
they  were  summoned  to  Buckingham  Palace  to  be 
received  by  His  Majesty,  who  decorated  them  both 
with  the  Air  Force  Cross.  Afterwards  they  were 
entertained  at  a  great  luncheon  at  the  Savoy  Hotel 
given  by  the  Daily  Mail,  when  a  cheque  for  £5,000 
was  handed  them  by  General  Seely,  the  Under-Secretary 
for  Air,  on  behalf  of  Lord  Northcliffe,  who  was  unable 
to  attend  through  illness.  On  the  30th  they  were 
received  by  Queen  Alexandra  prior  to  attending  another 
banquet  given  by  the  Royal  Aero  Club. 

To  escape  the  attention  of  all  and  sundry,  Hawker 
and  his  wife  went  to  a  little  seaside  resort  in  Norfolk 
where  they  hoped  to  be  quite  unknown.  The  morning 
after  their  arrival,  they  were  duly  spotted,  and  at 
lunch  the  inevitable  child  came  forward  with  the  in¬ 
evitable  autograph  album.  By  tea-time  the  entire 
population  of  the  village  had  also  brought  their  books 
for  signature,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawker  left  hurriedly 
for  Cromer,  only  to  find  more  crowds  clustered  round  the 
hotel  when  it  was  known  that  they  were  staying  there. 

On  May  21st  the  American  steamer  Lake  Charloville 
sighted  the  derelict  aeroplane  and  brought  the  battered 
remains  into  Falmouth.  The  under-carriage,  released 
soon  after  the  flight  started,  afterwards  floated  ashore, 
and  is  now  in  the  museum  in  St.  John’s. 


VII 

The  first  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  a  heavier  - 
than-air  machine  was  accomplished  by  the  American 
naval  seaplane  NC4,  which,  after  stopping  at  the  Azores 
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for  some  days  until  the  weather  became  more  favour¬ 
able,  successfully  continued  her  flight  to  Lisbon  and 
thence  to  Plymouth.  One  great  dream  of  all  aviators 
was  thus  realised. 

The  first  non-stop  flight,  however,  was  carried  out 
by  the  British  aviators,  Captain  John  Alcock  and 
Lieutenant  Arthur  Whitten  Brown,  on  June  14-1 5th, 
1919.  They  flew  a  specially  designed  Vickers- Vimy- 
Rolls  aeroplane  from  Newfoundland  to  Clifden,  in 
Ireland,  and  the  passage  of  1,880  miles  was  accomplished 
in  three  minutes  under  sixteen  hours  at  an  average 
speed  of  120  miles  an  hour.  Flying  at  an  average 
height  of  4,000  feet,  the  weather  conditions  were 
abominable,  though  they  had  a  fair  wind  behind  them. 
Drizzling  rain  persisted  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  journey,  and  the  visibility  was  so  bad  that  at 
times  the  machine  was  flying  practically  upside  down 
within  a  few  fathoms  of  the  sea.  For  this  wonderful 
feat  both  airmen  had  the  Knight  Commandership  of 
the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  conferred  upon  them 
by  His  Majesty,  besides  winning  Lord  Northcliffe’s 
prize  of  £10,000. 

The  gallant  attempt  of  Hawker  and  Grieve  did  not 
succeed  ;  but  their  magnificent  failure,  their  courage 
in  setting  forth  into  the  grim  uncertainty  of  the  unknown 
in  the  face  of  adverse  weather,  and  their  dramatic 
return  to  civilisation  after  being  given  up  as  lost, 
endeared  them  to  the  hearts  of  the  public,  which  dearly 
loves  its  “  story.”  They  were  the  pioneers,  and  it  was 
their  very  failure  which  caused  the  man  in  the  street  to 
realise  the  dangers  of  a  Transatlantic  flight  and  to 
acclaim  them  as  heroes. 
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Hawker  was  killed  in  an  aeroplane  accident  on 
July  21st,  1921,  and,  in  the  words  of  His  Majesty,  the 
nation  “  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  airmen  who, 
by  his  skill  and  daring,  had  contributed  so  much  to 
the  success  of  British  aviation.” 

“  In  days  to  come,”  wrote  General  Seely,  “  when  the 
crossing  of  the  Atlantic  by  air  is  an  everyday  occurrence, 
these  dauntless  pioneers  who  dared  all  for  the  honour 
of  their  country  will  not  be  forgotten.” 

With  these  words  we  may  agree.  Certainly  the 
story  of  the  flight  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  in  the 
history  of  aviation. 
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